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BOOK     IV. 


CHAP.     IX. 


Of  the  agricultural  SyfiemSy  or  of  thofe  Syflems  of 
folittcal  (Economy,  which  repre/ent  the  Produce  of 
Land  as  either  thejole  or  the  principal  Source  <f 
the  Revenue  and  ff^ealth  of  every  Country, 

TlHE  agricultural  fyftenns  of  political  ceco-  book 
nomy  will  not  require  fo  long  an  expla-  chap. 
nation  as  that  which  I  have  thought  it  ^^' 
neteflary  ^o  beftow  upon  the  nncrcantile  or  com- 
mercial fyftem. 

That  fyftem  whic^  reprefents  the  produce  of 
land  as  the  fole  fource  of  the  revenue  and  wealth 
of  every  country  has,  fo  far  as  I  know,  never  been 
Adopted  by  any^  nation,  and  it  at  prefent  exiftt 
Only  in  the  ipeculations  of  a  few  men  of  great 
Vol.  III.  B  learning 
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BOOK  learning  and  ingenuity  in  France.  It  would  nor, 
/  Aircly,  be  worth  while  to  exannine  at  great  length 
the  errors  of  a  fyftem  which  never  has  done,  and 
probably  never  will  do  any  harm  in  any  part  of 
tiic  world.  I  fliall  endeavour  to  explain,  how- 
ever, as  diftindly  as  I  can,  the  great  outlines  of 
this  very  ingenious  fyftcm. 

Mr.  Colbert,  the  famous  miniftcr  of  Lewis 
XIV.  was  a  man  of  probity,  of  great  induftry 
ar.d  knowledge  of  detail  i  of  great  experience 
and  acutcnefs  in  the  examination  of  public  ac- 
c  »unts,  and  of  abilities,  in  (hort,  every  way  fitted 
for  introducing  method  and  good  order  into  the 
coHcdlion  and  expenditure  of  the  public  revenue. 
That  minifter  had  unfortunately  embraced  all  the 
prejudices  of  the  mercantile  fyftem,  in  its  nature 
and  eflence  a  fyftcm  of  reftraint  and  regulation, 
and  fuch  as  could  fcarce  fail  to  be  agreeable  to  a 
laborious  and  plodding  man  of  bufinefs,  who  had 
been  accuftomed  to  regulate  the  different  depart- 
ments of  public  offices,  and  to  eftabliih  the  ne- 
ceiTary  checks  and  controuls  for  confining  each 
to  its  proper  fphere.  The  induftry  and  com- 
merce of  a  great  country  he  endeavoured  to  re- 
gulate upon  the  fame  model  as  the  departments 
of  a  public  office ;  and  inftead  of  allowing  every 
man  to  purllie  his  own  intercft  his  own  way,  upon 
the  liberal  plan  of  equality,  liberty  and  juftice, 
he  beftowed  upon  certain  branches  of  induftry 
extraordinary  privileges,  while  he  laid  others 
under  as  extraordinary  reftraints.  He  was  not 
only  difpofed,  like  other  European  minifters,  to 
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encourage  nnorc  the  indullry  of  the  towns  than  ^  *J^^  '*• 
that  uf  the  country,  but,  in  order  to  fupport  the 
im!u(lry  of  ttie  towns,  he  was  willing  even  to  de- 
prefs  and  keep  down  that  of  the  country.  In 
order  to  render  provifions  cheap  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  towns,  an  1  thereby  to  encourage  ma- 
nufactures and  foreign  commerce,  he  prohibited 
altogether  the  exportation  of  corn,  and  thus  ex- 
cluded tite  inhabitants  of  the  country  from  every 
foreign  nurkct  for  by  far  the  mod  important  part 
of  the  produce  of  their  indu(lry.  This  prohibi- 
tion, Joined  to  the  reflruints  impofed  by  the  ancient 
provincial  laws  of  France  upon  the  tranfportation 
of  corn  from  one  province  to  another,  and  to  the 
arbitrary  and  degrading  tnxes  which  are  levied 
upon  the  cultivators  in  ahnoft  all  the  provi'.ccs, 
dii'couraged  and  kept  down  the  agriculture  of 
that  country  very  much  below  the  ftate  to  which 
it  would  naturally  have  ril'cn  in  ib  very  fertile  a 
foil  and  fo  very  happy  a  climate.  This  ftate  of 
difcouragement  and  deprelTion  was  felt  more  or 
lefs  in  every  dilFcrcnt  part  of  the  country,  and 
many  different  inquiries  were  fet  on  foot  con- 
cerning the  caufes  of  it.  One  of  thofe  caufes 
appeared  to  be  the  preference  given,  by  the  infti- 
tutions  of  Mr.  Colbert,  to  the  induftry  of  the 
towns  above  that  of  the  country. 

If  the  rod  be  bent  too  much  one  way,  fays  the 
proverb,  in  order  to  make  it  ftraight  you  muft 
bend  it  as  much  the  other.  The  French  phi- 
lofophers,  who  have  propofcd  the  fyftem  which 
reprefents  agriculture  as  die  fole  fource  of  the  re- 
venue and  wealth  of  every  country,  (eem  to  have 
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BOOK  adopted  this  proverbial  nciaxim ;  and  as  in  tfic 
plan  of  Mr.  Colbert  the  induftry  of  the  towns  was 
certainly  over- valued  in  comparifon  with  that  of 
the  country  ;  (o  in  their  fyftem  it  fcems  to  be  as 
certainly  under-valued.  h> 

The  different  orders  of  people  who  have  ever 
been  fuppofed  to  contribute  in  any  refpeft  to- 
wards the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour 
of  the  country,  they  divide  into  three  claflcs. 
The  firft  is  the  clafs  of  the  proprietors  of  land. 
Thd  fecond  is  the  clafs  of  the  cultivators,  of 
farmers  and  country  labourers,  whom  they  ho- 
nour with  the  peculiar  appellation  of  the  pro- 
ductive clafs.  The  third  is  the  clafs  of  artificers, 
manufa^urers  and  merchants^  whom  they  endea- 
vour to  degrade  by  the  humiliating  appellation  of 
the  barren  or  unproductive  clafs.      ^       v 

The  clafs  of  proprietors  contributes  to  the  an- 
nual produce  by  the  expence  which  they  may  oc- 
cafionally  lay  out  upon  the  improvement  of  the 
land,  upon  the  buildings,  drains,  eiiclofures  and 
other  ameliorations,  which  they  may  either  make 
or  maintain  upon  it,  and  by  means  of  which  the 
cultivators  are  enabled,  with  the  fame  capital,  to 
raife  a  greater  produce,  and  confequently  to  pay 
a  greater  rent.  This  advanced  rent  may  be  con- 
fidcrcd  as  the  intereft  or  profit  due  to  the  propri- 
etor upon  the  expence  or  capital  which  he  thus 
employs  in  the  improvement  of  his  land.  Such 
expences  are  in  this  fyftem  called  ground  expences 
(depenfes  foncieres). 

The  cultivators  or  ^rmers  contribute  to  the 
annual  produce  by  what  are  in  this  fyftem  called 
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the  original  and  annual  expences   (depenfcs   prt-  chap. 
micives  et   depenfcs   annuelles)   which  they    lay 
out  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  land.     The  ori- 
ginal expences  confift  in  the  inflruments  of  huf- 
bandry,   in  the  (lock  of  cattle,  in  the  feed,   and 
in   the  maintenance  of  the  farmer's   family,   fer- 
vants  and  cattle,   during  at  lead  a  great  part   of 
the  tirll  year  of  his  occupancy,  or  till  he  can  re- 
ceive Ibme   return   from  the  land.     The  annual 
expences  confift  in  the  feed,  in  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  indrumcnts  of  hufbandry,  and  in   the   an- 
nual maintenance   of  the  farmer's    fervants   and 
cattle,  and  of  his  family  too,   fu  far  as  any  pare 
of  them  c?r.  be  coiifidered  as  fervants  employed 
in  cultivation.      That  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
land  which  remains  to  him  after  paying   the  rent, 
ought  to  be  fufRcient,  firft,  to  replace  to  him  with- 
in a  reafunable  time,  at  leaft  during  the  term  of 
his  occupancy,    the    whole   of   his   original   ex- 
pences,   togecher   with    the    ordinary    profits    of 
(lock  i   and,   fecondly,  to  replace  to  him  annually 
the  whole  of  his  annual  expences,   together  like- 
wife  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  flock.     Thofe 
two  forts  of  expences  are  two  capitals  which  the 
f  rmer  employs   in  cultivation  j   and   unlefs  they 
are  regularly   rcftored   to    him,   together  with  a 
reafonable  profit,  he  cannot  carry  on  his  employ- 
ment upon  a  level  with  other  employments ;  bur, 
from  a  regard  to  his   own  intcreft,    muft   defert 
it  as  foon  as  poflTible,   and  feek  fome  other.     That 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  land  which  is  thus  ne- 
ceffary  for  enabling  the  farmer  to   continue   his 
bufincfs,  ought  t6  be  confidered  as  a  fund  facred 
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BOOK  to  cultivation,   which  if  the  landlord  violates,   he 
ncceffarily  reduces  the  produce  of  his  own  land, 
and  in  a  few  years   not  only   difables  the  farmer 
from  paying  this  racked  rent,   but  from  paying 
the  rcafonabic   rent   which    he    mighc    otherwifc 
have  got  for  his  land.     The  rent  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  landlord,  is  no  more  than  the  neat 
produce  which  remains  after  paying  in  the  com- 
pleted manner  ail  the    neceflfary  expences  which 
muft  be  previoufly  laid  out  in  order  to  raife  the 
grofs,   or  the  whole  produce.     It  is  becaufe  the 
labour  of  the  cultivators,  over  and  above  paying 
completely  all   thofe  neceflary  expences,    affords 
a    neat  produce  of  this  kind,  that  this   clafs  of 
people  arc  in  this  fyftem  peculiarly  diftinguifhed 
by  the  honourable  appellation  of  the  produdive 
clafs.    Their  original    and   annual  expences  are 
for  the   fame   reafon  called,  in  this  fyftem,  pro- 
dudivc  expences,  becaufe,  over  and   above    re- 
placing their  own  value,  they  occafion  the  annual 
rcprodudion  of  this  neat  produce. 

The  ground  expences,  as  they  are  called,  or 
>vhat  the  landlord  lays  out  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  his  land,  are  in  this  fyftem  too  honoured 
with  the  appellation  of  produ<5tive  expences. 
Till  the  whole  of  thofe  expences,  together  with 
the  ordinary  profits  of  ftock,  have  been  com- 
pletely repaid  to  him  by  the  advanced  rent  which 
he  get-  from  his  land,  that  advanced  rent  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  facred  and  inviolable,  both  by 
the  church  and  by  the  king ;  ought  to  be  fubjeft 
neither  to  tithe  nor  to  taxation.  If  it  is  other- 
wife,  by  difcouraging  the  improvement  of  land, 
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r^  church  difcourages  the  future  mcrcalc  of  her  c  v  a  »•. 
c  'A  tithes,  and  the  king  the  future  increafc  of 
his  own  taxes.  As  in  a  well-ordered  (late  of 
things,  therefore,  thofe  ground  cxpences,  over 
and  above  reproducing  in  the  completed  man- 
ner their  own  value,  occafion  likewife  after  a  cer- 
tain time  a  reprodudion  of  a  neat  pro<luce,  they 
are  in  this  fyftem  confidered  as  produdtive  ex- 
pences. 

The  ground  expences  of  the  landlord,  how- 
ever, together  with  the  original  and  the  annual 
expences  of  the  farmer,  are  the  only  three  fort* 
of  expences  which  in  this  fyltem  are  confidered 
as  produdlive.  All  other  expences  and  all  other 
orders  of  people,  even  thofe  who  in  the  common 
apprehenfions  of  men  are  regarded  as  the  moft 
produflive,  are  in  this  account  of  things  repre-, 
fented  as  altogether  barren  and  unprodu6tive. 

Artificers  and  manufa<fturers,  in  particular, 
whofe  induftry,  in  the  common  apprehenfions  of 
men,  increafes  fo  much  the  value  of  the  rude 
produce  of  land,  are  in  this  fyftem  reprefented 
as  a  clafs  of  people  altogether  barren  and  un- 
produftive.  Their  labour,  it  is  faid,  replaces 
only  the  (lock  which  employs  them,  together 
with  its  ordinary  profits.  That  flock  confifts  in 
the  materials,  tools,  and  wages,  advanced  to thtm 
by  their  employer  j  and  is  the  fund  deftined  for 
their  employment  and  maintenance.  Its  profits 
are  the  fund  deftined  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
employer.  Their  employer,  as  he  advances  to 
them  the  flock  of  materials,  tools  and  wages 
necelTary  for  dieir   employment,  fo  he  advances 
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B  o  o  K  to  hinnfelf  what  is  ncccflary  for  his  own  mainte- 
nance,  and  this  maintenance  he  generally  pro- 
portions to  the  profit  which  he  expefts  to  nnake 
by  the  price  of  their  work.  Unlcfs  its  price  re- 
pays to  him  the  maintenance  which  he  advances 
to  himfelf,  as  well  as  the  materials,  tools  and 
wages  which  he  advances  to  his  Workmen,  it  evi- 
dently docs  not  repay  to  him  the  whole  expence' 
which  he  lays  out  upon  it.  The  profits  of  ma- 
nufafturing  (lock,  therefore,  are  not,  like  the  rent 
of  land,  a  neat  produce  which  remains  after  com- 
pletely repaying  the  whole  expence  which  muft 
be  laid  out  in  order  to  obtain  them.  The  ftock 
of  the  farmer  yields  him  a  proBt  as  well  as  that 
of  the  mafter  manufadlurer  j  and  it  yields  a  rent 
likewife  to  another  perfon,  which  that  of  the 
mafter  manufa(5turer  docs  not.  The  expence, 
therefore,  laid  out  in  employing  and  maintain- 
ing artificers  and  manufacturers,  does  no  more 
than  continue,  if  one  may  fay  (6,  the  exiftencc 
of  its  own  value,  and  does  not  produce  any  new 
value.  It  is  therefore  altogether  a  barren  and 
unproductive  expence.  The  expence,  on  the 
contrary,  laid  out  in  employing  farmers  and 
country  labourers,  over  and  above  continuing 
the  exiftence  of  its  own  value,  produces  a  new 
value,  the  rent  of  the  landlord.  It  is  therefore 
a  produdlive  expence. 

Mercantile  ftock  is  equally  barren  and  un- 
produftive  with  manufadluring  ftock.  It  only 
continues  the  exiftence  of  its  own  value,  without 
producing  any  new  value.  Its  profits  are  only 
the  repayment  of  the  maintenance  which  its  em- 
^  '  ploycr 
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ployer  advances  to  himfelf  during  the  time  that  chap. 
he  employs  it,  or  till  he  receives  the  returns  of 
it.    They  are  only  the  repayment  of  a  part  of 
the  expence  which  muft  be  laid  out  in  employ- 
ing it. 

The   labour  of   artificers  and    manufadurers 
never  adds  any  thing  to  the  value  of  the  whole 
annual  amount  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  land. 
It  adds  indeed  greatly  to  the  value  of  fome  par- 
ticular pares  of  it.     But  the  confumption  which 
in  the  mean  time  it  occafions  of  other  parts,  i» 
prccifely  equal  to  the  value  which  it  adds  to  thole 
pares  i  fo  that  the  value  of  the  whole  amount  is 
not,    at  any  one  moment  of  time,    in  the  leaft 
augmented  by  it.     The   perfon  who  works -the 
lace  of  a  pair  of  fine  ruffles,    for  example,  will 
fometimes  raife   the  value  of  perhaps  a  penny- 
worth of  flax  to    thirty  pounds   llerling.      But 
though  at  firft  fight  he  appears  thereby  to  mul- 
tiply the  value  of  a  part  of  the  rude  produce 
about  feven  thoufand  and  two  hundred  times,  he 
in  reality  adds  nothing  to  the  value  of  the  whole 
annual  amount  of  the  rude  produce.     The  work- 
ing of  that  lace  cods  him  perhaps  two  years  la- 
bour.    The   thirty  pounds   which  he  gets  for  it 
when  it  is  finifhed,  is  no  more  than  the  repay« 
ment  of  the  fubfiftence   which  he   advances  to 
himfelf  during  the  two  years  that  he  is  employ- 
ed about  it.     The  value  which,  by  every  day's, 
month's,  or  year's  laborr,   he  adds  to  the  flax, 
does  no  more  than  replace  the  value  of  his  own 
^onfumption   during   that  day,  month,    or  year. 
At  no  moment  of  time,  therefor,  does  he  add 
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B  o  o  K  any  thing  to    the  value  of    the    whole    annual 
amount  of   the   rude  produce  of  the  land:    the 
portion  of  that  produce  which  he  is  continually 
confuming,    being    alv(^ay»    ct^ual    to    the  value 
which  he  is  continually  producing.      The  cxtrenno 
poverty  of  the  greater  part  of  the  perfons  employed 
in  this  expenfive,    though   trifling   manufadure, 
may  fatisfy  us  that  the  price  of  their  work  do^s 
not  in  ordinary  cafes  exceed  the   value  of  their 
fubfiftence.     It  is  other  wife   with    the  work  of 
farmers  and  country  labourers.     The  rent  of  the 
landlord  is  a  value,  which,  in  ordinary  caies,  ir  is 
continually  producing,  over  and  above  replacing, 
in  the  moft   complete  manner,    the  whole  con- 
fumption,  the  whole  expence  laid  out  upon  the 
employment  and  maintenance  both  of  the  work- 
men and  of  their  employer.  -     •  '  '  ^i 
ivARTiFicERs,  manufacturers  and  merchants,  can 
sugment  the  revenue  and  wealth  of  their  fociety, 
by  parfimony  only  j    or,  as  it  is  cxprefTed  in  this- 
fy^lem,  by  privation,  that  is,  by  depriving  thcm- 
felves  of  a  part  of  the  funds  deftined   for  their 
own  fubfiftence.     They  annually  reproduce    no- 
thing but  thofe  funds.      Unlefs,  therefore,  they 
annually  fave  fome  part  of  them,  unlefs  they  an- 
nually deprive  themfelves  of  the  enjoy n^nt  of 
fome  part  of  them,    the  revenue  and  wealth  of 
their  fociety  can  never  be  in  the  fmallcft  degree 
augmented  by  means  of  their  induftry.     Farmers 
and  country  labourers,  on  the  contrary,  may  en- 
joy completely  the  whole  funds  deftined  for  their 
own  fubfiftence,   and    yet  augment  at  the  fame 
time  the   revenue   and  wealth  of   their  fociety. 
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Over  and  above  what  is  defined  for  their  own  ^  *|jj^  '• 
fubfiftcnce,  their  induftry  annually  affords  a  neat 
produce,  of  which  the  augmentation  neceflTarily 
augments  the  revenue  and  wealth  of  their  fociety. 
Nations,  therefore,  which,  like  France  or  Eng- 
land, confift  in  a  great  mcafure  of  proprietors  and 
cultivators,  can  be  enriched  by  induftry  and  en- 
joyment. Nations,  on  the  contrary,  which,  like 
Holland  and  Hamburgh,  are  compofcd  chiefly 
of  merchants,  artificers  and  manufacturers,  can 
grow  rich  only  through  parfimony  and  privation. 
As  the  intereft  of  nations  fo  differently  circum- 
ftanced,  is  very  different,  fo  is  likcwife  the  com- 
mon character  of  the  people.  In  thofe  of  the 
former  kind,  liberality,  frankncfs,  and  good  fcl- 
lowfhip,  naturally  make  a  part  of  that  common 
character.  In  the  latter,  narrownefs,  meannefs, 
and  a  felfilh  difpofition,  averfe  to  all  focial  pleafure 
and  enjoyment. 

*  The   unproductive  clafs,    that    of  merchants, 
artificers   and  manufacturers,    is   maintained  and 
employed  altogether  at  the  expence  of  tiie  two 
other  claffes,  of  that  of  proprietors,  and  of  that 
of  cultivators.      They  furnifh   it  both  with   the 
materials  of  its  work  and  with  the  fund  of  its 
fubfiftence,    with   the  corn   and   cattle  which  it 
confumes  while  it  is  employed  about  that  work. 
The  proprietors  and  cultivators  finally  pay  both 
the  wages  of  all  the  workmen  of  .the  unproduc- 
tive clafs,  and  the  profits  of  all  their  employers, 
Thofe  workmen  and  their  employers  are  properly 
the  fervants  of  the  proprietors  and   cultivators. 
They  are  only  fervants  who  work  without  doors, 
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»  o  o  K  as  menial  fcrvants  work  within.  Both  the  one  and 
the  other,  however,  are  equally  maintained  at  the 
cxpcncc  of  the  fame  mailers.  The  labour  of  both 
h  equally  unprodudtive.  It  adds  nothing  to  the 
value  of  the  fum  total  of  the  rude  produce  of  the 
land.  Inftead  of  increafing  the  value  of  that  fum 
total,  It  is  a  charge  and  expence  which  mufl  be 
paid  out  of  it. 

The  unprodudlivc  clafs,  however,  is  not  only 
ufeful,  but  greatly  ufeful  to  the  other  two  claifes. 
By  means  of  the  induftry  of  merchants,    artifi- 
cers and  manufaflurers,  the  proprietors  and  cul- 
tivators can  purchafe  both  the  foreign  goods  and 
the  manufadiurcd  produce  of  their  own  country 
which  they  have  occafion  for,  with  the  produce 
of  a  much  fmaller  quantity  of  their  own  labour, 
than  what  they  wouid  be  obliged  to  employ,  if 
they  were  to  attempt,  in  an  aukward  and  unfkiU 
ful  manner,  either  to  import  the  one  or  to  make 
the  other  for  their  own  ufc.     By  means  of  the 
unproduftive  clafs,   the  cultivators  are  delivered 
from  many  cares  which  would  otherwife  diftraft 
their    attention    from    the   cultivation    of  land. 
The  fuperiority  of  produce,    which,    in   confe- 
qiience  of  this  undivided  attention,   they  are  {en- 
abled to  raife,  is  fully  fufRcient  to  pay  the  whole 
expence  which  the  maintenance  and  employment 
of  the  unproduftive  clafs  cofts  either  the  pro- 
prietors,   or  themfclves.     The  induftry  of  mer- 
chants,   artificers   and   manufaftiirers,  though  in 
its  own  nature  altogether  unproduftive,  yet  con- 
tributes in  this  manner  indireftly  to  increafe  the 
produce  of  the  land.    It  increafe*  the  produftivc 
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powers  of  produAive  labour,  by  leaving  it  at  ^  *Jjj^  **• 
liberty  to  confine  itfcif  to  its  proper  employment, 
the  cultivation  of  landi  and  the  plough  goes  fre- 
quently the  eafier  and  the  better  by  means  of  the 
labour  of  the  man  whofe  bufinefs  is  mod  remote 
from  the  plough.  '    ' 

It  can  never  be  the  intereft  of  the  proprietors 
and  cultivators  to  redrain  or  to  difcourage  in  any 
rcfpefl  the  induftry  of  merchants,  artificers  and 
manufafturers.  The  greater  the  liberty  which 
this  unproduftive  dafs  enjoys,  the  greater  will 
be  the  competition  in  all  the  difl^crent  trades 
which  compofe  it,  and  the  cheaper  will  the  other 
two  claffcs  be  fupplied,  both  with  foreign  goods 
and  with  the  manufaftured  produce  of  their  own 
country.  '    •  >    -<    »• 

It  can  never  be  the  intereft  of  the  unproduc- 
tive clafs  to  opprefs  the  other  two  claflcs.     It  is 
the  furplus  produce  of  the  land,  or  what  remains 
after  deducing  the    maintenance,    firft,    of  the 
cultivators,    and   afterwards,    of  the  proprietors, 
that    maintains   and    employs    the    unprodu(5live 
clafs.     The  greater  this  furplus,  the  greater  mull 
likewife  be  the  maintenance  and  employment  of 
that  clafs.     The  eftablifhmcnt  of  perfect  juftice, 
of  perfeft  liberty,  and  of  perfedl  equality,  is  the 
very  fimple  fecret  which  moft  efFedually  fecures 
the  higheft  degree  of  profperity  to  all  the  three 
claflcs, 

Tnt  merchants,   artificers   and  manufa<5lurcrs 

of  thofe  mercantile  dates   which,   like  Holland 

-and  Hamburgh,    confid   chiefly  of  this  unpro- 

du^ive  clafs,  are  in  the  fame  manner  maintained, 
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BOOK  and  employed  alcogether  ac  the  expence  of  the 
proprietors  and  cultivators  of  land.  The  onl^ 
difference  is,  that  thofe  proprietors  and  cultiva- 
tors arc,  the  greater  part  of  them,  placed  at 
a  moft  inconvenient  diftance  ftom  the  mer- 
chants, artificers  and  manufaduicrs  whom  they 
fupply  with  the  materials  of  their  work  and  the 
fund  of  their  fubfillence,  are  the  inhabitants  of 
other  countries,  and  the  fubjcds  of  other  govern- 
ments. 

Such  mercantile  dates,  however,  are  not  only 
ufeful,  but  greatly  ufeful  to  the  inhabitants  of 
thofe  othe.-  countries.  They  fill  up,  in  fomc 
meafurc,  a  very  important  void,  and  fupply  the 
place  of  the  merchants,  artificers  and  manufac- 
turers,  whom  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries 
ought  to  find  at  home,  but  whom,  from  fomc 
defe<5t  in  their  policy,  they  do  not  find  at  home. 

It  can  never  be  the  intereft  of  thofe  landed 
nations,  if  I  may  call  them  fo,  to  difcourage  or 
diftrefs  the  induftry  of  fuch  mercantile  flates,  by 
impofing  high  duties  upon  their  trade,  or  upon 
the  commodities  which  they  furnifh.  Such 
duties,  by  rendering  thofe  commodities  dearer, 
could  ferve  only  to  fink  the  real  value  of  the 
furplus  produce  of  their  own  land,  with  which, 
or,  what  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  with  the  price 
of  which,  thofe  commodities  are  purchafed. 
Such  duties  could  ferve  only  to  difcourage  the 
increale  of  that  furplus  produce,  and  confequently 
the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  their  own 
land.    The  moft  effeaual 
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ducc,    for  encouraging  its   increafe,   and  confe-  ^  "„^  ^' 
quently  the  improvenncnt  and  cultivation  of  their 
own   land,    would  be  to   allow   the  moft  perfect 
freedom  to  the  trade  of  all  fuch  mercantile  na- 
tions. '   ,        .   :        ^ 

This  perfcA  freedom  of  trade  would  even  be 
the  moft  cfFeflual  expedient  for  fupplying  them, 
in  due  time,  with  all  the  artificers,  manufadturers 
and  merchants  whom  they  wanted  at  home,  and 
for  Blling  up  in  the  propered  and  moil  advan- 
tageous manner  that  very  important  void  which 
they  felt  there. 

The  continual  increafe  of  the  furplus  produce 
of  their    land,    would,    in    due   time,    create  a 
greater    capital    than  what  could    be    employed 
with  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  in  the  improve- 
ment and  cultivation  of  land;   aqd  the  furplus 
part  of  it  would  naturally  turn  itfclf  to  the  em- 
ployment of  artificers  and  manufaflurers  at  home. 
But  thofe  artificers  and  manufacturers,  finding  at 
home  both  the  materials  of  their   work  and  the 
fund    of   their  fubfidence,    might    immediately, 
even  with  much   lefs  art  and  (kill,   be  able  to 
work  as  cheap  as  the  little  artificers  and  manu- 
facturers of  fuch  mercantile  dates,  who  had  both 
to  bring  from  a  grearer  diftance.     Even  though, 
from  want  of  art  and  Ikill,    they  might  not  for 
fome  time  be  able  to  work  as  cheap,  yet,  finding  a 
market  at  home,  they  might  be  able  to  fell  their 
work  there  as  cheap  as  that  of  the  artificers  and 
manufacturers  of   fuch   mercantile  dates,    which 
could  not  be"  brought  to  that  market  but  from  fo 
gr):at  a  didancej    and  as  their  arc  and  fkill  im- 
7  proved, 
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proved,  they  would  foon  be  able  to  fell  it  cheaper* 
The  artificers  and  •  manufafturers  of  fuch  mei*- 
caniile  ftates,  therefore,  would  immediately  be 
rivalled  in  the  market  of  thofc  landed  nations, 
and  foon  after  underlbld  and  jviltlcd  oist  of  it  alto- 
gether. The  cheapncfs  of  the  manufaftures  of 
thofe  landed  nations,  in  confequencc  of  the  gra- 
dual inprovcmcnts  of  art  and  (kill,  would,  in 
due  time,  extend  their  falc  beyond  the  home  mar- 
ket, and  carry  them  to  many  foreign  markers, 
from  which  they  would  in  the  fame  manr-  r  g.i- 
dually  juftlc  out  many  of  the  manufafturcs  •  T  "i  h 
mercantile  nations.  "  ^  n:         H' 

This  continual  increafe  both  of  the  rude  and 
manufaftured  produce  of  thofe  landed  nations 
would  in  due  time  create  a  greater  capital  than 
could,  with  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  be  em- 
ployed either  in  agriculture  or  in  manufactures. 
The  furplus  of  this  capital  would  naturally  turn 
icfelf  to  foreign  trade,  and  be  employed  in  ex- 
porting, to  foreign  countries,  fuch  parts  of  the 
rude  and  manufaCtiired  produce  of  its  own 
country,  as  exceeded  the  demand  of  the  home 
market.  In  the  exportation  of  the  produce  of 
their  own  country,  the  merchants  of  a  landed 
nation  would  have  an  advantage  of  the  fame  kind 
over  thofe  of  mercantile  nations,  which  its  arti- 
ficers and  manufad't  sr9  had  over  the  artificers 
and  manufacturers  o*  ihrh  nations  *'ie  advan- 
tage of  finding  at  .v..j  uiat  cargo,  and  thofe 
(tores  and  provifions,  which  the  others  were 
obliged  to  feek  for  at  a'diftance.  With  inferior 
art  and  (kill  in  navigation^  therefore,  they  would 
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be  able  to  fell  that  cargo  at  cheap  in  foreign  mar- 
kets as  the  tuf  rchantt  of  fuch  mercantile  nations  \ 
and  with  equal  art  and  (kill  they  wouM  be  able  to 
(ell  it  cheaper  They  wuiiM  foon,  therefore,  rival 
thofe  mercantile  nations  in  this  branch  of  foreign 
trade»  and  in  Juc  time  would  judlc  them  out  of  it 
altogether.     -  ■  v.ifi .  iv 

According  to  this  liberal  and  generous  fyflemi 
therefore,  the  mo(l  advantageous  method  in  which 
a  landed  nation  can  raife  up  artificers,  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  of  its  own,  is  to  grant  the 
mod  perfedl  freedom  of  trade  to  the  artificers j 
manufadlurers  and  merchants  of  all  other  nations. 
It  thereby  raifes  the  value  of  the  furplns  produte 
of  its  own  land,  of  which  the  continual  increafe 
gradually  eftablifhes  a  fund,  which  in  du  time  ne- 
ceflfarily  raifes  up  all  the  artificers,  man  jfadlurcrJ 
and  merchants  whom  it  has  occafion  for. 

Whem  a  landed  nation,  on  the  contrary,  op- 
preflfes  either  by  high  duties  or  by  prohibitions 
the  trade  of  foreign  nations,  it  necefiariiv  hurts 
its  own  intereft  in  two  different  ways.  Fir 'I,  by 
faifing  the  price  of  ail  forcigri  goods  and  )f  all 
forts  of  manufaflures,  it  ncceflarily  finks  the  real 
value  of  the  furplus  produce  of  its  own  land,  with 
which,  or,  what  ctmcs  to  the  fame  thing,  with 
the  price  of  which,  it  purchafes  thofe  foreign 
goods  and  manufa£iures.  Secondly,  by  giving  a 
fort  of  monopoly  of  the  home  market  to  its  o\'.'n 
merchants,  artificers  and  manufacturers,  it  railes 
the  rate  of  mercantile  and  manufafturing  profit 
in  proportion  to  that  of  agricultural  profit,  and 
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BOOK  confequently  either  draws  from  agriculture  a  parr 
of  the  capital  which  had  before  been  ftnployed 
in  it,  or  hinders  from  going  to  it  a  part  of  what 
wouki  otherwife  have  gone  to  it.  This  policy, 
therefore,  difcourages  agriculture  in  two  differ- 
ent ways;  firft,  by  finking  the  real  value  of  its 
produce,  and  thereby  lowering  the  rate  of  its 
profit}  and,  fecondly,  by  raifing  the  rate  of 
profit  in  all  other  ennployments.  Agriculture  is 
rendered  lefs  advantageous,  and  trade  and  manu-^ 
failures  more  advantageous  than  they  otherwife 
would  be  i  and  every  man  is  tempted  by  his  own 
incereft  to  turn,  as  much  as  he  can,  both  his  capi- 
tal and  his  induflry  from  the  former  to  the  latter 
employments. 

Though,  by  this  opprcfTive  policy,  a  landed 
nation  fhould  be  able  to  raife  up  artificers, 
manufaclufers  and  merchants  of  its  own,  fome- 
what  fooner  than  it  could  do  by  the  freedom  of 
trade;  a  matter,  however,  which  is  not  a  little 
doubtful;  yet  it  would  raife  them  up,  if  one 
may  fay  fo,  prematurely,  and  before  it  was  per- 
k6t\y  ripe  for  them.  By  raifing  up  too  haftily 
one  fpecies  of  induflry,  it  would  dcprefs  another 
more  valuable  fpecies  of  induftry.  By  raifing 
up  too  haftily  a  fpecies  of  induflry  which  only 
replaces  the  flock  which  employs  it,  together 
with  the  ordinary  profit,  it  would  deprefs  a 
fpecies  of  induftry  which,  over  and  above  re- 
placing that  Itock  with  its  profit,  affords  like 
wife  a  neat  produce,  a  free  rent  to  the  landlord. 
It  would  deprefs  productive  labour,  by  encou- 
raging 
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raging  too  haftily  chat  labour  which  b  altogether  chap. 
barren  and  unproduAivc.  ^^' 

In  what  manner,  according  to  this  fyftem,  the 
fum  total  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  is 
diilributed  among  the  three  clafies  above  men> 
tioned,  and  in  what  manner  the  labour  of  the 
unproductive  clafs  does  no  more  than  replace 
the  value  of  its  own  confumption,  without  in- 
creafing  in  any  rcfpeft  the  value  of  that  fum 
total,  is  reprefented  by  Mr.  Quefnai,  the  very 
ingenious  and  profound  author  of  this  fyftem, 
in  fome  arithmetical  formularies.  The  firft  of 
thefe  formularies,  which  by  way  of  eminence  he 
peculiarly  diftinguifhes  by  the  name  of  the  CEco- 
nomical  Table,  reprefents  the  manner  in  which 
he  fuppofes  this  dldribution  cakes  place,  in  a 
ftate  of  the  moft  perfect  liberty,  and  therefore  of 
the  higheft  profperity  j  in  a  ftate  where  the  an- 
nual produce  is  fuch  as  to  afford  the  greatcft 
poflible  neat  produce,  and  where  each  clafs  en- 
joys its  proper  Ihare  of  the  whole  annual  pro- 
duce. Some  fubfequent  formularies  reprefent 
the  manner,  in  which,  he  fuppofes,  this  diftribu- 
tion  is  made  in  different  ftates  of  reftraint  and 
regulation  i  in  which,  either  the  clafs  of  proprie- 
tors, or  the  barren  and  unprodudlive  clafs,  is 
more  favoured  than  the  clafs  of  cultivators, 
and  in  which,  either  the  one  or  the  other  en- 
croaches more  or  lefs  upon  the  fliare  which  ought 
properly  to  belong  to  this  produ6live  clafs.  Every 
fuch  encroachment,  every  violation  of  that  na- 
tural diftribution,  which  the  moft  perfedl  liberty 
would  eftablifh,  muft,  according  to   this  fyftem,^ 

C  2  neceffaiily 
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BOOK  neceflTarily  degrade  more  or  kfs,  frcm  one  year 
to  another,  the  value  and  fum  total  of  the 
annual  produce,  and  mud  neceflfarily  occadon  a 
gradual  declenfion  in  the  real  wealth  and  revenue 
of  the  fociety ;  a  declenfion  of  which  the  progrefs 
muft  be  quicker  or  flower,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  this  encroachment,  according  as  that 
natural  diftribution,  which  the  moft  perfeft  li- 
berty would  eftablilh,  is  more  or  Icfs  violated. 
I'hofe  fubfequent  formularies  reprefent  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  declenfion,  which,  according 
to  this  fyftem,  correfpond  to  the  different  degrees 
in  which  this  natural  diftribution  of  things  is 
violated.  ...  .^^    -  -   v 

Some  fpeculative  phyficians  fcem  to  have  ima- 
gined that  the  health  of  the  human  body  could 
be  prefer ved  only  by  a  certain  precife  regimen 
of  diet  and  exercife,  of  which  every,  the  fmalleft, 
violation    neceffarily  occafioned  fome    degree  of 
difcafe   or   diforder  proportioned  to   the  degree 
of  the  violation.   Experience,  however,  would  feem 
to  (how,   that  the  human   body  frequently  pre- 
lerves,  to  all   appearance  at  lead,  the  moft  per- 
fe6l  ftate  of  health  under  a  vaft  variety  of  dificr- 
cnt  regimens ;   even  under  fome  which  are  ge- 
nerally believed  to  be  very  far  from  being  per- 
fectly wholefome.     But  the  healthful  ftate  of  the 
human   body,  it  would  feem,    contains  in  itfelf 
feme  unknown  principle  of  prefervation,  capable 
either  of  preventing  or  of  correcting,  in   many 
refpeCls,    the   bad  effeds  even  of  a  very  faulty 
regimen.     Mr.  Qucfnai,  who  was  himfelf  a  phy- 
fician,    and  a  very  fpeculative  phyfician,  fcems  to 
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fcave  entertained  a  notion  of  the  fame  kind  con-  ^  "^^  **• 
cerning  the  political  body,  and  to  have  imagined 
that  it  would  thrive  and  profper  only  under  a 
certain  precife  regimen,  the  exaft  regimen  of 
perfcft  liberty  and  perfcft  juftice.  He  feems  not 
to  have  confidered  that  in  the  political  body, 
the  natural  effort  which  every  man  is  continually 
making  to  better  his  own  condition,  is  a  prin- 
ciple- of  prcfervation  capable  of  preventing  and 
correAing,  in  many  rcfpcdls,  the  bad  effe<fls  of  a 
political  oeconomy,  in  fome  degree  both  partial 
and  opprefllve.  Such  a  political  ceconomy, 
though  it  no  doubt  retards  more  or  lefs,  is  not 
always  capable  of  ftopping  altogether  the  natural 
progrefs  of  a  nation  cowards  wealth  and  pro- 
fperity,  and  dill  lefs  of  making  it  go  backwards. 
If  a  nation  could  not  profper  without  the  enjoy- 
mcnt  of  perfed  liberty  and  perfcdk,  juftice,  there 
is  not  in  che  world  a  nation  which  could  ever 
have  profpered.  In  the  political  body,  however, 
the  wifdom  of  nature  has  fortunately  made  ample 
provifion  for  remedying  many  of  the  bad  efFeds 
of  the  folly  and  injuftice  of  manj  in  the  fame 
manner  as  k  has  done  in  the  natural  body,  for 
remedying  thofe  of  his  floth  and  intemperance. 

The  capital  error  of  this  fyftem,  however,  feems 
to  lie  in  its  reprefenting  the  clafs  of  artificers,  ma- 
nufadurers  and  merchants,  as  altogether  barren 
and  unproductive.  The  following  obfervations 
may  ferve  to  fhew  the  impropriety  of  this  repre- 
fentation. 

First,  this  clafs,  it  is  acknowledged,  repro- 
liuces  annually  the  value  of  its  own  annual  con^ 
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BOOK  fumption,  and  continues,  at  lead,  the  exiftence 
*^'  of  the  ftock  or  capital  wliich  maintains  and  em- 
ploys it.  But  upon  this  account  alone  the  de- 
nomination of  barren  or  unproductive  ihouid 
fcem  to  be  very  improperly  applied  to  it.  Wc 
fliould  not  call  a  marriage  barren  or  unproduc- 
tive, though  it  produced  only  a  Ion  and  a 
daughter,  to  replace  the  father  and  mother,  and 
though  it  did  not  increafe  the  number  of  the 
human  fpecies,  but  only  continued  it  as  it  was 
before.  Farmers  and  country  labourers,  indeed, 
over  and  above  the  ftock  which  maintains  and 
employs  them,  reproduce  annually  a  neat  pro- 
duce, a  free  rent  to  the  landlord.  As  a  marriage 
w:hich  affords  three  children  is  certainly  more 
productive  than  one  which  affords  only  two ;  fo 
the  labour  of  farmers  and  country  labourers  is 
certainly  more  produflive  than  that  of  merchants, 
artificers  and  manufacturers.  The  fuperior  pro- 
duce of  the  one  clafs,  however,  docs  not  render 
the  other  barren  or  unproductive.  *  '•'  '* '-  ^-^^^  ' 
'  Seconolv,  it  feems,  upon  this  account,  alto- 
gether improper  to  confider  artificers,  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  in  the  fame  light  as  me- 
nial iervants.  The  labour  of  menial  iervants 
does  not  continue  the  exiftcnce  of  the  fund  which 
maintains  and  employs  them.  Their  mainte- 
nance and  employment  is  altogether  at  the  ex* 
pence  of  their  maflers,  and  the  work  which  they 
perform  is  not  of  a  nature  to  repay  that  expence. 
That  work  confifts  in  fervices  which  perifh  ge- 
nerally in  the  very  inftant  of  their  'performance, 
and  docs  not  fix  or  realize  itfelf  in  any  vendible 
'  '  commodity 
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commodity  which  can  replace  the  value  of  their  c  hap. 
wages  and  maintenance.  The  labour,  on  the  con- 
trary, of  artificers,  manufadlurers  and  merchants, 
naturally  does  fix  and  realize  itfelf  in  fome  fuch 
vendible  commodity.  It  is  upon  this  account  that, 
in  the  chapter  in  which  I  treat  of  produAive  and 
unproduftive  labour,  I  have  claflTed  artificers, 
manufacturers  and  merchants,  among  the  pro- 
ductive labourers,  and  menial  fervants  among  the 
barren  or  unproductive.  ,  ..      ,      ,    .    ,,  » 

Thirdly,  it  feems,  upon  every  fuppofition, 
improper  to  fay,  that  the  labour  of  artificers, 
manufacturers  and  merchants,  does  not  increafe 
the  real  revenue  of  the  fociety.  Though  wc 
ihould  fuppofe,  for  example,  as  it  feems  to  be 
fuppofed  in  this  fyftcm,  that  the  value  of  the 
daily,  monthly,  and  yearly  confumption  of 
this  clafs  was  exaCtly  equal  to  that  of  its 
daily,  monthly,  and  yearly  'production  j  yet  it 
would  not  from  thence  follow  that  its  labour 
added  nothing  to  the  real  revenue,  to  the  real 
value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  la- 
bour of  the  fociety.  An  ariTificer,  for  examp'ie, 
who,  in  the  firft  fix  months  aftc;  harvelt,  executes 
ten  pounds  worth  of  work,  though  he  Ihould  in  the 
fame  time  confume  ten  pounds  worth  of  corn  and 
other  neceflaries,  yet  really  adds  the  value  of  ten 
pounds  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  the  fociety.  While  he  has  been  con- 
fuming  a  half  yearly  revenue  of  ten  pounds  worth 
of  corn  and  other  neceflaries,  he  has  produced  an 
equal  value  of  work  capable  of  purchafing,  either 
to  himfelf  or  to  fome  other  perfon,  an  equal  half 
yearly  revenue.     The  value,   therefore,  of  what 
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B  o j3  K  has  been  confumed  and   produced  during  theAl 
fix  months  is  equal,   not  to  ten,  but  to  twenty 
pounds.     It  is  pofllble,    indeod,   that   no  inore 
than  ten  pounds  worth  of  this   value,  may  ever 
have  esifted  at  any  one  moment  of  time.      But  if 
the  ten  pounds  worth  of  corn  and  other  necef- 
faries,  which  were  confumed  by  the  artificer,  had 
been  confumed  by  a  foldier  or  by  a  menial  fer- 
vant,  the  value  of  that  part  of  the  annual  produce 
which  cxifled  at  the  end  of  the  fix  months,  would 
have  been  ten  pounds  lefs  than  it  a<ftual]y  is  in 
confequence  of  the  labour  of  the  artificer.    Though 
the  value  of  what  the  artificer  produces^  there- 
fore, (hould  not  at  any  one  moment  of  time  be 
fuppofcd    greater   than    the  value    he  confumes, 
yet  at  every  moment  of  time  the  aftually  exilling 
value  of  goods  in  the  market  is,  in  confequence 
of  what  he  produces,  greater  than  it   otherwifc 
would  be.   '■--'■•■»    ■■-•';   •*-       ■■"■^^f'l  .■.'■/  ; 
When  the  patrons  of  this  fyftem  aflert,   that 
the  confumption  of  artificers,   manufadurers  and 
n\erchants,    is  equal   to  the  value  of  what  they 
produce,  they  probably  mean  no  more  than  that 
their  revenue,  or  the  fund  deftined  for  their  con- 
fumption^  is  equal  to  it.      But  if  they  had  ex- 
prelTed   themfelves    more    accurately,    and    only 
aflertcd,  that  the  revenue  of  this  clafs  was  equal 
to   the  value  of  what  they   produced,    it  might 
readily  have  occurred  to   the   reader,    that  what 
woijld   naturally   be    faved  out  of  this   revenue, 
muft  necefl^arily  increafe  more   or   lefs    the  real 
wealth  of  the   fociety.      In  order,    therefore,   to 
make  but  fomething   like  an   argument,    it  was 
neceflary  that  they  (hould  exprefs  themfelves  as 

they 
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they  have  done ;   and  this  argument,  even  fup-  chap, 
pofing  things  a(fhially  were  as   it  fecms  to  prc- 
ibme  them  to  be,  turns  out  to  be  a  very  incon« 
clufiveone.  '''""'" 

Fourthly,  farmers  and  country  labourers  can 
no  more  augment,  without  parfimony,  the  real 
revenue,  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  la- 
bour of  their  fociety,  than  artificers,  manufac- 
turers and  merchants.  The  annual  produce  of 
the  land  and  labour  of  any  fociety  can  be  aug- 
mented only  in  two  ways  j  either,  firft,  by  fome 
improvement  in  the  productive  powers  of  the 
ufeful  labour  actually  maintained  within  it ;  or, 
fecondly,  by  fome  increafe  in  the  quantity  of 
that  labour. 

The  improvement  in  the  produftivc  powers  of 
pfeful  labour  depend,  firft,  upon  the  improve- 
ment in  the  ability  of  the  workman;  and, 
fecondly,  upon  that  of  the  machinery  with  which 
he  works.  But  the  labour  of  artificers  and  ma- 
nufaAurers,  as  it  is  capable  of  being  more  fub- 
divided^  and  th«  labour  of  each  workman  rcr 
duced  to  a  greater  fimplicity  of  operation,  than 
that  of  farmers  and  country  labourers,  fo  it  is 
likewife  capable  of  both  thefe  forts  of  improve- 
ment in  a  much  higher  degree  *.  In  this  re- 
fpeft,  therefore,  the  clafs  of  cultivators  can  have 
no  fort  of  advantage  over  that  of  artificers  and 
manufaflurers. 

The  increafe  in  the  quantity  of  ufeful  labour 
jaftually  employed  within  any  fociety,  muft  de- 
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9  o  o  K  pcnd  altogether  upon  the  increafe  of  the  capital 
'^'  which  employs  it  j  and  the  increafe  of  that  ca- 
pital again  mu{l  be  exactly  equal  to  the  amount 
of  the  favings  from  the  revenue,  cither  of  the 
particular  perfons  who  manage  and  dire^  the 
employment  of  that  capital,  or  of  feme  other 
perfons  who  lend  it  to  them.  If  merchants,  arti" 
ficers  and  manufadurers  are,  as  this  fyftcm  feems 
to  fuppofe,  naturally  more  inclined  to  parfimony 
and  faving  than  proprietors  and  cultivators,  they 
arc,  fo  far,  more  likely  to  augment  the  quantity  of 
uleful  labour  employed  within  their  fociety,  and 
confequently  to  increafe  its  real  revenue,  the  annual 
produce  of  its  land  and  labour.  ,/./,-< 

Fifthly  and  laftly,  though  the  revenue  of  the 
inhabitants    of  every   country   was  fuppofed    to 
confift  altogether,  as  this  fyftem  feems  to   fup- 
pofe, in   the  quantity  of  fubfiftence  which   their 
indullry  could  procure  to  them;  yet,  even  upon 
this  fuppofuion,    the  revenue  of  a  trading   and 
manufadturing  country  mud,  other  things  being 
equal,  always  be  much  greater  than  that  of  one 
without    trade  or  manufadlures.    By  means    of 
trade  and  manufadbures,   a  greater   quantity    of 
fubfidence  can  be  annually  imported  into  a  par- 
ticular country  than  what  its  own  lands,  in  the 
a6tual   (late  of   their    cultivation,    could  afford. 
The    inhabitants   of  a    town,   though   they   fre- 
quently poflefs  no  lands  of  their  own,  yet  draw 
to  thcmfclves  by    their  indullry  fuch  a  quantity 
of  the  rude  produce  of  the  lands  of  other  people 
as  fupplies  them,   not  only  with  the  materials   of 
their  work,  but  with  the  fund  of  their  fubfiftence, 
IX  What 
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country  in  its  neighbourhood,    one   indcp  'dent 
ftatc  or  country   may  frequently  be  with   u^ard 
to  other   independent  dates  or  countries.     It  is 
thus  that  Holland  draws  a  great  part  of  its  fub- 
fiftcnce  from  other  countries  j   live  cattle    from 
Holftcin  and  Jutland,  and  corn  from  almoft  all 
che    different    countries   of  Europe.      A    fmall 
quantity  of  manufadured   produce   purchafes  a 
great  quantity  of  rude  produce.     A  trading  and 
manufacturing  country,  therefore,    naturally  pur- 
chafes with  a  fmall  part  of  its  manufadlured  pro. 
duce  a  great  part  of  the  rude  produce  of  other 
countries ;    while,    on   the  contrary,  a    country 
without   trade    and    manufa(5tures    is    generally 
obliged  to  purchafe,  at  the  expence  of  a  great 
part  of  its  rude  produce,  a  very  fmall  part  of  the 
manufactured   produce  of  other   countries.     The 
one  exports  what  can  fubfiil  and    accommodate 
but  a  very  few,  and  imports  the  fubfiftence  and 
accommodation  of  a  great  number.    The  other 
exports  the    accommodation  and  fubfiftence  of  a 
great  number,    and  imports  that  of  a  very  few 
only.     The  inhabitants  of  the  one  mud  always 
enjoy  a  much  greater  quantity  of  fubfiftence  than 
what  their  own  lands,   in  the  adtual  ftate  of  their 
cultivation,    could  afford.      The    inhabitants    of 
the  other    muft    always    enjoy   a   much   fmaller 
quantity. 

This  fyftem,  however,  with  all  its  imperfec- 
tions, is  perhaps,  the  neareft  approximation  to  the 
truth  that  has  yet  been  publiftied  upon  the  fubjeCl 
of  political  ceconomy,  and  is  upon  that  account 
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■  o  o  K  ^ell  worth  the  confideration  of  every  man  wli« 
wifhes  to  examine  with  attention    the  principles 
of  that  very  important  fcicnce.     Though  in  re* 
prefenting  the    labour   which   is  employed  upon 
land  as  the  only  produ6^ive  labour,  the  notions 
which    it  inculcates  are  peril  api  too  narrow  and 
confined ;  yet   in  rcprcfcnting  the  yealth  of  na- 
tions as  confiding,  not  in  the  unconfumablc  riches 
of  money,   but  in  the  confnmahlc  goods  annually 
reproduced  by  the  labour  of  the  focicty ;    and  in 
reprcfenting  perfeft  liberty  as  the  only  efFcftual 
expedient   for  rendering  this  annwa!  reprdduftion 
the  greateft  pofTiblc,  its  doftrinc  u.-ems  to  be  in 
every  rcfpcdt  as  juft  as  it  is  generous  and  liberaK 
Its  followers  are  very  numerous;    and  as  men  are 
fond  of  paradoxes,    and   of  appearing  to  under- 
Hand  what  furpalles   the  comprchenfion  of  ordi- 
nary people,    the   paradox    which    it   maintains, 
concerning    the   unprcJiftive   nature  of  manu- 
fafluring  labour,  has  not  perhaps    contributed  a 
little   to  increafe  the  number    of  its    admirers. 
They  have  for  fome  years   pad    made  a  prcttj^ 
confiderable  feft,  diftinguiflied  in  the  French  re- 
public of  letters  by  the  name  of,  The  CEcono- 
mifts.     Their  works  have  certainly  been  of  fome 
fervicc  to  their  country;    not  only  by  bringing 
into  general  difcufTion,  many  fubjedls  which  had 
never  been  welt  examined   before,  btit  by  influ- 
encing in  fome  meafure   the   public   adminiftra- 
tion   in   favour  of  agriculture.     It  has  been  in 
confequence  of  their  reprefentations,    according. 
ly,  that  the  agriculture  of  France  has  been  de- 
livered from  feveral  of  the  oppreflfions  which  it 
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before  laboured  under.  The  term  during  which 
fuch  a  leafe  can  be  granted,  as  will  be  valid 
againft  every  future  purchafcr  or  proprietor  of 
the  land,  has  been  prolonged  from  nine  to  twenty- 
feven  years.  The  ancient  provincial  reftraints  upon 
the  tranfportation  of  corn  from  one  province  of 
the  kingdom  to  anothei^  have  been  entirely  taken 
away,  and  the  liberty  of  exporting  it  to  all  fo- 
reign countries,  has  been  elbblifhed  as  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  kingdom  in  all  ordinary  cafes. 
This  fcft,  in  their  works,  which  arc  very  nu- 
merous, and  which  treat  not  only  of  what  is  pro- 
perly called  Political  (Economy,  or  of  the  na- 
ture and  caufes  of  the  wealth  of  nations,  but  of 
every  other  branch  of  the  fyftem  of  civil  go- 
vernment, all  follow  implicitly,  and  without  any 
fenfible  variation,  the  do6trine  of  Mr.  Quefnai. 
There  is  upon  this  account  little  variety  in  the 
greater  part  of  their  works.  The  mod  diflindb 
and  beft  conneded  account  of  this  doclrine  is  to 
be  found  in  a  little  book  written  by  Mr.  Mercier 
de  la  Riviere,  fomctirTie  Intendant  of  Martinico, 
intitled.  The  natural  and  eflential  Order  of  Po- 
litical Societies.  The  admiration  of  this  whole 
fedl  for  their  maftcr,  who  was  himfelf  a  man  of 
the  greateft  modefty  and  fimplicity,  is  not  infe- 
rior to  that  of  any  of  the  ancient  philofophers 
for  the  founders  of  their  refpeflive  fyftcms. 
•*  There  have  been,  fince  the  world  began,"  fays 
a  very  diligent  and  refpeiSlable  author,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Mirabeau,  "  three  great  inventions 
"  which  have  principally  given  liability  to  po- 
litical focieties,  independent  of  many  other  in- 
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'  vcntioni  which  htve  enriched  and  tdorned 
'  them.  The  firfl,  is  the  invention  of  wricing, 
(  which  abne  gives  human  nature  the  power  of 

<  tranfmitcing,   without  alteration,    its  laws,    its 

*  contrails,  its  annals,  and  its  difcoveries.  The 
'  kcond,  is  the  invention  of  money,  which  binds 
'  together  all  the  relations  between  civilized  fo* 

*  cieties.    The  third,  is  the  (Economical  Table, 

<  the  refult  of  the  other  two,  which  completes 

*  them  both  by  perfedling  their  objeA }  the  great 
'  difcovery  of  our  age,  but  of  which  our  pofte- 
«  rity  will  reap  the  benefit."  *  •- 

As  the  political  oeconomy  of  the  nations  of 
modern  Europe,  has  been  more  favourable  to 
manufadtures  and  foreign  trade,  the  indudry  of 
the  towns*  than  to  agriculture,  the  induftry  of  the 
country ;  fo  that  of  other  nations  has  followed  a 
different  plan,  and  has  been  more  favourable  to 
agriculture  than  to  manufadures  and  foreign 
trade. 

The  policy  of  China  favours  agriculture  more 
than  all  other  employments.  In  China,  the  con- 
dition of  a  labourer  is  faid  to  be  ns  much  fupe- 
rior  to  that  of  an  artificer,  as  in  moft  parts  of 
Europe,  that  of  an  artificer  is  to  that  of  a  la- 
bourer. In  China,  the  great  ambition  of  every 
man  is  to  get  pofTelTion  of  fome  little  bit  of  land, 
either  in  property  or  in  leafv: ;  and  leafcs  arc  there 
faid  to  be  granted  upon  very  moderate  terms,  and 
to  be  fufFiciently  fecured  to  the  leffces.  The  Chi- 
nefc  have  littic  refpcft  for  foreign  trade.  Your 
beggarly  commerce !  was  the  language  in  which 
the  Mandarins  of  Pckin   ufed  to  ulk  to  Mr. 
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De  lange,  the  Ruffian  envoy,  concerning  it  *.  c  h  a  r. 
Except  with  Japan,  the  Chinefc  carry  on,  them- 
felvcs,  and  in  their  own  bottoim,  little  or  no  fo- 
reign trade  \  and  it  ii  only  into  one  or  two  ports 
of  their  kingdom  that  they  even  admit  the  (hipt 
of  foreign  nations.  Foreign  trade,  therefore,  is, 
in  China,  every  way  conHned  within  a  much  nar* 
rower  circle  than  that  to  which  it  would  natu- 
rally extend  itfelf,  if  more  freedom  was  allowed  to 
it,  either  in  their  own  (hips,  or  in  thofe  of  foreign 

nations.  '  •       -  -• - 

Manufactures,  as  in  a  fmall  bulk  they  fre- 
quently contain  a  great  value,  and  can  upon  that 
account  be  tranfporced  at  lefs  expence  from  one 
country  to  another  than  mud  parts  of  rude  pro- 
duce, are,  in  almoft  ''H  countries,   the  principal 
fupport  of  foreign  trade.     In  countries,  befidcs, 
lefs  extenfivc  and  lefs   favourably  circumftanccd 
for  interior  commerce  than  China,  they  generally 
require  the  fupport  of  foreign  trade.     Without 
an  extenfive  foreign  market,  they  could  not  well 
flourilh,  either  in  countries  fo  moderately  exten- 
five as  to  afford  but  a  narrow  home  market ;  or 
in  countries  where  the  communication   between 
one  province  and  another  was  fo  difficult,  as  to 
render  it  impoffible  for  the  goods  of  any  parti- 
cular place  to  enjoy   the  whole  of  that  home 
market  which  the   country   could   afford.     The 
perfection  of  manufacturing  indudry,  it  muft  be 
remembered,   depends  altogether  upon  the  divi- 
fion  of  labour  \  and  the  degree  to  which  the  di- 

*  See  the  Journal  of  Mr.  Dc  Lange  in  Bell's  Traveh, 
vol.  ii.  p.  2;8.  276.  and  293. 
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BOOK  virion  of  labour  can  be  introduced  into  any  nra-?' 
nufadurci  is  neceflarily  regulated,  it  has  already 
been  fhown,  by  the  extent  of  the  ma:/.et.  BuC 
the  great  extent  of  the  empire  of  China,  the  vaft 
multitude  of  its  inhabitants,  the  variety  of  cli- 
mate, and  confequently  of  productions  in  its  dif- 
ferent provinces,  and  the  eafy  communication  by 
means  of  water  carriage  between  the  greater  part 
of  them,  render  the  home  market  of  that  country 
of  fo  great  extent,  as  to  be  alone  fuffieient  to  fup- 
port  very  great  manufaftures,  and  to  admit  of 
very  confiderable  fubdiviflons  of  labour.  The 
home  market  of  China  is,  perhaps,  in  extent,  not 
much  inferior  to  the  market  of  all  the  different 
countries  of  Europe  put  together.  A  more  ex- 
tenfive  foreign  trade,  however,  which  to  this  great 
home  market  added  the  foreign  market  of  all  the 
reft  of  the  world  j  efpecially  if  any  confiderable 
part  of  this  trade  was  carried  on  in  Chinefe  (hips ; 
could  fcarce  fail  to  increafe  very  much  the  ma- 
nufactures of  China,  and  to  improve  very  much 
the  productive  powers  of  its  manufacturing  in- 
duftry.  By  a  more  extenfive  navigation,  the  Chi- 
nefe would  naturally  learn  the  art  of  ufing  and 
conilruCting  themfelves  all  the  different  machines 
made  ufe  of  in  other  countries,  as  well  as  the 
other  improvements  of  art  and  induftry  which 
are  praCtifed  in  all  the  different  parts  of  the 
world.  Upon  their  prefent  plan  they  have  little 
opportunity  of  improving  themfelves  by  the  ex- 
ample of  any  other  nation}  except  that  of  the 
Japanefe. 

The  policy  of  ancient  Egypt  too,  and  that  of 

t^e  Gcntoo  government  of  Indoftan,  fecm  to  have 
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favoured  agricultruc  more  than  all  other  employ-  c  ii  a  p. 
ments.  ^  »' w^-^-^a;     i.  :^^:::j:h         "^• 

Both  in  ancient  Egypt  and  Indoftan,  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  was  divided  into  dif- 
ferent calls  or  tribes,  each  of  which  was  confined, 
from  father  to  fon,  to  a  particular  employment 
or  clafs  of  employments.  The  fon  of  a  prieft 
w:is  neceflarily  a  prieft;  the  fon  of  a  foldier,  a 
foldier  j  the  fon  of  a  labourer,  a  labourer  j  the 
fon  of  a  weaver,  a  weaver  j  the  fon  of  a  taylor, 
a  taylor  j  &c.  In  both  countries,  the  call  of  the 
priefts  held  the  higheft  rank,  and  that  of  the  fol- 
diers  the  next  i  and  in  both  countries,  the  caft  of 
the  farmers  and  labourers  was  fuperior  to  the  cafts 
of  merchants  and  manufadlurers. 

The  government  of  both  countries  was  parti- 
cularly attentive  to  the  intereft  of  agriculture. 
The  works  conftrufted  by  the  ancient  fovereigns 
of  Egypt  for  the  proper  diftribution  of  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Nile  were  famous  in  antiquity  j  and 
the  ruined  remains  of  fome  of  them  are  ftill  the 
admiration  of  travellers.  Thofe  of  the  fame 
kind  which  were  conftrufled  by  the  ancient  fo- 
vereigns  of  Indoftan,  for  the  proper  diftribution 
of  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  as  well  as  of  many 
other  rivers,  though  they  have  been  lefs  cele- 
brated, feem  to  have  been  equally  great.  Both 
countries,  accordingly,  though  fubjeft  occafion- 
ally  to  dearths,  have  been  famous  for  their  great 
fertility.  Though  both  were  extremely  popu- 
lous, yet,  in  years  of  moderate  plenty,  they  were 
both  able  to  export  great  quantities  of  grain  to 
their  neighbours. 

Vol.  III.  D  The 
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The  ancient  Egyptians  had  a  fuperftitlous 
averfion  to  the  feaj  and  as  the  Gentoo  religion 
does  not  permit  its  followers  to  light  a  fire,  nor 
confcquently  to  drefs  any  viftuals  upon  the  wa- 
ter, it  in  effect  prohibits  them  from  all  diflant 
fea  voyages.  Both  the  Egyptians  and  Indians 
muft  have  depended  almoft  altogether  upon  the 
navigation  of  other  nations  for  the  exportation 
of  their  furplus  produce ;  and  this  dependency, 
as  it  muft  have  confined  the  market,  fo  it  muft 
have  difcouraged  the  increafe  of  this  furplus  pro- 
duce. It  muft  have  difcouraged  too  the  increafe 
of  the  manufaftured  produce  more  than  that  of 
the  rude  produce.  Manufadures  require  a  much 
more  extenfive  market  than  the  moft  important 
parts  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  land.  A  finglc 
ftioemaker  will  make  more  than  three  hundred 
pairs  of  ftioes  in  the  year ;  and  his  own  family 
will  not  perhaps  wear  out  fix  pairs.  Unlefs 
therefore  he  has  the  cuftom  of  at  leaft  fifty  fuch 
families  as  his  own,  he  cannot  difpofe  of  the 
whole  produce  of  his  own  labour.  The  moft 
numerous  clafs  of  artificers  will  feldom,  in  a  large 
country,  make  more  than  one  in  fifty  or  one  in  a 
hundred  of  the  whole  number  of  families  con- 
tained in  it.  But  in  fuch  large  countries  as 
France  and  England,  the  number  of  people  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  has  by  fome  authors  been 
computed  at  a  half,  by  others  at  a  third,  and  by 
no  author  that  I  know  of,  at  lefs  than  a  fifth  of 
the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  country.  But  as 
the  produce  of  the  agriculture  of  both  France 
and  England  is,  the  far  greater  pare  of  it,  con- 
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fumed  at  home,  each  perfon  employed  in  it  muff,  c  h  a  P. 
according   to   thefe   computations,    require    little 
more  than  the  cullom  of  one,  two,  or,  at  moft, 
of  four  fuch  families  as  his  own,  in  order  to  dif- 
pofe  of  the   whole   produce  of  his  own   labour. 
Agriculture,    therefore,    can  fupport   itfclf  under 
the  difcouragement  of  a  confined  market,  much 
better  than  manufaflures.     In  both  ancient  Egypt 
and   Indoftan,    indeed,    the    confinement  of  the 
foreign  market  was  in  fome  meafure  compenfafed 
by  the  conveniency  of  many  inland  navigations, 
which  opened,  in  the  moft  advantageous  manner, 
the  whole  extent  of  the   home  market  to  every 
part  of  the  produce  of  every  different  dillrid  of 
thofc  countries.     The  great  extent  of  Indoftan 
too   rendered  the  home  market  of  that  country 
very  great,  and  fufRcient  to  fupport  a  great  va- 
riety of  manufaftures.     But  the  fmall  extent  of 
ancient  Egypt,  which  was  never  equal  to  Eng- 
land, muft  at  all  times  have  rendered  the  home 
market  of  that  country  too  narrow  for  fupport- 
ing  any  great  variety  of  manufadures.     Bengal, 
accordingly,    the    province    of    Indoftan    which 
commonly  exports  the  greateft  quantity  of  rice, 
has    always     been    more     remarkable     for    the 
exportation  of  a  great  variety  of  manufadlures, 
than  for  that  of  its  grain.    Ancient  Egypt,  on  the 
contrary,  though  it  exported  fome  manufaftures, 
fine  linen  in   particular,   as  well  as  fome  other 
goods,  was  always  moftjdiftinguifhed  for  its  great 
exportation  of  grain.     It  was  long  the  granary  of 
the  Roman  empire. 
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The  fovercigns  of  China,  of  ancient  Egypt, 
and  of  the  different  kingdoms  into  which  In- 
doftan  has  at  different  times  been  divided,  have 
always  derived  the  whole,  or  by  far  the  moft 
confiderable  part,  of  their  revenue  from  fome  fort 
of  land-tax  or  land-rent.  This  land-tax  or  land- 
rent,  like  the  tithe  in  Europe,  confifted  in  a  cer- 
tain proportion,  a  fifth,  it  is  faid,  of  the  produce 
of  the  land,  which  was  cither  delivered  in  kind, 
or  paid  in  money,  according  to  a  certain  valua- 
tion, and  which  therefore  varied  from  year  to 
year  according  to  all  the  variations  of  the  pro- 
duce. It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  fove- 
rcigns of  thofc  countries  Ihould  be  particularly 
attentive  to  the  interefts  of  agriculture,  upon  the 
profperity  or  dcclenfion  of  which  immediately  de- 
pended the  yearly  increafc  or  diminution  of  their 
own  revenue. 

The  policy  of  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece, 
and  that  of  Rome,  though  it  honoured  agricul- 
ture more  than  manufaftures  or  foreign  trade, 
yet  feems  rather  to  have  difcouraged  the  latter 
employments,  than  to  have  given  any  diredt  or 
intentional  encouragement  to  the  former.  In 
feveral  of  the  ancient  ftates  of  Greece,  foreign 
trade  was  prohibited  altogether;  and  in  feveral 
others  the  employments  of  artificers  and  ma- 
nufadlurers  were  confidcred  as  hurtful  to  the 
ftrength  and  agility  of  the  human  body,  as  ren* 
dering  it  incapable  of  thofe  habits  which  their 
military  and  gymnaftic  cxercifes  endeavoured  to 
form  in  it^  and  as  thereby  difqualifying  it  more 
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or  lefs  for  undergoing  the  fatigues  and  encoun- 
tering the  dangers  of  war.  Such  occupations 
were  confidercd  as  fit  only  for  flaves,  and  the  free 
citizens  of  the  (late  were  prohibited  from  excrcifing 
thcni.  Even  in  thofe  ftates  where  no  fuch  pro- 
hibition took  place,  as  in  Ronne  and  Athens,  the 
great  body  of  the  people  were  in  effcd  excluded 
from  all  the  trades  which  are  now  commonly  cxer- 
cifcd  by  the  lower  fort  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns. 
Such  trades  were,  at  Athens  and  Rome,  all  oc- 
cupied by  the  flaves  of  the  rich,  who  exercifed 
them  for  the  benefit  of  their  mafters,  whofe  wealth> 
power,  and  protedlion,  made  it  almoft  impofiible 
for  a  poor  freeman  to  find  a  market  for  his  work, 
when  it  came  into  competition  with  that  of  the 
flaves  of  the  rich.  Slaves,  however,  are  very  fel- 
dom  inventive;  and  all  the  mofl:  important  im- 
provements, either  in  machinery,  or  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  diftribution  of  work,  which  facilitate  and 
abridge  labour,  have  been  the  difcovcries  of  free- 
men. Should  a  flave  propofe  any  improvement 
of  this  kind,  his  matter  would  be  very  apt  to  con- 
fider  the  propofal  as  the  fuggeftion  of  lazinefs,  and 
of  a  defire  to  fave  his  own  labour  at  the  matter's 
expencc.  The  poor  flave,  inftead  of  reward, 
would  probably  meet  with  much  abufe,  perhaps 
with  fome  puniftiment.  In  the  manufadtures 
carried  on  by  flaves,  therefore,  more  labour  mutt 
generally  have  been  employed  to  execute  the 
fame  quantity  of  work,  than  in  thofe  carried  on 
by  freemen.  The  work  of  the  former  muft, 
vpon  that  account,  generally   have  been    dearer 
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BOOK   than  that  of  the  latter.     The  Hungarian  mines, 
it  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Montefquicu,  though  not 
richer,  have  always  been  wrought  with  lefs  expencc, 
and  therefore  with  more  profit,   than  the  Turkifh 
mines  in  their  neighbourhood.    Tlie  Turkifh  mines 
arc  wrought  by   flavesj   and   the  arms  of  thofc 
Haves  are  the  only  machines  which  the  Turks  have 
ever  thought    of   employing.      The  Hungarian 
mines  are  wrought  by  freemen,  who  employ  a  great 
deal  of  machinery,  by  which  they   facilitate  and 
abridge  their  own  labour.     From  the  very  little 
that  is  known  about  the  price  of  manufadures  in 
the  times  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  would 
appear  that  thofc  of  the  finer  fort  were  exccflively 
dear.     Silk  fold  for  its  weight  in  gold.     It  was 
not,  indeed,  in  thofc  times  a  European  manufac- 
ture; and  as  it  was  all  brought  from  the  EaO: 
Indies,  the  diftance  of  the  carriage  may  in  fome 
meafurc  account  for  the  greatnefs  of  the  price. 
The  price,  however,  which  a  lady,  it  is  faid,  would 
fometimes  pay  for  a  piece  of  very  fine  linen,   feems 
to  have  been  equally  extravagant  j  and  as  linen  was 
always  either  an  European,   or,  at  fartheft,    an 
Egyptian  manufadure,  this  high  price  can  be  ac- 
counted for  only  by  the  great  cxpence  of  the  la- 
bour which  muft  have  been  employed  about  it, 
and  the  expence  of  this  labour  again  could  arifc 
from  nothing  but  the  awkwardnefs  of  the  ma- 
chinery which  i(  made  ufe  of.      The  price  of  fine 
woollens   too,  though   not  quite  fo  extravagant, 
feems  however  to  have  been  much  above  that  of 
the  prefent  times,,    Spm^  cloths,  we  arc  told  by 
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Pliny,  dyed  in  a  particular  manner,  coll  a  hundred  chap. 
denarii,  or   three  pounds   fix  (hillings  and  eight 
pence  the  pound  weight  *.     Others  dyed  in  ano- 
ther manner  cod  a   thoufand  denarii  the  pound 
weight,   or   thirty- three   pounds  fix  Ihillings  and 
eight  pence.     The  Roman  pound,   it  muft  be  re« 
membered,  contained  only  twelve  of  our  avoirdu- 
pois ounces.     This  high  price,   indeed,  ftcms  to 
have  been  principally  owing  to  the  dye.     But  had 
not  the  cloths  thcmfelves  been  much  dearer  than 
any  which  are  made  in  the  prcfent  times,  (6  very 
cxpenfive  a  dye  would  not  probably   have   been 
beftowed   upon  them.     The  difproportion  would 
have  been   too  great  between   the   value  of  the 
acceflbry  and    that  of  the  principal.     The  price 
mentioned  by  the  fame  •]■  author  of  fome  Tricli- 
naria,  a  fort  of  woollen  pillows  or  cufhions  made 
life  of  to  lean  upon  as  they  reclined  upon  their 
couches  at  table,   pafles  all  credibility;  fome  of 
them  being  faid  to  have  coft  more  than  thirty 
thoufand,  others  more  than  three  hundred  thoufand 
pounds.     This  high  price  too  is  not  faid  to  have 
arifen  from  the  dye.     In  the  drefs  of  the  people  of 
falhion  of  both  fexes,  there  feems  to  have  been 
much  lefs  variety,  it  is  obferved  by  Doctor  Ar- 
buthnot,  in  ancient  than  in  modern  times ;  and  the 
very  little  variety  which  we  find  in  that  of  the  an- 
cient (latues  confirms  his  obfervation.     He  infers 
from  this,  that  their  drefs  muft  upon  the  whole  have 
been  cheaper  than  ours :   but  the  conclufion  does 
not  feem  to  follow.    When  the  expence  of  fafhion- 
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BOOK  able  drcfs  is  very  great,  the  variety  mud  be  vcr/ 
'  '      fmall.     But  when,  by  the  improvenKnts  in   the 
produdlive   powers  of  manufaduring  art  and  in- 
duftry,   the  cxpence  of  any  one  drcfs  comes  to  be 
very  moderate,  the  variety  will  naturally  be  very 
great.     The   rich  not  being  able    to   diftinguilh 
themfelves  by  the  expence  of  any  one  drefs,  will 
naturally  endeavour  to  do  fo  by  the  multitude  and 
variety  of  their  drefles. 
iS    The  greateft  and  mod  important  branch  of  the 
commerce  of  every  nation,  it  has  already  been  ob- 
ferved,  is  that  which  is  carried  on  between  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  and  thofe  of  the  country.   The 
inhabitants  of  the  town  draw  from  the  country  the 
rude  produce  which  conftitutes  both  the  materials 
of  their  work  and  the  fund  of  their  fubfiftencej 
and  they  pay  for  this  rude  produce  by  fending  back 
to  the  country  a  certain  portion  of  it  manufadurcd 
and  prepared  for  immediate  ufe.     The  trade  which 
is  carried  on  between  thefe  two  different  fets  of 
people,  confifts  ultimately  in  a  certain  quantity  of 
rude  produce  exchanged  for  a  certain  quantity  of 
manufactured   produce.      The  dearer   the  latter, 
therefore,  the  cheaper  the  former  j  and   whatever 
tends  in  any  country  to  raife  the  price  of  manu- 
fa6lured  produce,  tends  to  lower  that  of  the  rude 
produce  of  the  land,   and  thereby  to  difcourage 
agriculture.     The  fmaller   the    quantity  of  ma- 
nufadured  produce  which  any  given  quantity  of 
rude  produce,  or,  what  comes  to  the  fame  thing-, 
which   the   price  of  any  given   quantity   of  rude 
produce  is   capable  of  purchafing,    the    fmall^r 
the  exchangeable  value  of  that    ^iven   quantity 
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of  rude  produce  j  tlic  fmaller  the  encouragement  chap. 
which  either  the  landlord  has  to  increafc  its  quan- 
tity by  improving,  or  the  fanner  by  cultivating 
the  land.  What-vcr,  befides,  tends  to  diminifh 
in  any  country  the  number  of  artificers  and  ma- 
nufadlurers,  tends  to  diminifh  the  home  market, 
the  mod  important  of  all  markets  for  the  rude 
produce  of  the  lanJ,  and  thereby  (till  further  to 
difcourage  agriculture. 

Those  fyflems,  riierefore,  which  preferring 
agriculture  to  all  other  employments,  in  order 
to  promote  it,  impofe  reftraints  upon  manufac- 
tures and  foreign  trade,  ad  contrary  to  the  very 
end  which  they  propofe,  and  indiredlly  difcou- 
rage that  very  fpecies  of  induftry  which  they 
mean  to  promote.  They  are  fo  far,  perhaps, 
more  inconfiflent  than  even  the  mercantile  fyftem. 
That  fyftem,  by  encouraging  manufadtures  and 
foreign  trade  more  than  agriculture,  turns  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  capital  of  the  fociety  from 
fupporting  a  more  advantageous,  to  fupport  a 
lefs  advantageous  fpecies  of  induftry.  But  ftill 
it  really  and  in  the  end  encourages  that  fpecies 
of  induftry  which  il  means  to  promote.  Thofe 
agricultural  fyftems,  on  the  contrary,  really  and 
in  the  end  difcourage  their  own  favourite  fpecies 
of  induftry. 

It  is  thus  that  every  fyftem  which  endeavours, 
either,  by  extraordinary  encouragements,  to  draw 
towards  a  particular  fpecies  of  induftry  a  greater 
fhare  of  the  capital  of  the  fociety  than  what  would 
naturally  go  to  it  j  or,  by  extraordinary  reftiaints, 
JQ  force  from  a  particular  fpecies  of  induftry  fome 
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(hare  of  the  capital  which  would  otherwife  be 
employed  in  it;  is  in  reality  lubvcrfive  of  the 
great  purpofe  which  it  means  to  piomuie.  It 
retards,  inftcad  of  accelerating,  the  progrcfs  of 
the  fociety  towards  real  wealth  and  greatncis  j  and 
diminilhcs,  inflead  of  increafing,  the  real  value  of 
the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and  labour. 

All  fyftems  either  of  preference  or  of  reftraint, 
therefore,  being  thus  completely  taken  away,  the 
obvious  and  fimple  fyftem  of  natural  liberty  efta- 
blifhes  itfelf  of  its  own  accord.     Every  man,  as 
long  as  he  does  not  violate  the  laws  of  jufticc,  is 
left  perfectly  free  to  purfue  his  own  intercfl:  his 
own  way,  and  tc  bring  both  his  induftry  and  capi« 
tal  into  competition  with  thofe  of  any  other  man, 
or  order  of  men.     The  fovereign  is  completely 
difcharged  from  a  duty,  in  the  attempting  to  per- 
form which  he  muft  always  be  expofed  to  innu- 
merable delufions,  and  for  th^  proper  performance 
of  which  no  human  wifdom  or  knowledge  could 
ever   be  fufficientj    the   duty  of   fuperintending 
the  induftry  of  private  people,  and  of  direfting  it 
towards  the  employments  mod  fuitable  to  the  in- 
terell  of  the  fociety.    According  to  the  fyftem  of 
natural  liberty,  the  fovereign  has  only  three  duties 
to  attend  toj  three  duties  of  great  importance, 
indeed,  but  plain  and  intelligible  to  common  un- 
derftandings :  firft,  the  duty  of  protedling  the  fo» 
ciety  from  the  violence  and  invafion  of  other  in- 
dependent focietiesj   fecondly,  the  duty  of  pro- 
tedling,  as  far  as  poITible,  every  member  of  the 
fociety  from  the  injuftice  or  oppreflion  of  every 
other  member  of  it,  or  the  duty  of  eftabliihing 
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an  exa<5fc  adminiftration  of  jiiflice;  and,  thirdly,  chap. 
the  duty  of  creating  and  maintaining  certain  pub- 
lic works  and  certain  public  inllitutions,  which 
it  can  never  be  for  the  intercft  of  any  individual, 
or  fmall  number  of  individuals,  to  eredt  and  main- 
tain  i  becaufe  the  profit  could  never  repay  the  ex- 
pence  to  any  individual  or  fmall  number  of  indi- 
viduals, though  it  may  frequently  do  much  more 
than  repay  it  to  a  great  fociety. 

The  proper  performance  of  thofc  feveral  duties 
of  the  fovereign  neccflarily  fuppofes  a  certain  ex- 
pence  ;  and  this  expence  again  neceflfarily  requires 
a  certain  revenue  to  fupport  it.     In  the  following 
book,  therefore,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  explain ;  firft, 
what  arc  the  neceffary  cxpences  of  the  fovereign 
or  commonwealth  j  and  which  of  thofe  expences 
ought  to  be  defrayed  by  the  general  contribution 
of  the  whole  fociety  ;  and  which  of  them,  by  that 
of  fome  particular  part  only,  or  of  fome  particular 
members  of  the  fociety:   fecondly,  what  are  the 
different  methods  in  which  the  whole  fociety  may 
be  made  to  contribute  towards  defraying  the  ex- 
pences incumbent  on  the  whole  fociety,  and  what 
are  the  principal  advantages  and  inconveniencies 
of  each  of  thofe  methods:  and,  thirdly,  what  are 
the  reafons  and  caufes  which  have  induced  almofl: 
all  modern  governments  to  mortgage  fome  part 
of  this  revenue,  or  to  contrail  debts,   and  what 
have  been  the  cfFcfts  of  thofe  debts  upon  the  real 
wealth,  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour 
of  the  fociety.     The  following  book,    therefore, 
will  naturally  be  divided  into  three  chapters. 
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Of  the  Expence  of  Defence. 

HE  firft  duty  of  the  fovereign,  that  of 
piotedling  the  fociety  from  the  violence 
and  invafion  of  other  independent  focicties,  can 
be  performed  only  by  :neans  of  a  military  force. 
But  the  expence. both  of  preparing  this  military 
force  in  time  of  peace,  and  of  employing  it  in 
time  of  wir,  is  very  diFFi^rent  in  the  different 
dates  of  fociety,  in  the  different  periods  of  im- 
provement. 

Among  nations  of  hunters,  the  loweft  and • 
rudcft  Ihte  of  fociety,  fuch  as  we  find  it  among 
the  native  tribes  of  North  America,  every  man 
is  a  warrior  as  well  as  a  hunter.  When  he  goes 
tu  war,  either  to  defend  his  fo^'ety,  or  to  revenge 
the  injuries  which  have  been  <  ne  to  it  by  other 
focieties,  he  maintains  himfeli  by  his  own  labour. 
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in  th.;  fame   manner  as  v>hcn  lie   lives  at  home,  i'  "  a  p. 
I  lis  focicty,    for  in   this   tlaic  of  things  there  is 
properly  neither  fovercign   nor  commonwralth,  i» 
at  no  fort  of  expence,  either  to  prepare  him  for 
the  field,  or  to  maintain  him  while  he  is  in  it. 

Among  nations  of  iheplicrds,  a  more  advanced 
ft.ite  of  fociety,    fuch  as  we   find   it  among  the 
Tartars  and   Arabs,  every   man    is,  in   the  fam» 
manner,    a    warrior.      Such  natio.is   have    com- 
monly no    fixed   habitation,    but  live,    either   in 
tents,  or  in  a  fort  of  covered  waggons  which  arc 
cafily   tranfportcd    from    place   to   place.      The 
whole  tribe    or  nation  changes  its  fituation  ac- 
cording to  the  difi^erent  feafons  of  the   year,  as 
well  as  according  to  other   accidents.     When  its 
herds  and  flocks   have  confumed   the   forage    of 
one  part  of  the  country,  it  removes   to  another, 
and   from  that  to   a  third.     In  tlic  dry  feafon,  ic 
comes  down  to  the  banks  of  the  rivers;  in  the 
wet  feafon  it  retires  to  the  upper  country.     When 
fuch  a  nation   [^o  "^  to  war,  the  wan  iors  will  not 
truft  their   iierds  and  flocks  to  the  feeble  defence 
of   their  old   men,    their    women    and   children, 
and  their   old   men,  their   women  and    chiklien, 
will    not   be   left    behind    without    defence    and 
without  fubfiftence.     The   whole    nation,  bcfidcs, 
being  accuftomed   to    a  wandering  life,  even   in 
time  of  peace,  cafily  takes  the  fi^!  1   in   time  of 
war.     Whether  it  marches  as  an  army,  or  moves 
about  as  a  company  of  herdfmen,  the  way  of  life 
is  nearly  the  fame,    though   the  objed  propofcJ 
by  it  be  very  diff*erent.     They  all  go  to  war  to- 
gether, therefore,  and  every  one  does  as  well  at 

he 
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he  can.  Among  the  Tartars,  even  the  women 
have  been  frequently  known  to  engage  in  battle* 
If  they  conquer,  whatever  belongs  to  the  hoftile 
tribe  is  the  recompence  of  the  viftory.  But  if 
they  are  vanquifhed,  all  is  lod,  and  not  only 
their  herds  and  flocks,  but  their  women  and  chil- 
dren, become  the  booty  of  the  conqueror.  Even 
the  greater  part  of  thofe  who  furvive  the  a<5tion 
are  obliged  to  fubmit  to  him  for  the  fake  of  im- 
mediate fubfiftence.  The  reft  are  commonly  dif. 
fipated  and  difperfed  in  the  defart. 

The  ordinary  life,  the  ordinary  exercifes  of  a 
Tartar  or  Arab,  prepare  him  fufficiently  for  war. 
Running,  wreftling,  cudgel-playing,  throwing 
the  javelin,  drawing  the  bow,  &c.  arc  the  com- 
mon paftimes  of  thofe  who  live  in  the  open  air, 
and  are  all  of  them  the  images  of  war.  When  a 
Tartar  or  Arab  adtually  goes  to  war,  he  is  main- 
tained, by  his  own  herds  and  flocks  which  he  car- 
ries with  him,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  peace. 
His  chief  or  fovereign,  for  thofe  nations  have  all 
chiefs  or  fovereigns,  is  at  no  fort  of  expence  in 
preparing  him  for  the  field ;  and  when  he  is  in  it, 
the  chance  of  plunder  is  the  only  pay  which  he 
either  expeds  or  requires. 

An  army  of  hunters  can  feldom  exceed  two  or 
three  hundred  men.  The  precarious  fubfiftence 
which  the  chace  affords  could  feldom  allow  a 
greater  number  to  keep  together  for  any  con- 
fiderable  time.  An  army  of  fhepherds,  on  the 
contrary,  may  fometimes  amount  to  two  or  three 
hundred  thoufand.  As  long  as  nothing  ftops 
their  progrefs,  as  long  as  they  can  go  on  from 
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one   diftrifl,    of  which  they  have   confumcd   the  ^  "^^  **• 
forage,    to   another   which    is  yet  entire  j    there 
feems    to    be   fcarce   any  limit    to  the  number 
who  can  march  on  together.     A  nation  of  hunters 
can   never  be  formidable  to  the  civilized  nations 
in  their  neighbourhood.    A  nation  of  fhepherds 
may.    Nothing  can   be  more  contemptible  than 
an  Indian  war  in  North  America.     Nothing,  on 
the  contrary,  can   be  more  dreadful  than  a  Tartar 
invafion    has    frequently    been    in   Afia.      The 
judgment  of  Thucydides,  that  both  Europe    and 
Afia   could  not  refid   the  Scythians  united,   has 
been  verified  by  the  experience  of  all  ages.     The 
inhabitants    of    the  extenfive,     but    defencelefs 
plains  of   Scythia    or  Tartary,    have   been   fre- 
quently united  under  the  dominion  of  the  chief  of 
fome    conquering   horde   or  clan;    and    the  ha- 
voc  and   devaftation    of  Afia    have   always  fig- 
nalized  their  union.    The  inhabitants  of  the  in- 
hofpitable  defarts  of  Arabia,  the  other  great  na- 
tion of  fhepherds,    have  never   been  united  but 
once;  under  Mahomet  and  his  immediate   fuc- 
ceflbrs.     Their  u  .ion,  which  was  more  the  efFeft 
of  religious    enthufiafm    than    of  conquefl:,  was 
fignalized  in  the  fame  manner.     If  the  hunting 
nations  of  America    fhould  ever  become   fhep- 
herds, their  neighbourhood  would  be  much  more 
dangerous  to   the  European  colonies    than  it   is 
at  prefent. 

In  a  yet  more  advanced  flate  of  fociety,  among 
thofe  nations  of  hufbandmen  who  have  little 
foreign  commerce,  and  no  other  manufadlurcs 
but  iliofe  coarfe  and  houfliold  ones  which  almoft 

every 
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* Bi  o  K  every  private   family  prepares   for    its    own  ufc i 
every  man,  in  the  fame  manner,  either  is  a  war- 
rior, or  cafiiy   becomes  fuch.     They  who  live  by 
agriculture   generally  pafs  the  whole  day  in  the 
open  air,  expofed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the 
feafons.      The    hardinefs   of   their    ordinary   life 
prepares  them  for  the  fatigues  of  war,   to  fomc 
of  which  their  necelTary  occupations  bear  a  great 
analogy.    The  necefTary  occupation   of  a  ditcher 
prepares  him   to  work   in   the  trenches,    and  to 
fortify  a  camp  as  well  as  to  enclofe  a  field.     The 
ordinary   paftimes    of  fuch    hufbandmen  are  the 
fame  as  thofe  of  (hepherds,  and  are  in   the  fame 
manner  the  images  of  war.     But  as  hufbandmen 
have  lefs  leifure  than  fhepherds,  they  are  not  fo 
frequendy  employed  in  thofe  paftimes.     They  are 
foldiers,  but  foldiers  not  quite   fo  much   matters 
of  their  exercife.     Such  as  they  are,  however,  it 
feldom  cofts  the  fovereign  or  commonwealth  any 
cxpence  to  prepare  them  for  the  field. 

Agriculture,  even  in  its  rudeft  and  loweft 
ftate,  fuppofes  a  fettlement ;  fome  fort  of  fixed 
habitation  which  cannot  be  abandoned  without 
great  lofs.  When  a  nation  of  mere  hufbandmen^ 
therefore,  goes  to  war,  the  whole  people  cannot 
take  the  field  together.  The  old  men,  the  wo- 
men and  children,  at  leaft,  muft  remain  at  home 
to  take  care  of  the  habitation.  All  the  men  of 
the  military  age,  however,  may  take  the  field, 
and-  in  fmall  nations  of  this  kind,  have  fre- 
quciiJy  done  fo.  In  every  nation  the  men  of  th« 
military  age  are  fuppofed  to  amount  to  about  a 
fourth  or  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  body  of  tlie 
8  .  people. 
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people.     If  the  campaign  too  (hould  begin  ^ifrer  chap. 
feed-time,    and   end    before    harvcfV,     both    the 
hufbandman  and  his  principal   labourers  can  be 
fpared  from  the  farm  without   much  lofs.      He 
trufls  that  the  work  which  muft  be  done  in  the 
mean  time  can  be  well  enough  executed  by  the 
old  men,  the  wonrten  and  the  children.     He  is 
not  unwilling,    therefore,   to   ferve   without  pay 
during  a  (hort  campaign,  and  it  frequently  coda 
the  fovereign  or  commonwealth  as  little  to  main- 
tain him  in  the  field  as  to  prepare  him  for  it. 
The  citizens  of  all  the  different  dates  of  ancient 
Greece  feem  to  have  ferved  in  this  manner  till 
after  the  fecond  Perfian  war;   and  the  people  of 
Peloponefus     till    after    the    Peloponefian    war. 
j^     The  Peloponefians,   Thucydides  obferves,   gene- 
?  My  left  the  field  in  the  fummcr,  and  returned 
home  to  reap  the  harveft.     The  Roman  people 
under  their  kings,   and  during  the  firft  ages  of 
the  republic,    ferved   in   the  fame   manner.      It 
was  not  till  the  fiege  of  Veii,  that  they,  who  ftaid 
at  home,  began  to  contribute  fomething  towards 
maintaining  thofe  who  went  to  war.     In  the  Eu- 
ropean monarchies,  which  were  founded  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  both  before  and  for 
fome  time  after  the  eftablilhment  of  what  is  pro- 
perly called  the  feudal  law,  the  great  lords,  with 
all  their  immediate  dependents,  ufcd  to  ferve  the 
crown  at  their  own  expence.     In  the  field,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  at  home,  they  maintained  them- 
felves  by  their  own  revenue,  and  not  by  any  fti- 
pend  or  pay  which  they  received  from  the  king 
upon  that  particular  occafion. 
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Im  a  more  advanced  ftatc  of  focicty,  two  dif- 
;  fcrcnt  caufcs  contribute  to  render  it  altogether 
impofliblc  that  they,  who  take  the  field,  fliould 
maintain  thcmfelves  at  their  own  expencc.  Thofe 
two  caufes  are,  the  progrefs  of  manufa£lures,  and 
the  improvement  in  the  art  of  war. 

Though  a  hufbandman  Ihould  be  employed 
in  an  expedition,  provided  it  begins  after  feed- 
time  and  ends  before  harveft,  the  interruption 
of  his  bufinefs  will  not  always  occafion  any  con- 
fidcrable  diminution  of  his  revenue.  Without 
the  intervention  of  his  labour,  nature  does  her- 
(elf  the  greater  part  of  the  work  which  remains 
to  be  done.  But  the  moment  that  an  artificer, 
a  fmith,  a  carpenter,  or  a  weaver,  for  example, 
quits  his  workhoufe,  the  fole  fource  of  his  re- 
venue is  completely  dried  up.  Nature  does  no- 
thing for  him,  he  does  all  for  himfelf.  When 
he  takes  the  field,  therefore,  in  defence  of  the 
public,  as  he  has  no  revenue  to  maintain  himfelf 
he  muft  neceflarily  be  maintained  by  the  public. 
But  in  a  country  of  which  a  great  part  of  the  in- 
habitants are  artificers  and  manufadlurers,  a  great 
part  of  the  people  who  go  to  war  muft  be  drawn 
from  thofe  claffes,  and  muft  therefore  be  main- 
tained by  the  public  as  long  as  they  are  employed 
in  its  lervice.  .  i..<       .  /    ., 

When  the  a'  of  war  too  has  gradually  grown 
up  to  be  a  very  intricate  and  complicated  fcience, 
when  the  event  of  war  ceafes  to  be  determined, 
as  in  the  firft  ages  of  fociety,  by  a  fingle  irreg«- 
la-  Ikirmifli  or  battle,  but  when  the  conteft  is 
generally  fpun  out  through  feveral  different  cam- 
paigns. 
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paigns,  each  of  which  lafts  during  the  greater  c  h  a  p. 
part  ef  the  year;  it  becomes  univerfaljy  necef- 
fary  that  the  public  (hould  maintain  thofe  who 
ferve  the  public  in  war,  at  Icaft  while  they  are 
employed  in  that  feryice.  Whatever  in  time  of 
peace  might  be  the  ordinary  occupation  of  thofe 
who  go  to  war,  fo  very  tedious  and  expenfive  a 
fervice  would  other  wife  be  by  far  too  heavy  a 
burden  upon  them.  After  the  fecond  Perfian 
war,  ac(iordingly,  the  armies  of  Athens  fcem  to 
have  been  generally  compofed  of  mercenary 
troops,  confiding,  indeed,  partly  of  citizens* 
but  partly  too  of  foreigners;  and  all  of  them 
equally  hired  and  paid  at  the  expence  of  the 
ftate.  From  the  time  of  the  fiege  of  Veil,  the 
armies  of  Rome  received  pay  for  their  fervice 
during  the  time  which  they  remained  in  the 
field.  Under  the  feudal  governments  the  mili- 
tary fervice  both  of  the  great  lords  and  of  their 
immediate  dependents  was,  after  a  certain  period* 
univcrfally  exchanged  for  a  payment  in  money* 
which  was  employed  to  maintain  thofe  who  ferved 
in  their  ftead.  .  ?  j  / 

The  number  of  thofe  who  can  go  to  war,  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  the  people, 
is  neceiTarily  much  fmaller  in  a  civilized,  than  in 
a  rude  ftate  of  fociety.  In  a  civilized  fociety, 
as  the  foldiers  are  maintained  altogether  by  the 
labour  of  thofe  who  are  not  foldiers..  the  number 
of  the  former  can  never  exceed  what  the  latter  can 
maintain,  over  and  above  maintaining,  in  a  man- 
ner fuitable  to  their  refpedtive  llations,  both  them- 
felvcs  and  the  other  officers  of  government,  and 
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*  o^^  >^  UWj  whom  they  arc  obliged  to  maintain.  In  the 
little  agrarian  ftatcs  of  ancient  Grirce,  a  fourth 
or  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
confldered  themfelves  as  foldiers,  and  would  fome- 
times,  it  is  faid,  take  the  field.  Among  the  cirilized 
nations  of  modern  Europe,  it  is  commonly  com- 
puted, that  not  more  than  one  hundredth  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  any  country  can  be  employ(  1  as 
foldiers,  without  ruin  to  the  country  which  pays 
the  expence  of  their  fervicc.    -       .    i    ..u  .... 

The  expence  of  preparing  the  army  for  the 
field  feems  not  to  have  become  confiderable  in 
any  nation,  till  long  after  that  of  maintaining  it 
in  the  field  had  devolved  entirely  upon  the  fove- 
reign  or  common  wealth.  In  all  the  different  re- 
publics of  ancient  Greece,  to  learn  his  military 
exercifes,  was  a  necelTary  part  of  education  im- 
pofed  by  the  flate  upon  every  free  citizen.  In 
every  city  there  feems  to  have  been  a  public 
field,  in  which,  under  the  proteftion  of  the  pub- 
lic magiftrate,  the  young  people  were  taught 
•heir  different  exercifes  by  different  maflers.  In 
this  very  fimple  inflitution,  confifled  the  whole 
expence  which  any  Grecian  flate  feems  ever  to 
have  been  at,  in  preparing  its  citizens  for  war. 
In  ancient  Rome  the  exercifes  of  the  Campus 
Martius  anfwered  the  fame  purpofe  with  thofe 
of  the  Gymnafium  in  ancient  Greece.  Under 
the  feudal  govf rnments,  the  many  public  ordi- 
nances that  the  citizens  of  every  diflrid  fhould 
praftife  archery  as  well  as  feveral  other  military 
exercifes,  were  intended  for  promoting  the  fame 
purpofe,  but  do  not  feem  to  have  promoted  it  {o 
■.-  '■  well. 
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wclU  Either  from  want  of  intereft  in  the  officers  chap. 
entrufted  with  the  execution  of  thofe  ordinances,  '* 
or  from  fome  other  caufe,  they  appear  to  have 
been  univerfally  negledted  }  and  in  the  progrefs  of 
all  thofe  governments,  military  exercifcs  feem  to 
have  gone  gradually  into  difufc  among  the  great 
body  of  the  people. 

In  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rom?, 
during  the  whole  period  of  their  exiftencc,  and 
under  the  feudal  governments  for  a  confiderable 
time  after  their  firft  eftablifhment,  the  trade  of 
a  foldier  was  not  a  feparate,  diftin£t  trade,  which 
conftituted  the  fule  or  principal  occupation  of  a 
particular  clafs  of  citizens.  Every  fubjedt  of  the 
ilate,  whatever  might  be  the  ordinary  trade  or 
occupation  by  which  he  gained  his  livelihood, 
confidered  himfelf,  upon  all  ordinary  pccafions, 
as  fit  likewifc  to  cxercife  the  trade  o(  a  foldier, 
and  upon  many  excraordin^y  occafion9  9,^  Ipound 
to  cxercife  it.         ■■'■^-         • 

The  art  of  war,  however,  as  it  is  certainly  the 
nobled  of  all  arts,  fo  in  the  progrefs  of  improve- 
ment it  necelTarily  becomes  one  of  the  moit 
complicated  among  them.  The  ftate  of  the  me- 
chanical, as  well  as  of  fome  other  arts^  with  which 
it  is  necelTarily  conneded,  determines  the  degree 
of  perfedion  to  which  it  is  capable  of  being 
carried  at  any  particular  time.  But  in  order  to 
carry  it  to  this  degree  of  perfedtion,  ic  is  nccef- 
fary  that  it  (hould  become  the  fole  or  principal 
occupation  of  a  particular  clafs  of  citizens,  and 
the  divifion  of  labour  is  as  neceifary  for  the  im- 
provement of  this,   as  of  every  other  art.    Into 
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BOOK   Other  arts  the  divifion  of  labour   is  naturally  in- 
troduced  by  the   prudence   of  individuals,    who 

.  find  that  they  promote  their  private  intercft  bet- 
ter by  confining  themfelves  to  a  particular  trade, 
than  by  exercifing  a  great  number.  But  it  is  the 
wifdom  of  the  ftate  only  which  can  render  the 
trade  of  a  foldicr  a  particular  trade  feparate  and 
diftinft  from  all  others.  A  private  citizen  who, 
in  time  of  profound  peace,  and  without  any  pai*- 

'ticular  encouragement  from  the  public,  fhould 
fpend  the  f>;reater  part  of  his  time  in  military  cx- 

•  crcifes,  might,    no  doubt,  both  improve  himfelf 

•very  much  in  them,  and  amufe  himfelf  very  well; 
but  he  certainly  would  not  promote  his  own  in- 
tercft. It  is  the  wifdom  of  the  ftate  only  which 
can  render  it  for  his  intereft  to  give  up  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  to  this  peculiar  occupation  :  and 
dates  have  not  always  had  this  wifdom,  even 
when  their  circumftances  had  become  fuch,  that 
the  prefervation  of  their  exiftence  required  that 
they  fhould  have  it. 

A  SHEPHERD  has  a  great  deal  of  leifurej  a  huf- 
bandman,  in  the  rude  ftate  of  huft)andry,  has 
fomej  an  artificer  or  manufafturer  has  none  at 
all.  The  firft  may,  without  any  lofs,  employ  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  in  martial  exercifes ;  the 
fecond  may  employ  fome  part  of  it  j  but  the  laft 
cannot  employ  a  fingle  hour  in  them  without 
fome  lofs,  and  his  attention  to  his  own  intereft 
naturally  leads  him  to  negled  them  altogether. 
Thofe  improvements  in  huftjandry  too,  which  the 
progrefs  of  arts  and  manufadlures  neceffarily  in- 
troduces,  leave  the  huftsandman  as  little  leifure 
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as  the  artificer.  Military  cxcrcifes  come  to  be  ^  "^ J^  **•• 
as  much  negledted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try as  by  thofe  of  the  town,  and  the  great  body  of 
the  people  becomes  altogether  unwarlike.  That 
wealth,  at  the  fame  time,  which  always  follows 
the  improvements  of  agriculture  and  manufadlures, 
and  which  in  reality  is  no  more  than  the  accumu- 
lated produce  of  thofe  improvements,  provokes 
the  invafion  of  all  their  neighbours.  An  indudri- 
ous,  <:nd  upon  that  account  a  wealthy  nation,  is 
of  all  nations  the  mod  likely  to  be  attacked ;  and 
vnlefs  the  (late  takes  fome  new  meafures  for  the 
public  defence,  the  natural  habits  of  the  people 
render  them  altogether  incapable  of  defending 
themfelves. 

In  thtfe  circumftances,  there  feem  to  be  but 
two  methods  by  which  the  ftate  can  make  any. 
tolerable  provifion  for  the  public  defence. 

It  may  either,  firft,  by  means  of  a  very  rigor- 
ous police,  and  in  fpite  of  the  whole  bent  of  the 
intereft,  genius  and  inclinations  of  the  people,  en- 
force the  practice  of  military  exercifes,  and  oblige 
either  all  the  citizens  of  the  military  age,  or  a  cer- 
tain number  of  them,  to  join  in  fome  meafure  the 
trade  of  a  foldier  to  whatever  other  trade  or  pro- 
feiTion  they  may  happen  to  carry  on. 

Or,  fecondly,  by  maintaining  and  employing  a 
certain  number  of  citizens  in  the  conftant  praftice 
of  military  exercifes,  it  may  render  the  trade  of  a 
foldier  a  particular  trade,  feparate  and  diftind  from 
all  others.  .    .    ,    i.^       ■    >.     ^.v.     .^  ii*)*  ^,-,     t 

If  the  ftate  has  recourfe  to  the  firft  of  thofe 
two  expedients,  its  military  force  is  faid  to  con- 
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'  ^„^  *^  flft  ill  I  nnilitift  i  if  to  the  fecond,  it  is  laid  to 
conflft  in  a  fttoding  army.  The  prat^^ice  of  mi- 
litary txtrciki  is  the  fole  or  principal  occupa- 
tion of  the  foldifrs  of  a  (landing  army,  and  the 
maintenance  or  pay  which  the  ftate  affords  them 
is  the  principal  and  ordinary  fund  of  thtfir  fub- 
fiftcncc.  The  praftice  of  military  exercifes  is 
only  the  occafional  occupation  of  the  foldiers  of 
a  militia,  and  they  derive  the  principal  and  or- 
dinary fund  of  their  fubfiftence  from  fomc  other 
occupation.  In  a  militia,  the  character  of  the 
labourer,  artificer,  or  tradefman,  predominates 
over  that  of  the  foldicr :  in  a  (landing  army,  that 
of  the  foldier  predominates  over  every  other  cha- 
radler;  and  in  this  diftindlion  feems  to  confift  the 
cffential  diff«rencc  between  thofe  two  different 
fpccics  of  military  force.  '  **" '  '*'  '^'-  ' ' 

MiLiTfAS  have  been  of  feveral  different  kinds. 
In  fomc  countries  the  citizens  dcftined  for  de- 
^nding  the  ftate,  feem  to  have  been  exercifed 
only,  without  being,  if  J  may  fay  fo,  regimented  j 
that  is,  without  being  divided  into  feparate  and 
diftin^''  bodies  of  troops,  each  of  which  per- 
formed its  exercifes  under  its  own  proper  and  per- 
manent officers.  In  the  republics  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  each  citizen,  as  long  as  he 
remained  at  home,  feems  to  have  pradlifed  his 
pxerpifes  fnthcr  feparately  and  independently,  or 
wich  tuch  of  his  equals  as  he  liked  bcft  j  and  not 
to  have  been  attached  to  any  particular  body  of 
troops  till  he  was  actually  called  upon  to  take 
tfie  field.  In  other  countries,  the  militia  has  not 
only  been  iBxercifed^  but  regimented.  In  Eng- 
i'--'  land. 
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land,   in  Switzerland,  and,    I   believe,    in  ^vciy'^'J,"^ 
other  country  of  modern  Europe,  where  any  im-       i* 
perfeft  military  force  of  this  kind  hat  been  efta- 
blifhed,  every  militia-man  is,    even  in  time    of 
peace,  attached  to  a  particular    body  of  troopi,> 
which  performs  its  exercifes  under  its  own  proper 
and  permanent  officers. 

Before  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  that  army 
was  fuperior  in  which  the  foldiers  had,  each  in* 
dividually,  the  greateft  fkill  and  dexterity  in  the 
ufe  of  their  arms.  Strength  and  agility  of  body 
were  of  the  higheft  confequence,  and  coinnioaiy 
determined  the  fate  of  battles.  But  this  (kill 
and  dexterity  in  the  ufe  of  their  arms,  could  be 
acquired  only,  in  the  fame  manner  as  fencing  is 
at  prefent,  by  praflifing,  not  in  great  bodies,  but 
each  man  feparately,  in  a  particular  fchool,  under 
a  particular  mailer,  or  with  his  own  particular 
equals  and  companions.  Since  the  invention  of 
fire-arms,  (bength  and  agility  of  body,  or  even 
extraordinary  dexterity  and  (kill  in  the  ufe  of 
arms,  though  they  are  far  from  being  of  no 
confequence,  are,  however,  of  lefs  confequence. 
The  nature  of  the  weapon,  though  it  by  no 
means  puts  the  awkward  upon  a  level  with  the 
fkilful,  puts  him  more  nearly  fo  than  he  ever 
was  before.  All  the  dexterity  and  (kill,  it  is 
fuppofed,  which  are  ncceflary  for  ufing  it,  can 
be  well  enough  acquired  by  praflifing  in  great 
bodies.       '  .,■:     ,;:    •      *v-'r>.':i    -■^'^^c   *»v>;(i  o-* 

Regularity,  order,  and  prompt  obedience  to 
command,  are  qualities  which,  in  modern  armies^' 
are  of  more  importance  towards  determining  the 
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BOOK  fate  of  battles,  than  the  drxtcrity    and    fkill    of 
^*        the  foldiers   in  the   ufc  of  their  ajiiis.     But  the 
noifc  of  fire-arms,  the  fmoke,   and  the  invifible 
death    to  which   every  man    fccU   himfclf  every 
moment   expofed,  as  fuon    as   he  comes  within 
cannon-(hot,  and  frequently  a  long   time   before 
the  battle  can  be  well  laid  to  be  engaged,  muft. 
render  it  very  diflicult  to   maintain   any  confidcr- 
able  degree  of  this  regularity,  order,  and  prompt 
obedience,  even  in   the  beginning  of  a    modern 
battle.      In  an  ancient  battle  there  was  no  noife 
but  what  arole  from  the  human  voice ;  there  was 
no  fmoke,  there  was  no  invifible  caufe  of  wounds 
or  death.     Every  man,   till  fome  mortal  weapon 
adlually   did  approach  him,  faw  clearly    that    no 
fuch  weapon   was  near  him.      In    thcfe  circum- 
flances,  and  among  troops  who  had  foixie   confi- 
dence in  their  own  fkill  and  dexterity  in  the  ufe 
of  their  arms,  it  muft  have  been  a  good  deal  lefs 
difficult  to  preferve  fome  degree  of  regularity  and 
order,  not  only  in  the  beginning,  but  through  the 
whole  progrefs  of  an  ancient  battle,  and  till  one  of 
the  two  armies  was  fairly  defeated.     But  the  habits 
of  regularity,  order,  and  prompt  obedience  to  com- 
mand, can  be  acquired  only  by  troops  which  are 
exercifed  in  great  bodies.  ,<,    ,   r...    -r  ,    } 

A  MILITIA,  however,  in  whatever  manner  it 
may  be  either  difciplined  or  exercifed,  muft  al- 
ways be  much  inferior  to  a  well-difciplined  and 
well-exercifed  ftanding  army.  vv    , 

/    The  foldiers,  who   are  exercifed  only  once   a 
week,  or  once  a  month,  can  never  be   fo  expert 
in  tlie  ufe  of  their  arms,  as  thofe  who  are  exer- 
cifed 
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cM  every  day,  or  every  other  day  i  and  though  chap. 
this  circumftancc  may  not  be  of  To  much  conlie- 
qucncc  in  modern,  as  it  was  in  ancient  timesi 
yet  the  acknowledged  Uipcriority  of  the  Prufllan 
troops,  owing,  it  is  laid,  very  much  to  their  fupe- 
rior  expertiufs  in  their  exertife,  may  fatisfy  ui 
that  it  is,  even  at  this  day,  of  very  confiderablc 
confequencc. 

The  foldicrs,  who  are  bound  to  obey  their  of- 
ficer only  once  a  week  or  once  a  month,  and  who 
are  at  all  other  times  at  liberty  *  >  manage  their 
own  affairs  their  own  way,  without  being  in  any 
rcl'ped  accountable  to  him,  can  never  be  under 
the  fame  awe  in  his  prcfence,  can  never  have  thr 
fame  difpofition  to  ready  obedience,  with  thofs 
whofe  whole  life  and  conduct  are  every  'lay  di- 
refted  by  him,  and  who  every  day  cvep  ri  e  and 
go  to  bed,  or  at  leaft  retire  to  their  quarters,  ac- 
cording to  his  orders.  In  what  is  called  difci- 
pline,  or  in  the  habit  of  ready  obedience,  a  militia 
mud  always  be  dill  more  inferior  to  a  (landing 
army,  than  it  may  fometimes  be  in  what  is  called 
the  manual  exercife,  or  in  the  management  and 
ufe  of  its  arms.  But  in  modern  war  the  habit 
of  ready  and  inftant  obedience  is  of  much  greater 
confequence  than  a  confiderab-^  superiority  in  the 
management  of  arms..        '• "?    '  '•   r  , 

Those  militias  which,  like  the  Tartar  or  Arab 
militia,  go  to  war  under  the  fame  chieftains  whom 
they  are  accuftomed  to  obey  in  peace,  are  by  far 
the  beft.  In  refped  for  their  officers,  in  the  ha- 
bit of  ready  obedience,  they  approach  neareft  to 
{landing  armies.  The  highland  militia^  when  it 
'5  ferved 
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BOOK  ftrved  under  its  own   chieftains,  had  fome  ad* 
vantage  of  the  fame  kind.     As  the  highlanders, 
however,  were  not  wandering,  but  ftationary  fliep- 
herdsi  as  they  had  all  a  Bxed  habitation,  and  were 
nor,    in  peaceable  times,    accuftomed   to   follow 
their  chieftain   from  place  to  place;  fo  in    time 
of  war  they   were  lefs  willing  to   follow   him  to 
any  confiderable  diftance,  or  to  continue  for  any 
Jong  time  in  the  Held.     When  they  had  acquired 
any  booty  they  were  eager  to  return  home,  and  his 
authority  was  feldom  fuiHcient  to  detain  them.    In 
point  of  obedience  they  were  always  much  inferior 
to  what  is  reported  of  the  Tartars  and  Arabs.    As 
the  highlanders  too,    from   their  ftationary  life, 
ipend  lefs  of  their  tinric  in  the  open  air,  they  were 
always  lefs  accuftomed  to  military  exercifes,  and 
were  lefs  expert  in  the  ufe  of  their  arms  than  the 
Tartars  and  Arabs  are  laid  to  be.     *  -  «  '    -  ^^^*  -,^ 
-A  MILITIA  of  any  kind,  it  muft  be  obferved, 
liowever,    which  has  fervcd  for  fcveral  fucceffivc 
campaigns  in  the  field,  becomes  in  every  refpedt 
a  ftanding  army.    The  foldiers  are  every  day  exr 
«rcifed  in  the  ufe  of  their  arms,  and,  being  coup 
^antly  under  the  command   of  their  officers,  are 
habituated  to  the  fame  prompt  obedience  which 
takes  place  in  (landing  armies.     What  they  were 
before  they  took  the  field,  is  of  little  importr 
IMice,    They  neceflarily  become  in  every  refpedt 
a  ftanding  army,  after  they  have  pafled  a  fevy 
campaigns  in   it.      Should  the  war  in  America 
drag  out  through  another  campaign,   the  A  meri* 
can  militia  may  income  in  every  refpe<$b  a  mmh 
for  th^t  ftanding  army  of  which  the  valour  ap^ 
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p^ared}  in  the  la((  war,  at  leaft  not  inferior  to  that  chap. 
of  the  hardieft  veterans  of  France  and  Spain.  t« 

This  di(lin(^ion  being  well  underliood,  the 
hiflory  of  all  ageS)  it  will  be  found,  bears  tefti- 
mony  to  the  irrcfiftible  fupcriority  which  a  well- 
regulated  (landing  army  has  over  a  militia. 

One  of  the  Bril  (landing  armies  of  which  we 
have  any  dillinfl  account,    in  any  well  authen<^ 
ticated  hiflory,    is  that  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 
His  frequent  wars  with  the  Thracians,  Illyrians, 
Theflahans,  and  fome  of  the  Greek  cities  in  the 
neighbourhood    of   Macedon,    gradually   formed 
his  troops,  which  in  the  beginning  were  probably 
militia,  to  the  exafl  difcipline  of  a  Handing  army. 
When  he  was  at  peace,  which  he  was  very  fel- 
dom,  and  never  for  any  long  time  together,  he 
was  careful  not  to  difband  that  army.     It  van*- 
quiflied  and   fubdued,   after  a  long  and  violent 
ftruggle,   indeed,    the    gallant  and  well-excrcifed 
militias    of   the    principal    republics   of   ancient 
Greece;  and  afterwards,  with  very  little  ftruggle^ 
the  effeminate   and    ill-exercifed   militia   of  the 
great  Pcrfian  empire.     The  fall  of  the  Greek  re- 
publics and  of  the  Perfian  empire,   was  the  ef- 
fcft  of  the  irrefiftible  fupcriority  which  a  Hand- 
ing army  has  over  every  fort  of  militia.     It  is 
the  firft  great  revolution  in  the  affairs  of  man- 
kind, of  which  hiftory  has  preferved  any  diftinft 
or  circumftantial  account. 

.  The  fall  of  Carthage,  and  the  confequent  ele- 
vation of  Rome,  is  the  fccond.  Ail  the  varie- 
ties in  the  fortune  of  thofe  two  famous  repub- 
Mcs  may  very  well  be  accounted  for  from  the 
fame  caufe. 

From 
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From  the  end  of  the  firft  to  the  beginning  of 
the  I'econd  Carthaginian  war,  the  armies  of  Car- 
thage were  continually  in  the  field,  and  employed 
under  three  great  generals,  who  fucccedcd  one 
another  in  the  command;  Amilcar,  his  fon- in- 
law Afdrubal,  and  his  fon  Annibal ;  Hrft  in  chaf- 
tiling  their  own  rebellious  Haves,  afterwards  in 
fubduing  the  revolted  nations  of  Africa,  andi 
laftly,  in  conquering  the  great  kingdom  of  Spain. 
The  army  which  Annibal  led  from  Spain  into 
Italy  muft  neceflarily,  in  thofe  different  wars, 
have  been  gradually  formed  to  the  exadb  difci- 
pline  of  a  (landing  army.  The  Romans,  in  the 
mean  time,  though  they  had  not  been  altogether 
at  peace,  yet  they  had  not,  during  this  period* 
been  engaged  'in  any  war  of  very  great  confe- 
quence;  and  their  military  difcipline,  it  is  gene- 
rally faid,  was  a  good  deal  relaxed.  The  Roman 
armies  which  Annibal  encountered  at  Trebiaj 
Thrafymenus  and  Ca  .it,  were  militia  oppofed 
to  a  (landing  army.  Tnis  circumftance,  it  is 
probable,  contributed  more  than  any  other  to 
determine  the  fate  of  thofe  battles.    »  ..    *  -  i  ".     ., 

The  (landing  army  which  Annibal  left  behind 
him  in  Spain,  had  the  like  fuperiority  over  the 
militia  which  the  Romans  fent  to  oppofe  it,  and 
in  a  few  years,  under  the  command  of  his  brother^ 
the  younger  Afdrubal,  expelled  them  al mod  en- 
tirely from  that  country.  ,  r  -         •    ^  -^^    , 

Annibal  was  ill  fupplied  from  home.  The 
Roman  militia,  being  continually  in  the  field> 
became  in  the  progrefs  of  the  war  a  well-difci- 
plined  and  well-exercifed  (landing  army  j  and  the 
fuperiority  of  Annibal  grew  every  day  lefs   and 

lefs. 
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Icfs.  Afdrubal  judged  it  neceflary  to  lead  the  c  h  a  p. 
whole,  or  almoft  the  whole  of  the  (landing  army 
which  he  commanded  in  Spain,  to  the  afliftance 
of  his  brother  in  Italy.  In  this  march  he  is  faid 
to  have  been  mifled  by  his  guides;  and  in  a 
country  which  he  did  not  know,  was  furprized 
and  attacked  by  another  (landing  army,  in  every 
refpcdl  equal  or  fuperior  to  his  own,  and  was  en- 
tirely defeated.         ^    '  'j    :''?.r:..%v  iti  ;, 

When  Afdrubal  had  left  Spain,  the  great  Scipio 
found  nodiing  to  oppofe  him  but  a  militia  inferior 
to  his  own.  He  conquered  and  fubdued  that  mi- 
litia, and,  in  the  courfe  of  the  war,  his  own  mili- 
tia neceflariiy  became  a  well-difciplined  and  well- 
exercifed  (landing  army.  That  (landing  army 
was  afterwards  carried  to  Africa,  where  it  found 
nothing  but  a  militia  to  oppofe  it.  In  order  to 
defend  Carthage  it  became  necelTary  to  recall  the 
(landing  army  of  Annibal.  The  dilheartened  and 
frequently  defeated  African  militia  joined  it,  and, 
at  the  battle  of  Zama,  compofcd  the  greater  part 
of  the  troops  of  Annibal.  The  event  of  that  day 
determined  the  fate  of  the  two  rival  republics. 

From  the  end  of  the  feqond  Carthaginian  war 
till  the  fall  of  the  Roman  republic,  the  armies 
of  Rome  were  in  every  refpe6l  (landing  armies. 
The  (landing  army  of  Macedon  made  fome  re- 
fiftance  to  their  arms.  In  the  height  of  their 
grandeur,  it  coft  them  two  great  wars,  and  three 
great  battles,  to  fubdue  that  little  kingdom ;  of 
which  the  conqueft  would  probably  have  been 
ftill  more  difficult,  had  it  not  been  for  the  cow- 
ardice of  its  laft  king.  The  militias  of  all  the  ci- 
vilized 
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*  ^»  ^  vilizeci  nations  of  the  ancient  world,  of  Greece, 
of  Syria,  and  of  Egypt,  nnade  but  a  feeble  reiift* 
ance  to  the  ftanding  armies  of  Ronne.  The  mi- 
litias of  fonne  barbarous  nations  defended  them« 
ff-vcs  much  better.  The  Scythian  or  Tarur 
militia,  which  Mithridates  drew  from  the  coun- 
me'  north  of  the  Euxine  and  Caipian  feas,  were 
die  mod  formidable  enemies  whom  the  Romans 
had  to  encounter  after  the  fecond  Carthaginian 
war.  The  Parthian  and  German  militias  too 
were  always  refpe^table,  and,  upon  (evcr&l  occa- 
fions,  gained  very  confiderable  advantages  over 
the  Roman  armies.  In  general,  however,  and 
when  the  Roman  armies  were  weU  commanded, 
they  appear  to  have  been  very  much  fuperior; 
and  if  die  Romans  did  not  purfue  the  final  con- 
queft  either  of  Parthia  or  Germany,  it  was  pro- 
bably becaufe  they  judged,  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  add  thoie  two  barbarous  countries  to  an 
empire  which  was  already  too  large.  The  an- 
cient Parthians  appear  to  have  been  a  nation  of 
Scythian  or  Tartar  extradion,  and  to  have  always 
retained  a  good  deal  of  the  manners  of  their 
anceftors.  The  ancient  Germans  were,  like  the 
Scythians  or  Tartars,  a  nation  of  wandering 
ihepherds,  who  went  to  war  under  the  fame 
chiefs  whom  they  were  accuftomcd  to  follow  in 
peace.  Their  militia  was  exadlly  of  the  fame 
kind  with  that  of  the  Scythians  or  Tartars,  from 
whom  too  they  were  probably  dcf-ended. 

Many  different  caufes  contributed  to  relax  the 

difcipline  of  tlie   Roman    armies.     Its   extreme 

fcverity  was,   perhaps,   one  of  thofe  caufes*     In 

»3  the 
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the  d«y8  of  thcrr  grandeur,   when  no  enemy  ap-  c  h  a  p. 
peare4  captblc    of  oppofing  them,  their  heavy  v.,   J  ^ 
armour  was   laid  afide    as  unnccefl&rily   burdcn- 
fomc,  their  laborious  exercifes  were  negleftcd  as 
unncccflarily  toilfomc.     Under  the  Roman  em- 
perors bcfides,  the  ftanding  armies  of  Rome,  thofe 
particularly  which  guarded  the  German  and  Pan* 
nonian  frontiers,  became  dangerous  to  their  maf- 
ters,  againft  whom  they  ufed  frequently  to  fet  up 
their  own  generals.    In  order  to  render  them  left 
formidable,  according  to  fomc  authors.  Diode- 
flap,  according  to  others,  Conftantine,  firft   with- 
drew  them  from  the  frontier,    where  thty   '"ad 
always   before  been  encamped  in  great  bodies, 
generally  of  two  or  three  legions  each,   and  dif- 
perfed  them  in  fmall  bodies  through  the  different 
provincial  towns,  from  whence  they  were  fcarce 
ever  removed,  but  when  it  became  necelTary  to 
repel  an  invafion.     Small  bodies  of  foldiers  quar- 
tered in  trading  and  manufafturing  towns,   and 
feldom   removed  from    thofe    quarters,    became 
themfelvcr  tradefmen,    artificers,    and    manufac- 
turers.   The  civil  came  to  predominate  over  the 
military  charafler;   and  the  ftanding  armies    of 
Rome  gradually  degenerated  into  a  corrupt,  ne- 
glected,  and  undifciplined    militia,    incapable  of 
refilling  the  a. tack  of  the  German  and  Scythian 
militias,  which  foon  afterwards  invaded  the  weft- 
ern  empire.      It  was  '^nlyby  hiring  the  militia  of 
feme  of  thofe  nations  to  oppofe  to  that  of  others^ 
that  tliS  emperors  were  for  fome  time  able  to  de- 
fend themfelves.     The  fall  of  the  weftern  em- 
pire is  the  third  great  revolution  in  the  affairs  of 
Vol.  Ill,  F  mankind. 
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mankind,  of  which  ancient  hiftory  has  prefcrvcd 
any  diftindt  or  circumftantial  account.  It  was 
brought  about  by  the  irrcfidiult:  ^iip.^riority  which 
the  militia  of  a  barbarous,  h«^-  over  thas  of  a  ci- 
vilized nation ;  which  the  iTsjliiia  cf  a  nvion  of 
flicpherds,  has  over  that  v*i  a  nitioj.  of  h  jband- 
tnen,  artificers,  and  maniradkurers.  The  victo- 
ries v.hich  have  been  ^^.lincd  by  militias  have  ge- 
nerally been,  not  over  ftandi;:!g  arntie*  b;  t  over 
other  militias  in  excfcife  and  difcipline  inferior  to 
themfelves.  Such  were  the.  vif  -tes  vhich  the 
Greek  militia  gained  over  tha;  of  tlie  Pcifian  em- 
pire i  and  fuch  too  were  thofe  which  in  later  times 
the  Swifs  militia  gained  over  that  of  the  Auftrians 
and  Burgundians. 

The  military  force  ofthe  German  and  Scythian 
nations  who  eftablifhed  themfelves  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  weftern  empire,  continued  for  fome  time  to 
be  of  the  fame  kind  in  their  new  fettlements,  as 
it  had  been  in  their  original  country.  It  was  a 
militia  of  (hepherds  and  hufbandmen,  which,  in 
time  of  war,  took  the  field  under  the  command 
of  the  fame  chieftains  whom  it  was  accuftomed 
to  obey  in  peace.  It  was,  therefore,  tolerably 
well  exercifed,  and  tolerably  well  difciplined.  As 
arts  and  induftry  advanced,  howeverj  the  autho- 
rity of  the  chieftains  gradually  decayed,  and  the 
great  body  of  the  people  had  lefs  time  to  fpare 
for  military  exercifes.  Both  the  difcipline  and 
the  exercife  of  the  feudal  militia,  therefore,  went 
gradually  to  ruin,  and  •>;'  ding  armies  were  gra- 
dually introduced  to  itpply  the  place  of  it. 
"When  the  expsdic;it  Oi  a  llanding  army,  befides, 
3  had 
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had  once  been  adopted  by  one  civilizrd  nation, 
it  became  ncceflary  that  all  its  neighbours  ftiould 
follow  the  example.  They  foon  found  that  their 
fafcty  depended  upon  their  doing  fo,  and  that  their 
own  militia  was  altogether  incapable  of  refiiling  the 
attack  of  fuch  an  army. 

1'he  foldiers  of  a  (landing  army,  though  they 
may  never  have  fcen  an  enemy,  yet  have  fre- 
quently appeared  to  pdjcfs  all  the  courage  of 
veteran  troops,  and  the  very  moment  that  they 
took  the  field  to  have  been  fit  to  face  the  hardieft 
and  mod  experienced  veterans.  In  1756,  when 
the  Ruffian  army  marched  into  Poland,  the  va- 
lour of  the  Ruffian  foldiers  did  not  appear  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Pruffians,  at  that  time  fuppofed  to 
be  the  hardieft  and  mod  experienced  veterans 
in  Europe.  The  Ruffian  empire,  however,  had 
enjoyed  a  profound  peace  for  near  twenty  years 
before,  and  could  at  that  time  have  very  few 
foldiers  who  had  ever  feen  an  enemy.  When  the 
Spanilh  war  broke  out  in  1739,  England  had 
enjoyed  a  profound  peace  for  about  eight  and 
twenty  years.  The  valour  ofher  foldiers,  however, 
far  from  being  corrupted  by  that  long  peace,  was 
never  more  diftinguilhc-d  than  in  the  attempt 
upon  Caithagena,  the  firft  unfortunate  exploit  of 
that  unfortunate  war.  In  along  peace  the  gene- 
rals, perhaps,  may  fometimes  forget  their  ficill; 
but,  where  a  well-regulated  ftaiiding  army  has 
been  kept  up,  the  foldiers  feem  never  to  forget 
their  valour.  "    •      ....      :  ■      .    . 

When  a  civilized   nation  depends  for   its   de- 
fence upon  a  militia,  it  is  at  all  times  cxpofed  to 
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conquered    by    any   barbarous   nation   which 


happens  to  be  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  frequent 
conquefts  of  all  the  civilized  countries  in  Afia  by 
the  Tartars,  fufficiently  demonftrates  the  natural 
fuperiority,  which  the  militia  of  a  barbarous,  has 
over  that  of  a  civilized  nation.  A  well-regulated 
{landing  army  is  fuperior  to  every  militia.  Such 
an  army,  as  it  can  beft  be  maintained  by  an  opu- 
lent and  civilized  nation,  fo  it  can  alone  defend 
fuch  a  nation  againd  the  invafion  of  a  poor  and 
barbarous  neighbour,  if  is  only  by  means  of  a 
(landing  army,  therefore,  that  the  civilization  of 
any  ronntry  can  be  perpetuated,  or  even  prclcrvcd 
for  >^y  cctf^derable  time. 

A^.  ■:  h  only  by  means  of  a  well-rcgulated 
ilandinp  2-aiy  that  a  civilized  country  can  be 
defended  i  fo  it  is  only  by  means  of  it,  that  a 
barbarous  country  can  be  fuddenly  and  tolerably 
civilized.  A  (landing  army  eftablifhes,  with  an 
irrefiftible  force,  the  law  of  the  fovereign  through 
the  remoteft  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  main- 
tains fome  degree  of  regular  government  in 
countries  which  could  not  otherwife  admit  of 
any.  Whoever  examines,  with  attention,  the 
improvements  which  Peter  the  Great  introduced 
into  the  Ru(fian  empire,  will  find  that  they 
almoft  all  refolve  themfelves  into  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  a  well-regulated  (landing  army.  It  h 
the  inftrument  which  executes  and  maintains  all 
his  other  regulations.  That  degree  of  order  and 
internal  peace,  which  that  empire  has  ever  fince 
enjoyed,  is  altogether  owing  to  the  influence  of 
that  army,  .:''.. 
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Men  of  republican  principles  have  been  jealous  chap. 
of  a  (landing  army  as  dangerous  to  liberty.  It  '* 
certainly  is  fo,  wherever  the  intereft  of  the  ge- 
neral and  that  of  the  principal  officers  are  not 
neceflfarily  connefted  with  the  fupport  of  the 
conflicucion  of  the  ftate.  The  (landing  army  of 
Casfar  dedroyed  the  Roman  republic.  The 
(landing  army  of  Cromwel  turned  the  long  par- 
liament out  of  doors.  But  where  the  fovereign 
is  himfelf  the  general,  and  the  principal  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  country  the  chief  officers  of 
the  army  j  where  the  military  force  is  placed 
under  the  command  of  thofe  who  have  the 
greateft  intereft  in  the  fupport  of  the  civil  autho- 
rity, becaufe  they  have  themfelves  the  greatefl: 
(hare  of  that  authority,  a  (landing  army  can  never 
be  dangerous  to  liberty.  On  the  contrary,  it 
may  in  fome  cafes  be  favourable  to  liberty.  The 
fecurity  which  it  gives  v  the  fovereign  renoprj 
unnecelTary  that  troublefome  jealoufy,  which,  in 
fome  modern  republics,  fcems  to  watch  over 
the  minuteft  actions,  and  to  be  at  all  times  ready 
to  difturb  the  peace  of  every  citizen.  Where 
the  fecurity  of  the  magiftrate,  rhough  fupported 
by  the  principal  people  of  the  country,  is  en- 
dangered by  every  popular  difcontent;  where  a 
fmall  tumult  is  capable  of  bringing  about  in  a 
few  hours  a  great  -evolution,  the  whole  aujio- 
rity  of  government  muft  be  employed  to  fup- 
prefs  and  punifti  every  murmur  and  complaint 
againft  it.  To  a  fovereign,  on  the  contrary, 
'••ho  feels  himfe''"  f-ipported,  not  only  by  the  na- 
tural ariftocracy  of  '.he  country^   but  by  a  well- 
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BOOK  regulated  (landing  army,  the  rudclV,  the  moft 
groundlcfs,  and  tiic  molt  Ikencious  remondrancea 
can  give  little  difturbance.  He  can  (afely  pardon 
or  r.wj  left  them,  and  his  confcioufncfs  of  his  own 
iupcr.  rity  naturally  difpofcs  him  to  do  fo.  Thaj 
degree  of  liberty  which  approaches  toliccntioiifncfi 
can  be  tolerated  only  in  countries  where  the  fovc- 
reign  is  fccured  by  a  well-regulated  (landing  army. 
It  is  in  furh  w^uinirir-  only,  that  the  public 
i'afety  does  not  require,  that  the  fovereign  (hould 
be  trgded  with  any  difcretionary  power,  for  fup- 
pre(r»iig  even  the  impertinent  wantonnefs  of  this 
licentious  liberty.  ••  •    '  ^   • 

The  firft  duty  of  the  fovereign,  therefore,  that 
of  defending  the  fociety  from  the  violence  and 
injudice  of  other  independent  focieties,  grows  gra- 
dually more  and  more  expenfive,  as  the  fociety 
advances  in  civilization.  The  nUitary  force  of 
the  fociety,  which  originally  cod  the  fovereign  nc» 
cxpence  either  in  time  of  peace  or  in  time  of  war, 
mud,  in  the  progrefs  of  improvement,  fird  be 
maintained  by  him  in  time  of  war,  and  afterwards 
even  .n  time  of  peace. 

The  great  change  introduced  into  the  art  of 
war  by  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  has  enhanced 
ftill  further  both  the  expence  of  exercifing  and 
difciplining  any  particular  number  of  foldiers  in 
time  of  peac*",  and  that  of  employing  them  in 
time  of  var.  Botli  their  arms  and  their  ammu- 
nitioi'  an  bee  ne  more  expenfive.  A  mufquet 
is  a  moro  r:.prnfive  machine  than  a  javelin  or  a 
bow  and  arrows  j  a  cannon  or  a  mortar,  than  a 
balida  o    a  catapulta.      The   powder   which   is 
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fpent  in  a  modern  review,  is  loft  irrecoverably, 
and  occafions  a  very  coi.fidcrablc  expence.  The 
javelins  and  arrows  which  were  thrown  or  ftiot  in 
an  ancient  one,  could  eafily  be  picked  up  again, 
and  were  befides  of  very  little  value.  The  can- 
non and  the  mortar  are,  not  only  much  dearer, 
but  much  heavier  machines  than  the  balilla  or 
catapulta,  and  require  a  greater  expence,  noc 
only  to  prepare  them  for  the  field,  but  to  carry 
them  to  it.  As  the  fuperiority  of  the  modern 
artillery,  too,  over  that  of  the  ancients  is  very 
great ;  it  has  become  much  more  difficult,  and 
confequently  much  more  expcnfive,  to  fortify  a 
town  To  as  to  refift,  even  for  a  few  w  'ks,  the  at- 
tack of  that  fuperior  artillery.  In  modern  times 
many  different  caufcs  contribute  to  render  the 
defence  of  the  fociety  more  expenfive.  The  un- 
avoidable cffedts  of  the  natural  progrefs  of  im- 
provement, have,  in  this  refpedV,  been  a  good  deal 
enhanced  by  a  great  revolution  in  the  art  of  war, 
to  which  a  mere  accident,  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder, feems  to  have  given  occafion. 

In  modern  war  the  great  expence  of  fire-arms 
gives  an  evident  advantage  to  the  nation  which 
can  beft  afford  that  expence;  and  confequently, 
to  an  opulent  and  civilized,  over  a  poor  and  bar- 
barous nation.  In  ancient  times  the  opiiient  and 
civilized  found  it  difficult  to  defend  themfelves 
againft  the  poor  and  barbarous  nations.  In  mo- 
dern times  the  poor  and  barbarous  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  opulent  and 
civilized.  The  invention  of  fire-arms,  an  inven- 
\   r,      .  F  4  tion 
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f  o  0  K   tion  which  at  fit  ft  fir^ht  appears  to  jc  fo  pernicious 


is  certainly  favourable  both  to  the  pcrniaiicncy  ancl 
to  the  extenfion  of  civilization. 


•       PART    II.      •  , 
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■    ■  *.■  ■- 

Of  the  Expence  of  Jujlice.     •*" 

H  E  fecond  duty  of  tlie  fovcrcign,  that  of 
protefting,  as  far  as  pofllble,  every  member 
of  the  focicty  from  the  injuftice  or  opprefilon  of 
every  other  member  of  it,  or  the  duty  of  eftablifli- 
ing  an  exaft  adminiftration  of  juftice,  requires  two 
very  different  degrees  of  expence  in  the  different 
periods  of  fociety.  '   •.    ;  ., 

Among  nations  of  hunters,  as  there  is  fcarcc 
any  property,  or  at  leaft  none  that  exceeds  the 
value  of  two  or  three  days  labour ;  fo  there  is 
fcldom  any  eflablillied  magiflrate,  or  any  regular 
adminiftration  of  juftjce.  Men  who  have  no 
property  can  injure  one  another  only  in  their 
perfons  or  reputations.  But  when  one  man  kills, 
wounds,  beats,  or  defames  another,  though  he 
to  whom  the  injury  is  done  fufFers,  he  who  does 
it  receives  no  benefit.  It  is  otherwife  with  the 
injuries  to  property.  The  benefit  of  the  perfon 
who  does  the  injury  is  often  equal  to  the  lofs  of 
him  who  fufFers  it.  Envy,  malice,  or  refent- 
ment,  are  the  only  paflions  which  can  prompt 
one  man  to  injure  another  in  his  perfon  or  repu- 
tation. But  the  greater  part  of  men  are  not  very 
frequently  under  the  influence  p/  thofe  paflions; 
1  an4 
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and  the  very  worft  men  arc  fo  only  occafionally.  c  hap, 

j\i  their  gratification  too,  how  agreeable  foever  »ii    w     » 
it  may  be  to  certain  characters,  is  not  attended 
with  any  real  or  permanent  advantage,    it  is  in 
the  greater  part  of  men  commonly  reftraincd  by 
prudential    confidcrations.       Men   may    live   to- 
gether in  fociety  with  fome   tolerable  degree  of 
fccurity,   though  there    is  no  civil  magiftrate  to 
protect  tliem  from  the  injuflice  of  thofe  paflTions, 
But  avarice  and  ambition  in  the  rich,  in  the  poor 
the  hatred  of  labour  and  the  love  of  prefent  cafe 
and  enjoyment,  are  the  paflions  which  prompt  to 
invade  property,    paffions  much  more  fteady  la 
their    operation,    and   much    more  univcrfal    ia 
their   influence.      Wherever  there   is  great  pro- 
perty, there   is   great  inequality.      For  one  very 
rich   man,   there   muft  be  at  lead  five  hundred 
poor,  and  the  afHuence  of  the  few  fuppofes  the 
indigence  of  the  many.      The  affluence  of  the 
rich  excites  the  indignation  of  the  poor,  who  are 
often  both    driven  by  want,   and  prompted  by 
envy,  to  invade  his  poflefllons.     It  is  only  under 
the  (belter  of  the  civil  magiftrate  that  the  owner 
of  that  valuable  property,   which  is  acquired  by 
the*  labour  of  many  years,   or  perhaps  of  many 
fuccefTive  generations,  can  fleep  a  fingle  night  in 
fecurity.     He  is  at  all  time:  furrounded  by  un- 
known enemies,    whom,  though  he  never  pro- 
voked,  he  can   never  appeafe,   and   from  whofe 
injuftice  he  can  be  protected  only  by  the  power- 
ful arm  of  the  civil  magiftrate  continually  held 
up  to  chaftife  it^    The  acquifition  of  valuable 
^nd  cxtenfive  property,  therefore,  neceflarily  re- 
quires 
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quires  the  cftablilhment  of  civil  government. 
Where  there  is  no  property,  or  at  leait  none  that 
exceeds  the  value  of  two  or  three  days  labour,  civil 
government  is  not  fo  neceflary. 

Civil  government  fuppofcs  a  certain  fubordi- 
nation.  But  as  the  neccflity  of  civil  government 
gradually  grows  up  with  the  acquifition  of  valu- 
able property,  fo  the  principal  caufes  which  na- 
turally introduce  fubordination  gradually  grow  up 
with  the  growth  of  that  valuable  property. 

The  caufes  or  circumftances  which  naturally  in- 
troduce fubordination,  or  which  naturally,  and  an- 
tecedent to  any  civil  inftitution,  give  fome  men 
fome  fuperiority  over  the  greater  part  of  their  bre- 
thren, feem  to  be  four  in  number.  .1 

The  firft  of  thofe  caufes  or  circumftances  is 
the  fuperiority  of  perfonal  qualifications,  of 
ftrength,  beauty,  and  agility  of  body ;  of 
wifdom,  and  virtue,  of  prudence,  juftice,  forti- 
tude, and  moderation  of  mind.  The  qualifica- 
tions of  the  body,  unlefs  fupported  by  thofe  of 
the  mind,  can  give  little  authority  in  any  period 
of  fociety.  He  is  a  very  ftrong  man,  who  by 
mere  ftrength  of  body  can  force  two  weak  ones 
to  obey  him.  The  qualifications  of  the  mind 
can  alone  give  very  great  authority.  They  are, 
however,  invifible  qualities  j  always  difputable, 
and  generally  difputed.  No  fociety,  whether 
barbarous  or  civilized,  has  ever  found  it  con- 
venient to  fettle  the  rules  of  precedency  of  rank 
9nd  fubordination,  according  to  thofe  invifible 
qualities;  but  according  to  fomething  that  is 
Riorp  olain  and  palpable. 
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'  The  fecond  of  thofc  caufcs  or  circumftances  is 
the  fuperiority  of  age.  An  old  man,  provided 
his  age  is  not  fo  far  advanced  as  to  give  fufpicion 
of  docagc,  is  every  where  more  refpedted  than  a 
young  man  of  equal  rank,  fortune,  and  abilities. 
Among  nations  of  hunters,  fuch  as  the  native 
tribes  of  North  America,  age  is  the  fole  founda- 
tion of  rank  and  precedency.  Among  them, 
father  is  the  appellation  of  a  fuperior ;  brother, 
of  an  equal  j  and  fon,  of  an  inferior.  In  the 
moft  opulent  and  civilized  nations,  age  regulates 
rank  among  thofe  who  are  in  every  other  rcfpeft 
equal,  and  among  whom,  therefore,  there  is 
nothing  elfc  to  regulate  it.  Among  brothers 
and  among  filters,  the  eldeft  always  takes  place ; 
and  in  the  fucccfilon  of  the  paternal  eftate,  every 
thing  which  cannot  be  divided,  but  muft  go 
entire  to  one  perlbn,  fuch  as  a  tide  cf  honour,  is  in 
moft  cafes  given  to  the  eldeft.  Age  is  a  plain  and 
palpable  quality  which  admits  of  no  difpute. 

The  third  of  thofe  caufes  or  circumftances  is 
the  fuperiority  of  fortune.  The  authority  of 
riches,  however,  though  great  in  every  age  of 
fociety,  is  perhaps  greateft  in  the  rudeft  ages  of 
fociety  which  admits  of  any  conliderable  ine- 
quality of  fortune.  A  Tartar  chief,  the  increafe 
of  whofe  herds  and  flocks  is  fufFicient  to  main- 
tain a  thoufand  men,  cannot  well  employ  that 
increafe  in  any  other  way  than  in  maintaining  a 
thoufand  men.  The  rude  ftate  of  his  fociety 
does  not  afford  him  any  manufadured  produce, 
any  trinkets  or  baubles  of  any  kind,  for  which 
he  ^an  exchange  that  part  of  his  rude  produce, 
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BOOK  which  is  over  and  above  his  own  confumption. 
The  thoufand  men  whom  he  thus  maintains,  de- 
pending entirely  upon  him  for  their  fubfirtencc, 
mull  both  obey  his  orders  in  war,  and  fubmit  to 
his  jurifdiclion  in  peace.  He  is  necelTarily  both 
their  general  and  their  judge,  and  his  chieftain^ 
ihip  is  the  neceflfary  cffe6l  of  the  fuperiority  of 
his  fortune.  In  an  opulent  and  civilized  focicty, 
a  man  may  poflcfs  a  much  greater  fortune,  and 
yet  not  be  able  to  command  a  dozen  of  people, 
Though  the  produce  of  his  eftate  may  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  maintain,  and  may  perhaps  aflually 
maintain,  more  than  a  thoufand  people,  yet  as 
thofe  people  pay  for  every  thing  which  they  get 
from  him,  as  he  gives  fcarce  any  ching  to  any 
body  but  in  exchange  for  an  equivalent,  there  is 
fcarce  any  body  who  confiders  himfelf  as  entirely 
dependent  upon  him,  and  his  authority  extends 
only  over  a  few  menial  fervants.  The  authority 
of  fortune,  however,  is  very  great  even  in  an 
opulent  and  civilized  fociety^  That  it  is  much 
greater  than  that^  either  of  age,  or  of  perfonal 
qualities,  has  been  the  conflant  complaint  of 
every  period  of  fociety  whi'^h  admitted  of  any 
confidcrable  inequality  of  fortune.  The  firft 
period  of  fociety,  that  of  hunters,  admits  of  no 
fuch  inequality.  Univerfal  poverty  tftabliflies 
their  univerfiil  equality,  ai.d  the  fuperiority, 
eitlier  of  age,  or  of  perfonal  qualities,  are  the 
feeble,  but  the  fole  foundations  of  authority  and 
fubordination.  There  is  therefore  little  or  no 
authority  or  fubordination  in  this  period  of  fo- 
ciety.     The   fecond  period  of  fociety,    that  of 
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fhephcrJs,  admits  of  very  great  inequalities  of  ^  "^^^  ''• 
fortune,  and  there  is  no  period  in  which  the 
fuperiority  of  fortune  gives  fo  great  authority  to 
thofc  who  poffefs  it.  There  is  no  period  ac- 
cordingly in  which  authority  and  fubordination 
are  more  perfedlly  cftablifhed.  The  authority 
of  an  Arabian  fcherif  is  very  great;  that  of  a 
Tartar  khan  altogether  derpotical. 

THii:  fourth  of  thofe  caufes  or  circumftances  is 
the   fuperiority   of    birth.      Superiority    of  birth 
fuppofes  an  ancient  fuperiority  of  fortune  in  the 
family  of  the  perfon  who  claims  ir.     All  families 
arc   equally   ancient  j    and   the   anceftors  of  the 
prince,  though  they  may  be  better  known,  can- 
not  well   be    more  numerous  than  thofe  of  the 
beggar.     Antiquity  of  family  means  every  where 
the  antiquity  either  of  wealth,  or  of  that  great- 
ncfs   which   is    commonly  either    founded    upon 
wealth,  or  accompanied  with  it.     Upftart  great- 
nefs  is  every  where  lefs   refpedled  than   ancient 
greatnefs.     The  hatred  of  ufurpers,    the  love  of 
the  family  of  an  ancient  monarch,      e,  in  a  great 
meafure,  founded  upon  the  contensipt  v^'hich  men 
naturally  have   for   the  former,    and   upon   their 
veneration  for  the  latter.     As   a  military  ofiicer 
fubmits  without  reluftance  to  the  authority  of  a 
fuperior   by   whom   he  his    always    been    com- 
manded, but  cannot  bear  ihac  his  inferior  lliould 
be  fcL  over  his  head;    fo  men  eafily  fubmit  to 
a    family    to    whom    they    and    their    anceftors 
have  always  fubmitted ;    but   are   fired  with   in- 
dignation when  another    family,    in  whom  ihey 
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i  o  o  K   had   never   acknowledged    any  fuch    fupcriorityj 
afiumes  a  donninion  over  thenn. 

The  dirtindion  of  birth,  being  fubfequent  to 
the  inequality  of  fortune,  car  have  no  place  in 
nations  of  hunters,  annong  whom  all  men,  being 
equal  in  fortune,  muft  likewife  be  very  nearly 
equal  in  birth  1  he  fon  of  a  wife  and  brave 
man  may,  indeed,  even  among  them»  be  fomc- 
'hat  more  refpcifled  than  a  man  of  equal  merit 
who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  the  fon  of  a  fool,  or 
a  coward.  The  difference,  however,  will  not 
be  very  great  J  and  there  never  Was,  I  believe,  a 
great  family  in  the  world  whbfe  illufliration  was 
entirely  derived  from  the  inheritance  of  wifdom 
and  virtue.         -^      .  ..iv-v    .?ij-^     .       '       i^nt 

The  diftlndion  of  birth  not  only  may,  but 
always  does  take  place  among  nations  of  (hep- 
herds.  Such  nations  are  always  ft -angers  to 
every  fort  of  luxury,  and  great  wealth  can  fcarce 
ever  be  difllpated  among  them  by  improvident 
profufion.  There  are  no  nations  accordingly 
who  abound  more  in  families  revered  and  ho- 
noured on  account  of  their  defcent  from  a  long  race 
of  great  and  illuftrious  anceftors  j  becaufe  there 
are  no  nations  among  whom  wealth  is  likely  to 
continue  longer  in  the  fame  families.  > 

Birth  and  fortune  are  evidently  the  two  cir* 
cumilances  which  principally  fet  one  man  above 
another.  They  are  the  two  great  fou.ces  of  per- 
fonal  diftindlion,  and  are  therefore  the  principal 
caufes  which  naturally  eftablifh  authority  and 
fubordination  among  men.      Among  nations  of 
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ftiepherds  both  thofc  caufes  operate  w'th  their  0  h  a  h* 
full  force.  The  great  fhepherd  or  hcrdfman, 
Ytfpc€tcd  on  account  of  his  great  wealth,  and  of 
the  great  number  of  thofc  who  depend  i:pon  him 
for  fubfiftence,  and  revered  on  account  of  the 
noblenefs  of  his  birth,  and  of  the  immemorial 
antiquity  of  his  illudrious  family,  has  a  natural 
authority  over  all  the  inferior  (hepherds  or  herdf- 
men  of  his  horde  or  clan.  He  can  command 
the  united  force  of  a  greater  number  of  people 
than  any  of  them.  His  military  power  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  of  them.  In  time  of  war  they 
are  all  of  them  naturally  difpofed  to  mufter 
themfelves  under  his  banner,  rather  than  under 
that  of  any  other  perfon,  and  his  birth  and 
fortune  thus  naturally  procure  to  him  fome  fort 
of  executive  power.  By  commanding  too  the 
united  force  of  a  greater  number  of  people  than 
any  of  them,  he  is  beft  able  to  compel  any  one 
of  them  who  may  have  injured  another  to  com* 
penfate  the  wrong.  He  is  the  perfon,  therefore, 
to  whom  all  thofe  who  are  too  weak  to  defend 
themfelves  naturally  look  up  for  protedion.  It  is 
to  him  that  they  naturally  complain  of  the  injuries 
which  they  imagine  have  been  done  to  them, 
and  his  interpofition  in  fuch  cafes  is  more  eafily 
fubmitted  to,  even  by  the  perfon  complained  of, 
than  that  of  any  other  perfon  would  be.  His 
birth  and  fortune  thus  naturally  procure  him 
fome  fort  of  judicial  authority. 

It  is  in  the  age  of  Hiepherds,  in  the  fecond 
period  of  fociety,  that  the  inequality  of  fortune 
fifll  begins  to  take  placej  and  introduces  among 
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^  ^^  ^  men  a  degree  of  authority  and  fubordi nation 
which  could  not  poflibly  cxift  before.  It  thereby 
introduces  fomc  degree  of  that  civil  government 
which  is  indifpcnfably  neceflary  for  its  own  pre- 
fervation :  and  it  feems  to  do  this  naturally,  and 
even  independent  of  the  confidcrr  .  ^  that 
neceflity.  The  confideration  of  r*-  neceflity 
comes  no  doubt  afterwards  to  contribute  very 
much  to  maintain  and  fccure  that  authority  and 
Subordination.  The  rich,  in  particular,  are 
neceffarily  interefted  to  fupport  that  order  of 
things,  whirh  can  alone  fecure  them  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  their  own  advantages.  Men  of  inferior 
wealth  combine  to  defend  thofe  of  fuperior  wealth 
in  the  pofleflion  of  their  property,  in  order  that 
men  of  fuperior  wealth  may  combine  to  defend 
them  in  the  poflcfiion  of  theirs.  All  the  in- 
ferior (hepherds  and  herdfaien  feel  that  the  fecu- 
rity  of  their  own  herds  and  flocks  depends  upon 
the  fecurity  of  thofe  of  the  great  fhepherd  or 
herdfman ;  that  the  maintenance  of  their  lefler 
authority  depends  upon  tliat  of  his  greater  au- 
thority, and  that  upon  their  fubordination  to 
him  depends  his  power  of  keeping  their  inferiors 
in  fubordination  to  them.  They  conftitute  a 
fort  of  little  nobility,  who  feel  thcmfelves  in- 
terefted to  defend  the  property  and  to  fupport 
the  authority  of  their  own  little  Ibvereign,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  able  to  defend  their  pro- 
perty and  to  fupport  their  authority.  Civil 
government,  fo  far  as  it  is  inflituted  for  the  fecu- 
rity of  property,  is  in  reality  'nftitutcd  for  the 
defence  of  the  rich  againfl:  the  poor,  or  of  thofe 
^  who 
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Mrho  have  fome  property  againft  thofe  wlio  have  chap. 
none  at  all.  .r. 

The  judicial  authority  of  fuch  a  fovercign,  how- 
ever, far  from  being  a  caufe  of  cxpence,  was  for  a 
long  timea  fource  of  revenue  to  him.     1  lie  perfons 
whp  applied  to  him  for  jullice  were  always  willing 
to  pay  for  it,  and  a  prefent  never  failed  to  ac- 
company a  petition.     After  the  authority  of  the 
fovereign  too  was  thoroughly  eftablilhed,   the  per- 
fon  found  guilty,    over  and  above  the  fatisfadtioii 
which  he  was  obliged  to  make  to  the  party,   was 
likewiie  forced  to  pay  an  amercement  to  the  fove- 
reign.    He  had  given  trouble,    he  had  difturbed, 
he  had  broke  the  peace  of  his  lord  the  king,  and 
for  thofe  offences  an  amercement  was  thought  due. 
In  the  Tartar  governments  of  Afia,  in  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe  which  were  founded  by  the  Ger- 
man and   Scythian   n  itions   who  overturned    the 
Roman  empire,  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  was  a 
confidcrable  fource  of  revenue,  both  to  the  fove- 
reign, and  to  all  the  lefler  chiefs  or  lords  who  exer- 
cifed   under  him  any  particular  jurifdidion,  either 
over  fome  particular  tribe  or  clan,   or  over  fome 
particular  territory  or  diftrid.     Originally  both  the 
fovereign  and  the  inferior  chiefs  ufed  to  exercife 
this  jurifdidlion  in  their  own  perfons.     Afterwards 
they    univerfally  found  it  convenient  to  delegare 
it  to  fome  fubftitute,  bailiff,  or  judge.     This  fub- 
ftitutc,  however,  was  ftill  obliged  to  account    to 
his  principaLor  conftituent  for  the  profits  of  the 
jurifdiftion.       Whoever  reads   the   *  inftrudSlions 

•  They  arc  to  be  found  in  Tyrrel's  Hiftory  of  England. 
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which  were  given  to  the  judges  of  the  circuit  in 
the  time  of  Henry  II.  will  fee  clearly  that  thofe 
judges  were  a  fort  of  itinerant  fadlors,  fent  round 
the  country  for  rhe  purpofc  of  levying  certain 
branches  of  the  king's  revenue.  In  thofe  days 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  not  only  afforded  a 
certain  revenue  to  the  fovcreign,  but  to  procure 
this  rcv<  nuc  fecnr;«!  to  have  been  one  of  the  princi« 
pal  advantages  which  he  propofed  to  obtain  by  the 
adminiltration  of  juftice. 

This  fcherr.e  of  making  the  adminiftration  of 
juftice  fubfervicnt  to  the  purpofes  of  revenue, 
could  fcarce  fail  to  be  productive  of  fcveral  very 
grofs  abufes.  The  perlbn,  who  applied  for 
juftice  with  a  large  prefent  in  his  hand,  was  likely 
to  get  fomething  more  than  juftice;  while  he, 
who  applied  for  it  with  a  fmall  one,  was  likely 
to  get  fomething  lefs.  Juftice  too  might  fre- 
quently be  delayed,  in  order  that  this  prefent 
might  be  repeated.  The  amercement,  befidcs, 
of  the  perfon  complained  of,  might  frequently 
fuggeft  a  very  ftrong  reafon  for  finding  him  in  the 
wrong,  even  when  he  had  not  really  been  fo.  That 
fuch  abufes  were  far  from  being  uncommon,  the 
ancient  liiftory^  of  every  country  in  Europe  bears 
wicnefs.  ,        ■  ■        *        . 

When  the  fovereign  or  chief  excrcifed  his  ju- 
dicial authority  in  his  own  perfon,  how  much 
foever  he  might  abufe  it,  it  muft  have  been  fcarce 
poflible  to  get  any  redrefs ;  becaufe  jhere  could 
fcldom  be  any  body  powerful  enough  to  call  him 
to  account.  Wlien  he  exercifed  it  by  a  bailiff, 
indeed,  redrefs   mi^ht  fometimes  be  had.     If  it 
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was  for  his  own  benefit  only,  that  the  bailiff  had 
been  guilfy  of  an  adt  of  injuiHce,  the  fovcrcign 
himfelf  migh.  not  always  be  unwilling  to  punifh 
him,  or  to  ob".  re  hinn  to  repair  the  wrong.  But 
if  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  his  fovercign,  if  it  wat 
in  order  to  make  court  to  the  perfon  who  ap- 
pointed him  and  who  might  prefer  him,  that  he 
had  committed  any  aft  of  oppreffion,  rcdrefs 
would  upon  moft  occafioni  be  as  impofiible  as  if 
the  fovereign  had  committed  it  himfelf.  In  all 
barbarous  governments,  iccordingly,  in  all  thofc 
.•ncient  governments  of  Europe  in  particular, 
•vhich  were  founded  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  appears  for 
a  long  time  to  have  been  extremely  corrupt  j  far 
from  being  quite  equal  and  impartial  even  under 
the  beft  monarchs,  and  altogether  profligate 
under  the  worft. 

Am6ng  nations  of  Ihepherds,  where  the  fo- 
vcrcign or  chief  is  only  the  greatcft  ftiepherd  or 
herdfiiian  of  the  horde  or  clan,  he  is  maintained 
in  the  fame  manner  as  any  of  his  vafTals  or  fub- 
jefts,  by  the  increafe  of  hi:-  own  herds  or  flocks* 
Among  thofe  nations  of  hufbandmen  who  arc  but 
juft  come  out  of  the  fhepher''  ftate,  and  who  are 
not  much  advanced  beyond  that  ftate;  fuch  as 
the  Greek  tribes  appear  to  have  been  about  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  our  German  and 
Scythian  anceflrors  when  they  firfl:  fettled  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  weftcrn  empire  •.  the  fovercign  or 
chief  is,  in  the  fame  mannr;,  only  the  greatcft 
landlord  of  the  country,  and  is  maintained,  in 
the  fame    manne*   as  any  other  landlord,   by  a 
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revenue  derived  from  his  own  private  cftate,  or 
from  what,  in  modern  Europe,  was  called  the 
dcmefnc  of  the  crown.  i  is  fiibjcds,  upon 
ordinary  occafions,  contribute  nothing  to  his  fup- 
port,  except  when,  in  order  to  proteifl  them  from 
the  opprelTion  of  fome  of  their  fcHow-fuhjedls, 
they  ftand  in  need  of  his  authority.  The  pre- 
fents  which  they  make  him  upon  fuch  occafions, 
conditute  the  whole  ordinary  revenue,  the  whole 
of  the  emoluments  which,  except  perhaps  upon 
fome  very  extraordinary  emergencies,  he  derives 
fjom  his  dominion  over  them.  When  Agamem- 
non, in  Homer,  offers  to  Achilles  for  his  friend- 
Ihip  the  fovereignty  of  feven  Greek  cities,  the 
fole  advantage  which  he  mentions  as  likely  to  be 
derived  from  it,  was,  that  the  people  would 
honour  him  with  prefcnts.  As  long  as  fuch  pre- 
lents,  as  long  as  the  emoluments  of  jullice,  or 
what  may  be  called  the  fees  of  court,  conftituted 
in  this  manner  the  whole  ordinary  revenue  which 
the  fovereign  derived  from  his  fovereignty,  it  could 
not  well  be  expedted,  it  could  not  even  -lecently  be 
propofed,  that  he  (hould  give  them  up  altogether. 
It  might,  and  it  frequently  was  propofed,  that  he 
Ihould  regulate  and  afcertain  them.  But  after  they 
had  been  fo  regulated  and  afcertained,  how  to  hin- 
der a  perfon  who  was  all-powerful  from  extending 
them  beyond  thofe  regulations,  was  ftill  very  diffi- 
cult, not  to  fay  impoflible.  During  the  continuance 
of  this  ftate  of  things,  therefore,  the  corruption  of 
juftice,  naturally  refulting  from  the  arbitrary  and 
uncertain  nature  of  thofe  prefents,  fcarcc  admitted 
of  any  effedual  remedy. 
.    .  But 
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But  >vhcn  from  different  caufcs,  chiefly  from  chap. 
the  continually  increafing  expcnce  of  defending 
die  nation  againfl  the  invafiun  of  other  nations, 
the  private  cflatc  of  the  fovereign  had  become 
altogether  infufficient  for  defraying  the  cxpcncc 
of  tlie  fovereignty  i  and  when  it  had  become 
ncceflary  that  the  people  fliou'd,  for  tlieir  own 
fccurity,  contribute  toward"  this  txpence  by  taxes 
of  different  kinds,    it  feci  ave   been   very 

commonly  llipulatcd,  that         •  for  the  ad- 

miniftration   of  juftice    Iho  jcr    any   pre- 

tence, be  accepted  either  by  the  luv^ereign,  or  by 
his  bailiffs  and  fubflitutcs,  the  judges.  Thofe 
prefents,  it  feems  to  have  been  fuppofcd,  could 
more  eafily  be  abolilhed  altogether,  than  effedlu- 
ally  regulated  and  afcertained.  Fixed  falaries  were 
appointed  to  the  judges,  which  were  fuppofed  to 
compenfate  to  them  the  lofs  of  whatever  might 
have  been  their  (hare  of  the  ancient  emoluments  of 
juftice ;  as  the  taxes  more  than  compenfated  to  the 
fovereign  the  lofs  of  his.  Juftice  was  then  faid  to 
be  adminiftcrtd  gratis.  ,       :  , 

Justice,  however,  never  was  in  reality  ad- 
miniftered  gratis  in  any  country.  Lawyers  and 
attornies,  at  leaft,  muft  always  be  paid  by  the 
parties;  and,  if  they  were  not,  they  would  per- 
form their  duty  ftill  worfe  than  they  a(5tually  per- 
form it.  The  fees  annually  paid  to  lawyers  and 
attornies  amount,  in  every  court,  to  a  much 
greater  fum  than  the  falaries  of  the  judges.  The 
circumftance  of  thofe  falaries  being  paid  by  the 
crown,  can  nowhere  much  diminifti  the  necefl^ 
cxpence  of  a  law-fuit.     But 
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BOO  K  to  diminifh  the  cxjpcnce,  as  to  prevent  the  cor- 
ruption of  juflice,  that  the  judges  were  prohibited 
from  receiving  any  prefent  or  fee  from  the  parties. 
The  office  of  judge  is  in  iticlf  fo  very  ho- 
nourable, that  nnen  are  willing  to  accept  of  it* 
though  accompanied  with  very  fmall  emoluments. 
The  inferior  office  of  juftice  of  peace,  though  at- 
tended with  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  in  mofl: 
cafes  with  no  emoluments  at  all,  is  an  objcdt  of 
ambition  to  the  greater  part  of  our  country  gen- 
tlemen. T  he  falaries  of  all  the  different  judges, 
high  and  low,  together  with  the  whole  expence 
of  the  adminiftracion  and  execution  of  juftice, 
even  where  it  is  not  managed  with  very  good 
ceconomy,  makes,  in  any  civilized  country,  but  a 
very  inconfiderable  part  of  the  whole  expence  of 


government. 


The  whole  expence  of  juftice  too  might  eafily 
be  defrayed  by  the  fees  of  court  i  and,  without 
expofing  the  adm.iniftration  of  juftice  to  any  real 
hazard  of  corruption,  the  public  revenue  might 
thus  be  entirely  difcharged  from  a  certain, 
though,  perhaps,  but  a  fmall  incumbrance.  It 
is  difficult  to  regulate  the  fees  of  court  efFe<5lu- 
ally,  where  a  perfon  fo  powerful  as  the  fovereign 
is  to  ftiarc  in  them,  and  to  derive  any  confider- 
able  part  of  his  revenue  from  them.  It  is  very 
cafy,  where  the  judge  is  the  principal  perfon  who 
can  reap  any  benefit  from  them.  The  law  can 
very  eafily  oblige  the  judge  to  refpedl  the  regula- 
tion, though  it  might  not  always  be  able  to 
make  the  fovereign  refpeft  it.  Where  the  fees 
of  court  are  precifely  regulated  and  afcertained, 
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vfhert  they  are  piid  all  at  once,  at  a 
period  of  every  procefs,  into  the  hands  of  a 
caihier  or  receiver,  to  be  by  him  didributed  in 
certain  known  proportions  among  the  different 
judges  after  the  proeefs  is  decided,  and  not  till 
it  is  decided,  there  feems  to  be  no  more  danger 
of  corruption  than  where  fuch  fees  are  prohibited 
altogether.  Thofe  fees,  without  occafioning  any 
confiderable  incrcafc  in  the  expence  of  a  law- 
fuit,  might  be  rendered  fully  fufficient  for  de- 
fraying the  whole  expence  of  juftice.  By  not 
being  paid  to  the  judges  till  the  procefs  was  de- 
termined, they  might  be  fome  incitement  to  the 
diligenceof  the  court  in  examining  and  deciding 
it.  In  courts  which  confifted  of  a  confiderable 
number  of  judges,  by  proportioning  the  fhare  of 
each  judge  to  the  number  of  hours  and  days 
which  he  had  employed  in  examining  the  procefs, 
either  in  the  court  or  in  a  committee  by  order  of 
the  court,  thofe  fees  might  give  fome  encourage- 
ment to  the  diligence  of  each  particular  judge. 
Public  fcrvices  are  never  better  performed  than 
when  their  reward  comes  only  in  confequcnce  of 
their  being  performed,  and  is  proportioned  to 
the  diligence  employed  in  performing  them.  In 
the  different  parliaments  of  France,  the  fees  of 
court  (called  Epices  and  vacations)  conftitute 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  emoluments  of  the 
judges.  After  all  dedudions  are  made*  the  neat 
ialary  paid  by  the  crown  to  a  counfellor  or  judge 
in  the  parliannent  of  Touloufe,  in  rank  and  dig- 
nity the  fecond  parliament  of  the  kingdom, 
amounts  only  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  livres,  about 
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BOOK  fix  pounds  eleven  (hillings  fterling  a  year.  About 
feven  years  ago  that  Aim  was  in  the  fame  place 
the  ordinary  yearly  wages  of  a  common  footman. 
The  diftribution  of  thofe  Epices  too  is  according 
to  the  diligence  of  the  judges.  A  diligent  judge 
gains  a  comfortable,  though  moderate,  revenue 
by  his  office :  An  idle  one  gets  little  more  than 
his  lalary.  Thofe  parliaments  are  perhaps,  in 
many  rcfpefts,  not  very  convenient  courts  of 
juftice ;  but  they  have  never  been  accufed  ;  they 
feem  never  even  to  have  been  fufpcdlcd  of  cor- 
ruption!,' ^'''^^siri  '^tU-ibl:  i;;'<m^  '^iSi  ^^  ^.y.d    imvi 

The  fees  of  court  feem  originally  to  have  been 
the  principal  fupport  of  the  different  courts  of 
juftice  in  England.  Each  court  endeavoured  to 
draw  to  icfelf  as  much  bufincfs  as  it  could,  and 
was,  upon  that  account,  willing  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  many  fuits  which  were  not  originally  in- 
tended to  fall  under  its  jurifdiftion.  The  court  of 
king's  bench,  inftituted  for  the  trial  of  criminal 
caufes  only,  took  cognizance  of  civil  fuits  ';e 
plaintiff  pretending  •  that  the  defendant,  i*.  ot 
doing  him  juftice,  had'  been  guilty  of  fome  tref- 
pifs'or  mifdemeartor.  The  court  of  exchequer, 
inftituted  for  the  levying  of  the  king's  revenue, 
and  for  enforcing  the' payment  of  fuch  debts 
only  a^  were  due^  t6  th^  king,  ,cook  cognizance 
of  all  other  contradt  debts;  the  plaintiff  alleg- 
ing that  he  could  not  pay  the  king,  becaufe  the 
defendant  would  not  pay  him.  In  confequence 
of  fuch  iidions  it  came,  in  many  cafes,  to  depend 
altogether  upon  the  parties  before- iivhac  court 
they  would  chufe  to  have  their  caufe  tried ;  and 
''^        ~  f  t.'  each 
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each    court   endeavoured,    by   fuperior    difpatch  chap. 
and  impartiality,  to  draw  to  itfelf  as  many  caufes 
as  it  could.     The  prefent  admirable   conftitution 
of  the  courts  of  juftice  in  England  was,  perhaps, 
originally,  in    a    great  meafure,  formed  by  this 
emulation,    which    anciently  took  place  between 
their  refpeftivc  judges ;    each  judge  endeavour- 
ing to  give,  in  his  own  court,  the  fpccdicft  and 
moft  efFc6lual  remedy,  which  the  law  would  ad- 
mit,   for  every  fort  of   injuftice.     Originally  the 
courts  of  law   gave  damages  only  for  breach  of 
contra6t.     The  court  of  chancery,  as  a  court  of 
confcience,  firft  took  upon  it  to  enforce  the  fpe- 
cific    performance    of   agreements.      When   the 
breach  of  contrad:  confided  in  the  non-payment 
of  money,  the  damage  fuftained  could   be  com- 
penfated  in   no  other  way  than  by  ordering  pay- 
ment, which  was  equivalent  to  a  fpecific  perform- 
ance of  the  agreement.     In  ^uch  cafes,  therefore, 
the  remedy  of  the  courts  of  law  was  fufficient.     It 
was  not  fo  in  others.      When  the  tenant  fued  his 
lord  for  having  unjuftly  outed  him  of  his  leafe, 
the  damages    which   he    recovered    were    by  no 
means   equivalent  to  the  poiTefTion  of  the   land. 
Such  caufes,  therefore,  for  fome  time,  went  all  to 
the  court  of  chancery,  to  the  no  Imall  lofs  of  the 
courts   of  law.     It  was  to  draw  back  fuch  caufes 
to  themfelves  that  the  courts  of  law  are  faid  to  have 
invented  the  artificial  and  fiditious  writ  of  ejeft- 
ment,    the  moft  effcdual  remedy  for  an    unjuft 
outer  or  difppfleflion  of  land.      .  » .    . -    ,  :■>      , 
.,?;  A  STAMP-DUTY  upon  the  law  proceedings  of 
each  particular  court,  to  be  levied  by  that  court. 
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BOOK  and  applied  towards  the  mainttnancc  of  the  judges 
and  other  officers  belonging  to  it,  might,  in  the 
fame  manner,  afford  a  revenue  fufficient  for  de- 
fraying the  expenrc  of  the  adminiftration  of  juf- 
ticc,  without  bringing  any  burden  upon  the  ge- 
neral revenue  of  the  focicty.  The  judges  indeed 
might,  in  this  cafe,  be  under  the  temptation  of 
multiplying  iinnecefiarily  the  proceedings  upon 
every  caufe,  in  order  to  increafe,  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  the  produce  of  fuch  a  ftamp-duty.  It  has 
been  the  cuftom  in  modern  l^uropc  to  regulate, 
upon  moft  occafions,  the  payment  of  tlie  attor- 
nies  and  clerks  of  court,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  pages  which  they  had  occafion  to  write; 
the  court,  however,  requiring  that  each  page 
Ihould  contain  fo  many  lines,  and  each  line  fo 
many  words.  In  order  to  increafe  their  pay- 
ment, the  attornics  and  clerks  have  contrived  to 
multiply  words  beyond  all  neccflity,  to  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  law  language  of,  I  believe,  cvcty 
€ourt  of  juftice  in  Europe.  A  like  temptation 
might  perhaps  occafion  a  like  corruption  in  the 
form  of  law  proceedings. 

But  whether  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  be 
fo  contrived  as  to  defray  its  own  expcnce,  or 
whether  the  judges  be  maintained  by  fij^cd  fa- 
laries  paid  to  them  from  fome  other  fund,  it  does 
not  feem  neceflary  that  the  perfon  or  perfons 
cntrufted  with  the  executive  power  ftiould  be 
charged  with  the  management  of  that  fund,  or 
with  the  payment  of  thofe  falaries.  That  fund 
might  arife  from  the  rent  of  landed  cftates,  the 
management  of  each  cftate  being  cntrufted  to  the 

particular 
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particular  court  which  was  to  be  maintained  by  c  h  a  p. 
it.  That  fund  might  arifc  even  from  the  intc- 
rell  of  a  Turn  of  money,  the  lending  out  of  which 
might,  in  the  fame  manner,  be  entrufted  to  the 
court  which  was  to  be  maintained  by  it.  A  part, 
though  indeed  but  a  fmall  part,  of  the  falary  of 
the  judges  of  the  court  of  felTion  in  Scotland, 
arifes  from  the  intereft  of  a  fum  of  money.  I'hc 
neceflary  inilability  of  fuch  a  fund  feems,  how- 
ever, to  render  it  an  improper  one  for  the  main- 
tenance of  an  inilitution  which  ought  to  lad  for 
ever. 

The  fcparation  of  the  judicial  from  the  execu- 
tive power  feems  originally  to  have  arifen  from 
the  increaGng  bufinefs  of  the  fociety,  in  confe- 
quence  of  its  increafing  improvement.  The  ad- 
miniftration  of  juftice  became  fo  laborious  and 
fo  complicated  a  duty  as  to  require  the  undi- 
vided attention  of  the  perfons  to  whom  it  was 
entrufted.  The  perfon  entrufted  with  the  exe- 
cutive power,  not  having  leifure  to  attend  to  the 
decidon  of  private  caufes  himfelf,  a  deputy  was 
appointed  to  decide  them  in  his  (lead.  In  the 
progrefs  of  the  Roman  greatnefs,  the  conful  was 
too  much  occupied  with  the  political  affairs  of 
the  ftate,  to  attend  to  the  adminiftration  of  juf- 
tice.  *  A  praetor,  therefore,  was  appointed  to  ad- 
minifter  it  in  his  Head.  In  the  progrefs  of  the 
European  monarchies  which  were  founded  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  fovereigns 
and  the  great  lords  came  univerfally  to  confider 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice  as  an  office,  both 
too  laborious  and  too  ignoble  for  them  to  exe- 
cute in  their   own    perfons.     They  univerfally, 

therefore, 
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therefore,  difcharged  themfelvcs  of  it  by  appoint- 
ing a  deputy,  bailiff,  or  judge. 

Wh^n  the  judicial  is  united  to  the  executive 
power,  it  is  fcarce  poflible  that  juftice  fhould  not 
frequently  be  facrificed  to,  what  is  vulgarly  called, 
politics.     The   perfons  entruftcd  with  the  great 
interefts  of  the  ftate  may,  even  without  any  cor- 
rupt   views,    fometimes    imagine  it  neceflary  to 
facrifice  to  thofe  interefts  the  rights  of  a  private 
man.     But  upon   the  impartial  adminiftration  of 
juftice   depends   the  liberty  of   every  individual, 
the  fenfe  which  he  has  of  his  own  fecurity.    In 
order  to  make  every  individual  feel  himfelf  per- 
fedlly  fecure  in  the  pofleflion  of  every  right  which 
belongs  to  him,  it  is  not  only  neceflary  that  the 
judicial  ftiould   be   feparated  from  the  executive 
power,  but  that  it  fliould  be  rendered  as  much  as 
poflible  independent  of  that   power.     The  judge 
Ihould  not  be  liable  to  be  removed  from  his  office 
according  to  the  caprice  of  that  power.     The  re- 
gular payment  of  his  falary  ftiould  not  depend  upon 
the  good-will,  or  even  upon  the  good  oeconomy 
of  that  power. 


PART    III. 

0/  the    Expence    of  public  Works    and  public 
^  Inftitutions, 

^pHE  third  and  laft  duty  of  the  fovereign  or 
"■•  commonwealth  is  that  of  ereding  and  main- 
taining thofe  public  inftitutions  and  thofe  public 
works,  which,  though  they  may  be  in  the  highcft 
degree  advantageous  to  a  great  fociety,  are,  how- 

cver^ 
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ever,  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  the  profit  could  never  chap. 
repay  the  expence  to  any  individual  or  fmall  num- 
ber of  individuals,  and  which  it  therefore  can- 
not be  expected  that  any  individual  or  fmall 
number  of  individuals  (hould  eredl  or  maintain. 
The  performance  of  this  duty  requires  too  very 
different  degrees  of  expence  in  the  different  jk- 
riods  of  fociety. 

After  the  public  inftitutions  and  public 
works  ncccffary  for  the  defence  of  the  fociety, 
and  for  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  both  of 
which  have  already  been  mentioned,  the  other 
works  and  inftitutions  of  this  kind  are  chiefly 
thofc  for  facilitating  the  commerce  of  the  fo- 
ciety, and  thofe  for  promoting  the  inftrudtion  of 
the  people.  The  inftitutions  for  inftruftion  are 
of  two  kinds  J  thofe  for  the  education  of  the 
youth,  and  thofe  for  the  inftruflion  of  people  of 
all  ages.  The  confideration  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  expence  of  thofe  different  forts  of  pub- 
lic works  and  inftitutions  may  be  moft  properly 
defrayed,  will  divide  this  third  part  of  the  prcfcnt 
chapter  into  three  different  articles. 

Ar  T  I  c  L  E    I. 

Of  the  public  JVorks  and  Inftitutions  for  facilitating 
the  Commerce  of  the  Society, 

And,  firfty  of  thofe  which  are  necejfary  for  facili- 
tating Commerce  in  general, 

-  THAT  the  ereftion  and  maintenance  of  the 
public  works  which  facilitate  the  commerce  of 
any  country,  fuch  as  good  roads,  bridges,  navi. 

gable 
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BOOK  gable  canals,  hirboun,  &c.  muft  require  rtrf 
different  degrees  of  expence  in  che  difTerenc  pe- 
riods of  fociety,  is  evident  without  any  proof. 
The  expence  of  making  and  maintaining  the 
public  roads  of  any  country  muft  evidently  in- 
crcafe  with  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  that  country,  or  with  the  quantity  and 
weight  of  the  goods  which  it  becomes  necefTary 
to  fetch  and  carry  upon  thofc  roads.  The 
ftrcngth  of  a  bridge  muft  be  fuited  to  the  num- 
ber and  weight  of  the  carriages,  which  are  likely 
to  pafs  over  it.  The  depth  and  the  fupply  of 
water  for  a  navigable  canal  muft  be  proportioned 
to  the  number  and  tunnage  of  the  lighters,  which 
are  likely  to  carry  goods  upon  it ;  the  extent  of 
a  harbour  to  the  number  of  the  (hipping  which 
are  likely  to  take  ihelter  in  it. 

It  does  not  feem  neceflary  that  the  expence  of 
thofe  public  works  fhould  be  defrayed  from  ohac 
public  revenue,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  of 
which  the  colleflion  and  application  are  in  moft 
countries  afligncd  to  the  executive  power.  T)ic 
greater  part  of  fuch  public  works  may  cafily  be 
fo  managed,  as  to  afford  a  particular  revenue 
fufficieni  !or  defraying  their  own  expence,  with- 
out brinf^in^-r  any  burden  upon  the  general  re- 
venue ot  the  fi)cicty.      "  "' •        \  •'     • 

A  HIGHWAY,  a  bridge,  a  navigable  canal,  for 
example,  r.uy  in  moft  cafes  be  both  made  and 
maintained  by  a  (rnall  toll  upon  the  carriages 
which  make  uic  of  them  :  a  harbour,  by  a  mo- ' 
derate  port-duty  upon  the  tunnage  of  the  Ihip- 
ping  which  load  or  unbad  in  it.    The  icoinage,' 
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another  inftitution  for  facilitating  comnrtercc,  in  chap. 
many  countries,  not  only  defrays  its  own  cx- 
pcnce,  but  affords  a  finall  revenue  or  feignorage 
to  the  fovereign.  The  poll-office,  another  infti* 
tution  for  the  fame  purpofc,  over  and  above  de- 
fraying its  own  expence,  affords  in  almoft  all 
countries  a  very  confiderable  revenue  to  the 
fovereign. 

When  the  carriages  which  pafs  over  a  high- 
way or  a  bridge,  and  the  lighters  which  fail  upon 
a  navigable  canal,  pay  toll  in  proportion  to  their 
weight  or  their   tunnage,  they  pay  for  the  main- 
tenance of  thofe  public  works    exaftly   in   pro- 
portion to  the  wear  and  tear  which  they  occafion 
of  them.     It  fecms  fcarce   poflible   to  invent   a 
more  equitable  way  of  maintaining  fuch  works. 
This  tax  or  toll  too,  though  it   is  advanced  by 
the  carrier,  is  finally  paid  by  the  confumer,  to 
whom  it  muft  always  be  charged    in   the  price 
of  tnc  goods.     As  the  expencc  of  carriage,  how- 
ever, is  very  much  reduced  by  means  of  fuch 
public    works,    the   goods,    notwithftanding    the 
toll,  come  cheaper  to   the    confumer   than  they 
could  otherwife  have  done;    their  price  not  being 
fo  much  raifed  by  the  toll,   as  it:  i,  lowered  by 
the  cheapnels  of  the  carriage.     The  perfon  who 
finally  pays  this  tax,  therefore,  gains  by  the  ap- 
plication, more  than  he  lofes  by  the  payment  of 
it.    His  payment  is  exaftly  in  proportion  to  his 
gain.    It  is  in  reality  no  more  than  a  part  of  that 
gain  which  he  is  obliged  to  give  up  in  order  to 
get  the  reft.    It  feems  impofllble  to  imagine  a 
more  equitable  method  of  raifing  a  tax. 

..        •  WHirr 
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When  the  toll  upon  carriages  of  luxury,  upon 
coaches,  po(l  chaitcs,  &c.  is  made  romewhat 
•higher  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  than  upon 
carriages  of  nccelTary  ufc,  fuch  as  carts,  wag- 
gons,  ficc.  the  indolence  and  vanity  of  the  rich 
is  made  to  contribute  in  a  very  eafy  manner  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  by  rendering  cheaper  the 
tranfportation  of  heavy  goods  to  all  the  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

When  high  roads,  bridges,  canals,  &c.  are  in 
this  manner   made  and  fupported  hy   the  com- 
merce which    is    carried  on  by  means  of  them, 
they  can  be  made  only  where  that  commerce  re- 
quires them,  and  confequently  where   it   is  pro- 
per to  make  them.      Their  cxpence    too,    their 
grandeur  and    magnificence,    mull   bt    fnited  to 
what  that   commerce  can  afford  to  pay.     They 
mud  be   made   confequently  as    it    is   proper  to 
make  them.      A    magnificent  high  road   cannot 
be  made  through  a  defart  country  where  there  is 
little  or  no  commerce,  or  merely  becaufe  it  hap- 
pens to  lead  to  the  country  villa  of  the  intend- 
ant  of  the  province,  or  to  that  of  fomc  great  lord 
to  whom  the  intendant  finds  it  convenient  to  make 
his  court.     A  great  bridge  cannot  be  thrown  over 
a  river  at  a  place  where  nobody  paffes,  or  merely 
to   cmbellifh  the  view   from   the    windows  of  a 
neighbouring    palace:    things    which    fometimes 
happen,  in  countries  where  works  of  this  kind  are 
carried  on  by  any  other  revenue  than  that  which 
they  themfelves  are  capable  of  affording. 

In   feveral  different  parts  of  Europe  the  toll 
or  lock-duty  upon    a   canal    is   the  property  o(: 
private  perfons,     whofe   private    interelt  obliges 
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them  to  keep  up  the  canal.     If  it  is  not  kept  in  c 
tolerable   order,   the  navigation  nccenfjrily  ceal'es 
altogether,   and   along   with    it  the  whole  proBc 
which  they  can  make  by  the  tolls.     If  thofe  tolls 
were    put   under    the    management  of  commif- 
fioners,  who  had  themfelvcs  no  interetl  in  them, 
they  might  be  lets  attentive   to  the  maintenanco 
of  the  works  which  produced  them.     The  canal 
of  Langucdoc  coft  the  king  of  France  and  thfl 
province  upwards  of  thirteen   millions  of  livres, 
which  (at  twenty-eight  livres  the  mark  of  filver, 
the  value  of  French  money  in  the  end  of  the  lad 
century)  amounted  to  upwards  of  nine  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  fterling.     When  that  great  work 
was  finilhed,  the  mod  likely  method,  it  was  found, 
of  keeping   it  in  condant  repair  was  to  make  a 
prefent  of  the  tolls  to  Riquet  the  engineer,  who 
planned  and    condufled   the   work.     Thofe  tolls 
conftitute  at  prefent  a  very  large  cftate  to  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  family  of  that  gentleman, 
who  have,  therefore,  a  great  intereft  to  keep  the 
work  in   conflant   repair.      But  had   thofe   tolls 
been  put  under  the  management  of  commiflioners, 
who  had  no  fuch  intereft,  they  might  perhaps  have 
been  diffipated  in  ornamental  and  unneceflary  ex- 
pences,  while  the  moft  eflential  parts  of  the  work 
were  allowed  to  go  to  ruin. 

The  tolls  for  the  maintenance  of  a  high  road, 
cannot  with  any  fafety  be  made  the  property  of 
private  perfons.  A  high  road,  though  entirely 
neglefted,  does  not  become  altogether  impaflable, 
though  a  canal  does.  The  proprietors  of  the 
tolls  upon  a  high  road,  therefore,  might  negleft 
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I*  o  o  K  altogether  the  repair  of  the  road,  and  yet  continue 
to  levy  very  nearly  the  fame  tolls.  It  is  proper, 
therefore,  that  the  tolls  for  the  maintenance  of  fuch 
a  work  (hould  be  put  under  the  management  of 
commiflioners  or  trullecs. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  abufes  which  the  trufteeS 
have  committed  in  the  management  of  thofe  tolls, 
have  in  many  cafes  been  very  juftiy  complained 
of.  A:  many  turnpikes,  it  has  been  faid,  the 
money  levied  is  more  than  double  of  what  is  ne- 
ceflary  for  executing,  in  the  completed  manner, 
the  work  which  is  often  executed  in  a  very  flovenly 
manner,  and  lometimes  not  executed  at  all.  The 
fyllem  of  repairing  the  high  roads  by  tolls  of  this 
kind,  ic  -mull  be  obfcrved,  is  not  of  very  long 
Handing.  We  fliould  not  wonder,  therefore,  if 
it  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  that  degree  of 
perfection  of  which  it  fceirs  capable.  If  mean 
and  improper  perfons  are  frequently  appointed 
truftees;  and  if  proper  courts  of  infpedion  and 
account  have  not  yec  been  eftablillied  for  con- 
trolling their  condud,  and  for  reducing  the  tolls 
to  what  is  barely  fufficient  for  executing  the  work 
to  be  done  by  them  j  the  recency  of  the  inftitu- 
tion  both  accounts  and  apologizes  for  thofe  de- 
fers, of  which,  by  the  wifdom  of  parliament,  the 
greater  part  may  in  due  time  be  gradually  re- 
medied. 

The  money  levied  at  the  different  turnpikes 
in  Great  Britain  is  fuppofed  to  exceed  fo  much 
what  is  neceflary  for  repairing  the  roads,  that  the 
favings,  which,  with  proper  oeconomy,  might  be 
made  from  it,  have  been  confidered,  even  by  fome 
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Tniniftcrs,  as  a  very  great  rcfourcc  which  might  chap. 
at  fomc  time  or  another  be  applied  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  (late.  Government,  it  has  been 
faid,  by  taking  the  management  of  the  turnpikes 
into  its  own  hands,  and  by  employing  the  foldiers, 
who  would  work  for  a  very  fmall  addition  to  their 
pay,  could  keep  the  roads  in  good  order  at  a  much 
lefs  expence  than  it  can  be  done  by  truftees,  who 
have  no  other  workmen  to  employ,  but  fuch  as 
derive  their  whole  fubfiftence  from  their  waaes* 
A  great  revenue,  half  a  million,  perhaps  *,  it  has 
been  pretended,  might  in  this  manner  be  gained 
without  laying  any  new  burden  upon  Hio  people ; 
and  the  turnpike  roads  might  be  made  to  contri- 
bute to  the  general  expence  of  the  flace,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  poft-ofiice  does  at  prefent. 

That  a  confiderable  revenue  might  be  gained 
in  this  manner,  I  have  no  doubt,  though  probably 
not  near  fo  much,  as  the  projeftors  of  this  plan 
have  fuppofed.  The  plan  itfelf,  however,  feems 
liable  to  feveral  very  important  objedlions. 

First,  if  the  tolls  which  arc  levied  at  the 
turnpikes  Ihould  ever  be  confidered  as  one  of 
the  refources*.  for  fupplying  the  exigencies  of  the 
ftate,  they  would  certainly  be  augmented  as  thof« 
exigencies  were  fuppofed  to  require.  According 
to  the   policy  of   Great  Britain,  therefore,  they 

*  Since  publiihing  the  two  fird  editions  of  this  book,  I  have 
got  good  rcafons  to  believe  that  all  the  turnpike  tolls  levied  in 
Great  Britain  do  not  produce  a  neat  revenue  that  amounts  to 
half  a  million;  a  Turn  which,  under  the  management  of 
Government,  would  not  be  fuiHcient  to  keep  in  repair  five 
of  the  principal  roads  in  the  kingdom. 

H  2  would 
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BOOK  would  probably  be  augmented   very  faft.     The 
facility  with  which  a  great  revenue  could  be  drawn 
from  them,   would  probably  encourage  admini- 
ftration  to  recur  very  frequently  to  this  refourcc. 
Though  it  may,  perhaps,  be  more  than  doubtful, 
whether  half  a  million  could  by  any  ceconomy  be 
■  faved  out  of  the  prefent  tolls,  it  can   fcarce  be 
doubted  but  that  a  million  might  be  faved  out  of 
thetn ;  if  they  were  doubled ;    and  perhaps   two 
millions,    if  they  were  tripled  *.    This  great  re- 
venue too  might  be  levied  without  the  appointment 
of  a  finorle  new  officer  to  colleft  and  receive  it.  But 
the  turnpike  tolls  being  continually  augmented  in 
this  manner,  inftead  of  facilitating  the  inland  com- 
merce of  the  country,  as  at  prefent,  would  foon 
become  a  very  great  incumbrance  upon  it.     The 
cxpence  of  tranfporting  all  heavy  goods  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another  would  foon  be  fo 
much  increafed,  the  market  for  all  fuch  goods^ 
confequently,  would  foon  be  fo  much  narrowed, 
that  their  produ<^ion  would  be  in  a  great  meafure 
difcouraged,  and  the  moft  important  branches  of 
the  domeltlc  induftry  of  the  country  annihilated 
altogether. 

Secondly,  a  tax  upon  carriages  in  proportion 
to  their  weight,  though  a  very  equal  tax  when 
app!i<^d  to  the  fole  pur'-ofe  of  repairing  the 
roads,  is  a  very  unequal  one,  when  applied  to 
any  other  purpofe,  or  to  fupply  the  common  exi- 
gencies of  the  (late.  When  it  is  applied  to  the 
fole  purpofe   above  mentioned,  each  carriage   is 

•  I  have  now  good  rcafons  to  believe  that  all  thefe  conjec- 
tural Aims  arc  by  much  too  large. 
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fuppofed  to  pay  cxaftly  for  the  wear  and  tear  c  h  a  f. 
which  that  carriage  occafions  of  the  roads.  But 
when  it  is  applied  to  any  other  purpofe,  each  car- 
riage is  fuppofed  to  pay  for  more  than  that  wear 
and  tear,  and  contributes  to  the  fupply  of  fome 
other  exigency  of  the  ftate.  But  as  the  turn- 
pike toll  raifes  the  price  of  goods  in  proportion  to 
their  weight,  and  not  to  their  value,  it  is  chiefly 
paid  by  the  confumers  of  coarfe  and  bulky,  not 
by  thofe  of  precious  and  light  commodities. 
Whatever  exigency  of  the  ftate  therefore  this  tax 
might  be  intended  to  fupply,  that  exigency  would 
be  chiefly  fupplied  at  the  expence  of  the  poor, 
not  of  the  rich  j  at  the  expence  of  thofe  who  are 
leafl:  able  to  fupply  it,  not  of  thofe  who  are  moft 
able. 

Thirdly,  if  government  fhould  at  any  time 
negled  the  reparation  of  the  high  roads,  it  would 
be  ftill  more  difficult,  than  it  is  at  prefent,  to 
compel  the  proper  application  of  any  part  of 
the  turnpike  tolls.  A  large  revenue  nrtight  thus 
be  levied  upon  the  people,  without  any  part  of 
it  being  applied  to  the  only  purpofe  to  which  a 
revenue  levied  in  this  manner  ought  ever  to  be 
applied.  If  the  meannefs  and  poverty  of  the 
trufl:ees  of  turnpike  roads  render  it  fometimes 
difficult  at  prefent  to  oblige  them  to  repair  their 
wrong ;  their  wealth  and  greatnefs  would  render 
it  ten  times  more  fo  in  the  cafe  '.vhich  is  here 
fuppofed. 

In  France,  the  funds  deftined  for  the  repaia- 
tion  of  the  high  roads  are  under  the  immediate 
diredion  o(  the  executive  power.    Thofe  fundi 
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BOOK  confift,  partly  in  a  certain  number  of  days  labour 
which  the  country  people  arc  in  moft  parts  of 
Europe  obliged  to  give  to  the  reparation  of  the 
highways ;  and  partly  in  fuch  a  portion  of  the  ge- 
neral revenue  of  the  Hate  as  the  king  chafes  to 
fparc  from  his  other  expences. 

Bv  the  ancient  law  of  France,  as  well  as  by 
that  of  moft  other  parts  of  Europe,   the  labour 
of  the  country  people  was  under  the  direction  of 
a  local  or  provincial  magiftracy,    which  had  no 
immediate  dependency  upon  the   king's  council. 
But  by  the  prefent  practice  both  the  labour  of 
the  country  people,  and  whatever  other  fund  the 
king  may  chufe  to  aflfjgn  for  the  reparation  of 
the  high  roads  in  any  particular  province  or  ge- 
nerality,   are  entirely  under  the  management  of 
the  intendanti    an  oBicer  who  is  appointed  and 
removed  by  the  king's  council,  who  receives  his 
orders  from  it,  and  is  in  conftant  correfpondence 
with  it.     In  the   progrefs  of  defpotifm  the  au- 
thority of  the  executive  power  gradually  abforbs 
tliat  of  every  other  power  in  the  ftate,  and  af- 
fiimes  to  itfelf  the  management  of  every  branch 
of  revenue  which  is  dcftined  for  any  public  pur- 
pofe.     In  France,  however,  the  great  poft- roads, 
the   roads  which   make   the   communication   be- 
tween  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom,    are 
in    general   kept  in  good  order;    and   in   fome 
provinces  are  even  a  good  deal  fuperior  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  turnpike  roads   of  England. 
But  what  we  call   the  crofs- roads,    that   is,    the 
far  greater  part  of  the  roads  in  the  country,  are 
entirely  negledled,  and  are  iji  many  places  abfo- 
,8  lutely 
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lutely   impaffablc    for    any    heavy    carriage. 
fome   places   it   is   even   dangerous   to  travel  on 
horfcback,    and    mules    are  the  only  conveyance 
which  can  fafely  be  truftcd.      The   proud  mini- 
Iler  of  an  oftentatious  court  may  frequently  take 
pleaiiire  in  executing  a  work  of  fplendour    and 
magnificence,  fuch  as  a  great  highway,  which  is 
frequently  feen  by  the   principal  nobility,    whofe 
applaules  not  only  flatter   his    vanity,    but   even 
contribute  to  fupport  his  intereft  at  court.     But 
to  execute  a  great  number   of  little   works,    in 
which  nothing  that  can  be  done  can  make  any 
great   appearance,    or   excite  the  fmallcft  degree 
of  admiration   in   any   traveller,    and  which,    in 
fhort,    have    nothing   to  recommend   them    but 
their  extreme  utility,  is  a  bufinefs  which  appears 
in  every  refpcift    too    mean  and  paltry  to  merit 
the   attention   of  fo  great  a   magiftrate.     Under 
fuch  an  adminiftration,  therefore,  fuch  works  are 
almoft  always  entirely  neglected. 

In  China,  and  in  fcveral  other  governments 
of  Afia,  the  executive  power  charges  itfclf  both 
with  the  reparation  of  the  high  roads,  and  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  navigable  canals.  In 
the  inftrudlions  which  arc  given  to  the  governor 
of  each  province,  thofe  objeds,  it  is  laid,  are 
conftandy  recommended  to  him,  and  the  judg- 
ment which  the  court  forms  of  his  condud  is 
very  much  regulated  by  the  attention  which  he 
appears  to  have  paid  to  this  part  of  his  inft.ruc- 
tions.  This  branch  of  public  police  accordingly 
is  faid  to  be  very  much  attended  to  in  all  thofe 
countries,    but  particularly  in  China,   where  the 
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BOOK  high  roads,  and  dill  more  the  navigable  canals, 
it  is  pretended,  exceed  very  much  every  thing  of 
the  fame  kind  which  is  known  in  Europe.  The 
accounts  of  thofc  works,  however,  which  have 
been  tranfmitted  to  Europe,  have  generally  been 
drawn  up  by  weak  and  wondering  travellers ; 
frequently  by  ftupid  and  lying  mifljonaries.  If 
they  had  been  examined  by  more  intelligirnt  eyes, 
and  if  the  accounts  of  them  had  been  reported 
by  more  faitiiful  witnclles,  they  would  not,  per- 
haps, appear  to  be  fo  wonderful.  The  account 
which  Bernier  gives  of  fome  works  of  this  kind 
in  Indoftan,  falls  very  much  fliort  of  what  had 
been  reported  of  them  by  other  travellers,  more 
difpofed  to  the  marvellous  than  he  was.  It  may 
too,  perhaps,  be  in  thole  countries,  as  it  is  in 
France,  where  the  great  roads^  the  great  com- 
munications which  arc  likely  to  be  the  fubjedls 
of  converfation  at  the  court  and  in  the  capital, 
are  artended  to,  and  all  the  reft  ncgledled.  In 
China,  befides,  in  Indoftan,  and  in  feveral  other 
governments  of  Afia,  the  revenue  of  the  fove- 
reign  ariles  almoft  altogether  from  a  land-tax  or 
land-rent,  which  rifes  or  falls  with  the  rife  and 
fall  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land.  The 
great  intereft  of  the  fovereign,  therefore,  his  re- 
venue, is  in  fuch  countries  neceflarily  and  im- 
mediately conne(fled  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  with  the  greatnefs  of  its  produce,  and  with 
the  value  of  its  produce.  But  in  order  to  render 
that  produce  both  as  great  and  as  valuable  as 
poflible,  it  is  neceflary  to  procure  to  it  as  exten- 
five  a  market  as  poflible,    and  confcquently  to 
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cftablilh  the  frccft,  the  eaficft,  and  the  Icaft  ex-  chap. 
penfive  communication  between  all  the  different 
parts  of  the  country ;  which  can  be  done  only 
by  means  of  the  bed  roads  and  the  beft  navi- 
gable canals.  But  the  revenue  of  the  fovereign 
does  nor,  in  any  part  of  Europe,  arife  chiefly  from 
a  land-tax  or  land -rent.  In  all  the  great  king' 
doms  of  Europe,  perhaps,  the  greater  part  of  it 
may  ultimately  depend  upon  the  produce  of  the 
land:  Pit  that  dependency  is  neither  fo  imme- 
diate, nor  fo  evident.  In  Europe,  therefore,  the 
fovereign  does  not  feel  himfelf  fo  direflly  called 
upon  to  promote  the  increafe,  both  in  quantity 
and  value,  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  or,  by 
maintaining  good  roads  and  canals,  to  provide 
the  moft  extenfive  market  for  that  produce. 
Though  it  (hould  be  true,  therefore,  what  I  ap- 
prehend is  not  a  little  doubtful,  that  in  fome 
parts  of  Afia  this  department  of  the  public 
police  is  very  properly  managed  by  the  execu- 
tive power,  there  is  not  the  leaft  probability 
that,  during  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  it  could 
be  tolerably  managed  by  that  power  in  any  part 
of  Europe. 

Even  thofe  public  works  which  arc  of  fuch  a 
nature  that  they  cannot  afford  any  revenue  for 
maintaining  themfelves,  but  of  which  the  con- 
veniency  is  nearly  confined  to  fome  particular 
place  or  diftridt,  are  always  better  maintained  by 
a  local  or  provincial  revenue,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  local  and  provincial  adminiftration, 
than  by  the  general  revenue  of  the  ftate,  of  which 
the  executive  power  muft  always  have  the  ma- 
nagement. 
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nagcmcnt.  Were  the  ftrects  of  London  to  bo 
liglued  and  paved  at  the  expence  of  the  trcafury, 
is  there  any  probability  that  they  would  be  fo 
well  lighted  and  paved  as  they  are  at  prefent,  or 
even  at  fo  fniall  an  expence  ?  The  expence,  be- 
fides,  iiidead  of  being  raifed  by  a  local  tax  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  each  particular  ftreet,  parifli,  or 
diftridl  in  London,  would,  in  this  cafe,  be  de- 
frayed out  of  the  general  revenue  of  the  (late,  and 
would  confequcntly  be  raifed  by  a  tax  upon  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  kingdom,  of  whom  the  greater 
part  derive  no  fort  of  benefit  from  the  lighting  and 
paving  of  the  ftreets  of  London,  «..,.     ,.    ,  r 

The  abufes  which  fometimes  creep  into  the 
local  and  provincial  adminidration  of  a  local  and 
provincial  revenue,  how  enormous  focver  they 
may  appear,  are  in  reality,  however,  almoft  aU 
>vays  very  trifling,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  which 
commonly  take  place  in  the  adminiilration  and 
expenditure  of  the  revenue  of  a  great  empire. 
They  are,  befides,  much  more  eafily  correded. 
Under  the  local  or  provincial  adminiftration  of 
the  juftices  of  the  peace  in  Great  Britain,  the  fix 
days  labour  wliich  the  country  people  are  obliged 
to  give  to  the  reparation  of  the  highways,  is  not 
always  perhaps  very  judicioufly  applied,  but  it  is 
fcarce  ever  exafted  with  any  circumftance  of 
cruelty  or  opprefllon.  In  France,  under  the 
adminidration  of  the  intendants,  the  application 
is  not  always  more  judicious,  and  the  exadlion  is 
frequently  the  molt  cruel  and  oppreflive.  Such 
Corvees,  as  they  are  called,  make  one  of  the 
principal  inftruments  of  tyranny  by  which  thofe 
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ofUcers  chaftife  any  pari(h  or  communeauic  which  chap. 
has  had  the  misfortune  to   fall  under  (heir  dif- 
pleafure. 


Of  the  Public  fForks  and  Injiitutions  which  an 
.    fiecejfary  for  facilitating  particular  Branches  of 
Commerce. 

•»■■ 

THE  objcfl  of  the  public  works  and  inflitu- 
tions  above  mentioned  is  to  facilitate  commerce 
in  general,  fiut  in  order  to  facilitate  fome  par- 
ticular branches  of  it,  particular  inflitutions  are 
neceffary,  which  again  require  a  particular  and 
extraordinary  expence. 

Some  particular  branches  of  commerce,  which 
are  carried  on  with  barbarous  and  uncivilized 
nations,  require  extraordinary  protection.  An 
ordinary  (lore  or  counting-houfe  could  give 
little  fecurity  to  the  goods  of  the  merchants  who 
trade  to  the  weftern  coaft  of  Africa.  To  defend 
them  from  the  barbarous  natives,  it  is  necelTary 
tiiac  the  place  where  they  are  depofited,  (hould 
be,  in  fome  meafure,  fortified.  The  diforders 
in  the  government  of  Indoftan  have  been  fup. 
pofed  to  render  a  like  precaution  necelTary  even 
among  that  mild  and  gentle  people ;  and  it  was 
under  pretence  of  fecuring  their  perfons  and  pro- 
perty from  violence,  that  both  the  Englifh  and 
French  'E^^  India  Companies  were  allowed  to 
ereifl  the  firft  forts  which  they  poffeflTed  in  that 
country.  Arnong  other  nations,  whofe  vigorous 
governnient  will    fufFpr   no   ftrangers  to  poflefs 
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B  o^o  K  any  fortified  place  within  their  territory,  it  may 
be  ncceflary  to  maintain  fome  ambaiTador,  mi" 
niftcr,  or  conful,  who  may  both  decide,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  cuftoms,  the  differences  arifing 
among  his  own  countrymen ;  and,  in  their 
difputes  with  the  natives,  may,  by  means  of  bis 
public  character,  interfere  with  more  authority, 
and  afford  tiiem  a  more  powerful  protedion,  than 
they  could  expeft  from  any  private  man.  The 
interefls  of  commerce  have  frequently  made  it 
neccflary  to  maintain  minifters  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, where  the  purpofes,  either  of  war  or  al- 
liance, would  not  have  required  any.  The  com- 
merce of  the  Turkey  Company  firft  occafioned 
the  eftablifliment  of  an  ordinary  ambaflador  at 
Conftantinoplc.  The  firft  Englilh  cmbaflies  to 
Ruflia  arofe  altogether  from  commercial  interefts. 
The  conftant  interference  with  thofe  interefts 
neceflarily  occafioned  between  the  fubjefls  of  the 
different  ftates  of  Europe,  has  probably  intro- 
duced the  cuftom  of  keeping,  in  all  neighbour- 
ing countries,  ambaffadors  or  minifters  conftantly 
refident  even  in  the  time  of  peace.  This  cuftom, 
unknown  to  ancient  times,  feems  not  to  be  older 
than  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  beginning  of  the 
fixteenth  century;  that  is,  than  the  time  when 
commerce  firft  began  to  extend  itfelf  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  when  they  firft 
began  to  attend  to  its  interefts. 

It  feems  not  unreafonable,  that  the  extra- 
ordinary expence,  which  the  protedtion  of  any 
particular  branch  of  commerce  may  occafion, 
Ihould  be  defrayed  by  a  moderate  tax  upon  that 
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particular  branch  ^  by  a  moderate  fine,  for  exanriple,  chap. 
to  be  paid  by  the  traders  when  they  Brd  enter  into 
it,  or,  what  is  nnore  equal,  by  a  particular  duty 
offo  much  per  cent,  upon  the  goods  which  they 
either  import  into,  or  export  out  of,  the  particular 
countries  with  which  it  is  carried  on.     The  pro- 
te6lion  of  trade  in  general,  from  pirates  and  free- 
booters, is  faid  to  have  given  occafion  to  the  fird 
inilitution  of  the  duties  of  cudoms.     Bur,  if  ic  was 
thought  reafonable  to  lay  a  general  tax  upon  trade, 
in  order  to  defray  the  expence  of  proteding  trade 
in  general,  it  Ihould  feem  equally   reafonable  to 
lay  a  particular  tax  upon  a  particular  branch  of 
trade,  in  order  to  defray  the  extraordinary  expence 
of  protecting  that  branch. 

The  proteflion  of  trade  in  general  has  always 
been  confidered  as  elTential  to  the  defence  of  the 
commonwealth,  and,  upon    that  account,   a   ne. 
ceffary  part  of  the  duty  of  the  executive  power. 
The  colleftion   and    application   of  the   general 
duties  of  cuftoms,  therefore,    have  always   been 
left  to  that  power.  '  But  the  proteftion   of  any 
particular  branch  of  trade  is  a  part  of  the  general 
protedlion  of  trade  j  a  part,  therefore,  of  the  duty 
of  that  power;  and  if  nations  always  afled  con- 
fiftently,   the  particular  duties  levied  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  fuch  particular  protection,  fhould  always 
have  been  left  equally  to    its  difpofal.     But  in 
this   refpeCt,  as   well  as  in  many  others,  nations 
have  not  always  aded  confidently;   and  in   thp 
greater  part  of  the  commercial  ftates  of  Europe, 
particular  companies  of  merchants  have  had  the 
addrefs  to  perfuade  the  legiilature  to  entruft  to 
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Book  them  the  performance  of  this  part  of  the  duty  of 


V. 


the  fovereign,  together  with  all  the  powers  which 
arc  neccflarily  connefted  with  it. 

Thcse  companies,  though  they  may,  perhapSi 
have  been  ufeful  for  the  firft  introduction  of  fome 
branches  of  commerce,  by  making,  at  their  own 
cxpence,  an  experiment  which  the  (late  might 
not  think  it  prudent  to  make,  have  in  the  long- 
run  proved,  univerfally,  either  burdcnfome  of 
ufelcfs,  and  have  cither  mifmanagcd  or  confined 
the  trade. 

When  thofe  companies  do  not  trade  upon  a 
joint  (tock,  but  are  obliged  to  admit  any  perfon, 
properly  qualified,  upon  paying  a  certain  fine> 
and  agreeing  to  fubinit  to  the  regulations  of  the 
company,  each  member  trading  upon  his  own 
(lock,  and  at  his  own  rifk,  they  are  called  re- 
gulated companies.  When  they  trade  uf>on  a 
joint  rtock,  each  member  iTiaring  in  the  common 
profit  or  loGi  in  proportion  to  his  fhare  in  this 
(lock,  they  are  called  joint  (lock  companies. 
Such  companies,  whether  regulated  or  joint 
Aock,  fometimes  have,  and  fomecimes  have  not, 
orlufive  privileges. 

Kkoulated  companies  refemble,  in  every 
rcfpeft,  the  corporations  of  trades,  fo  common 
in  the  cities  and  towns  of  all  the  different  couii- 
tries  of  Europe;  and  are  a  fort  of  enlarged  mo- 
nopolies of  the  Lime  kind.  As  no  inhabitant  of 
a  town  can  excrcife  an  incorporated  trade,  with- 
out firft  uDtaining  his  freedom  in  the  corporation, 
fo  in  mcM^  v.fcs  no  fub'eft  of  the  (late  can  law- 
fully carry  on  any  branch  of  foreign  trade,   for 
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ivKich  a  regulated  company  is  eftablilhcc),    with.   chap. 
ouc  Hrd  becoming  a  member  of  tl  ir  compaov  '' 

The  monopoly  is   more  or  Icfs  ftiif^  accorJinr'  as 
the  terms  of  admilTion  arc  more  or  iefs  dirtkulc » 
and  according  as  the  directors   ot   the   conipany 
have  more  or  lefs  authority,  or  have   ic  mure  ur 
lefs  in  their  power  to  manage  in  I'uch  a  manner 
as  to  copf  u:  t(ic  greater   part   of   the  trade   to 
them'*-iv«.s  Hi  .1    ineir  particular   friends.     In  the 
moil  .a*^;  nt  regulated  companies  ibr  privilegca 
of  apprenticeship  were  the  fame  as  in  other  cor- 
poi  ations  -,   and  entitled  the  perfon  who  had  ferved 
his  time  to  a  member  of  the  company,  to  become 
himfclf  a  member,    either   without   paying    any 
Bne,  or  upon  paying   a  much  fmaller  one  than 
what  was  exafted  of  other  people.      The  ufual 
corporation  fpirit,    wherever   the    law    does    not 
reftrain   it,    prevails  in  all  regulated    companies. 
When  they  have  been  allowed   to  a£t  according 
to  their  natural  genius,  they  have  always,  in  order 
to  conBne  the  competition  to  as  fmall  a  number 
of  perfons  as   poflible,    endeavoured  to    fubjed: 
the    trade    to     many     burthenfome     regulations. 
When  the  law   has   reftrained  them  from  doing 
this,  they  have  become  altogether  ufclefs  and  in- 
fignificant. 

The  regulated  companies  for  foreign  com- 
iiierce,  which  at  preienc  fubfid  in  Great  Britain, 
are,  the  ancient  merchant  adventurers  company, 
now  commonly  called  the  Hamburgh  Company, 
the  Ruflla  Company,  the  Eaftland  Company, 
the  Turkey  Company,  and  the  ./Vfiican  Com- 
pany. 
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Thb  terms  of  admiflTion  into  the  Hamburgh 
Company,  are  now  faid   to  be  quite  eafy;   and 
the  directors  either  have  it  not  in  their  power  to 
fubjedb  the  trade  to  any  burdenfome  reftraint  or 
regulations,  or,  at  leaf^,  have  not  of  late  exer-*^'' 
cifed  that    power.     It   has  not  always   been   ^o•t^i 
About  the  middle  of  the  lad  century,  the  fine  forV' 
admiflion  was  fifty,  and  at  one  time  one  hundred, 
pounds,  and   the   condud  of  the  company   was 
faid   to  be  extremely   opprelTive.    In    1643,  in 
1645,  and  in  1661,   the  clothiers  and  free  traders' 
oftlie  Weft  of  England  complained  of  them  to: 
parliament,  as  of  monopolies  who    confined  the"  i 
trade   and   opprefTed    the    manufactures    of   the'* 
country.       Though    thofe   complaints   produced- 
no  aft  of  parliament,    they  had    probably    inti-'*" 
midated  the  company  fo  far,    as  to  oblige  them^ 
to  reform  their  conduft.      Since  that  time,    at*^'- 
leaft,  there  have  been  no  complaints  againft  them*  -^ 
By  the  loth  and  nth  of  William  III.  c.  6.  the 
fine  for  admifTion  into  the  Ruflian  Company  was 
reduced  to  five   pounds;    and   by   the  25th  of 
Charles  II.  c.  7.  that  for  admiflSon  into  the  Eafl-"- - 
land  Company,  to  forty  fhillings,    while,   at  the*^ 
fame  time,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Norway,   all  '"^ 
the  countries  on  the  north   fide  of  the  Baltic,: 
were    exempted    from    their    exclufive    charter. 
The  conduct  of  thofe  companies   had  probably*'  ^ 
given  occafion  to  thofe  two  ads  of  parliament.    ^ 
Before  that  time.    Sir  Jofiah    Child  had  repre-    ' 
fented  both  thefe  and  the  Hamburgh  Company 
as  extremely  opprellivc,    and   imputed   to   their 
bad  management  the  low  flate  of  the  trade,  w.hich  'j 
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V9t  at  that  time  carried  on  to  the  countries  ccfmpfe- 
hended  within  their  rcfpcftive  charters.  But  though 
fuch  companies  may  not,  in  the  prefcnt  times,  be 
very  opprefllve,  they  are  certainly  altogether  life- 
lefs.  To  be  merely  ufelefs,  indeed,  is  perhaps  thcf 
higheft  eulogy  which  can  ever  juftly  be  beftowed 
upon  a  regulated  company ;  and  al!  the  three 
companies  above  mentioned  fecm,  in  their  prefcnt 
ftate,  to  deferve  this  eulogy. 

The  fine  for  admiflion  into  the  Turkey  Corti-^ 
pany,  ^as  formerly  twenty- five  pounds  for  all 
perfons  under  twenty- fix  years  of  age,  and  fifty 
pounds  for  all  perfons  above  that  age.  Nobody 
but  mere  merchants  could  be  admitted  ^  a  re- 
ftridtion  which  excluded  all  fhop- keepers  and 
retailers.  By  a  bye-law,  no  Britifii  manufadures 
could  be  exported  to  Turkey  but  in  the  general 
ihips  of  the  company ;  and  as  thofe  fhips  failed 
always  from  the  port  of  London,  this  reflriflion 
confined  the  trade  to  that  expenlive  port,  and 
the  traders  to  thofe  who  lived  in  London  and 
in  its  neighbourhood.  By  another  bye- law,  no 
per(bn  living  within  twenty  miles  of  London, 
and  not  free  of  the  city,  could  be  admitted  a 
member ;  another  reftriftion,  which,  joined  to 
the  foregoing,  neceflarily  excluded  all  but  the 
freemen  of  London.  As  the  time  for  the  load- 
ing and  failing  of  thofe  general  Ihips  depended 
altogether  upon  the  diredors,  they  could  eafily 
fill  them  with  their  own  goods  and  thofe  of  their 
particular  friends,  to  the  exclufion  t)f  others, 
who,  they  might  pretend,  had  made  their  pro* 
pofals  too  late.      In  this  (late  of  thihgs,   there- 
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Book,  fore,  this  company  was  in  every  refpedl  a  drift 
and  opprefTive  monopoly.  Ihofe  abufes  gave 
occafion  to  the  a(5t  o£  the  26th  of  George  II. 
c.  18.  reducing  the  fine  for  admiflion  to  twenty 
pounds  for  all  perfons,  without  any  diftindion 
of  ages,  or  any  reftridion,  either  to  mere  mer- 
chants, or  to  the  freemen  of  London  j  and 
granting  to  all  fuch  perfons  the  liberty  of  ex- 
porting, from  all  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  to 
any  port  in  Turkey,  all  Britifli  goods  of  which 
the  exportation  was  not  prohibited}  and  of  im- 
porting from  thence  all  Turkifli  goods,  of  which 
the  importation  was  not  prohibited,  upon  paying 
botli  the  general  duties  of  cuftoms,  and  the  par- 
ticular duties  afiefled  for  defraying  the  neceflary 
cxpences  of  the  company  j  and  fubmitting,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  the  lawful  authority  of  the  Bri- 
tifli ambafi'ador  and  confuls  refident  in  Turkey, 
and  to  the  bye-laws  of  the  company  duly  en- 
acted. 1  o  prevent  any  oppreffion  by  thofe  bye- 
Jaws,  it  was  by  the  lame  ad:  ordained,  that  if 
any  i'evcn  members  of  the  company  conceived 
themftlves  aggrieved  by  any  bye-law  which 
ihould  be  enacted  after  the  palling  of  this  a(5b, 
they  miglic  appe^-i  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Plantations  (to  the  authority  of  which,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  pi  ivy  council  has  now  fucceeded), 
provided  fuch  appc^ai  was  brought  within  twelve 
months  after  the  bye-law  was  enaded;  and  that 
if  any  I'evcn  members  conceived  themfelves  ag- 
grieved by  any  bye- law  which  had  been  enadled 
before  the  palling  of  this  ad,  they  might  bring 
a  like  a])peaK  provided  it  was  within  twelve 
.9  months 
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months  after  the  day  on  which  this  aSi.  was  to  c  ii  a  p. 
take  place.      The  experience  of  one  year,  how- 
ever, may  not  always  be  fufficient  to  dilcover  to 
all  the  members  of  a  great  company  the  perni- 
cious tendency   of  a  particular  bye-law;    and  if 
feveral  of  them    fiiould    afterwards  difcover    it, 
neither  the  Board  of  Trade,  nor   the  committee 
of  council,  can  afford  them  any  redrefs.     The  ob- 
je£t,  befides,  of  the  greater  part  of  the  bye- laws 
of  all   regulated  companies,    as    well   as   of  all 
other   corporations,   is   not   fo   much  to  opprefs 
thofe  who  arc  already  members,  as  to  difcourage 
others  from  becoming  fo;    which  may  be  done, 
not  only  by  a  high  line,    but  by  many  other  con- 
trivances.    The  conftant  view  of  fuch  companies 
is  always  to  raife  the  rate  of  their  own  profit  as 
high  as  they  can ;   to  keep  the  market,  both  for 
the  goods  which    they   export,    and    for    thofe 
which  they  import,  as  much  underftocked  as  they 
can :   which  can  be  done  only  by  reftraining  the 
competition,  or  by  difcouraging  new  adventurers 
from  entering  into   the  trade.     A  fine  even  of 
twenty  pounds,  befides,  though  it  may  not,  per- 
haps,  be  fufficient  to  difcourage  any  man  from 
entering  into  the  Turkey  trade,  with  an  intention 
to  continue  in  it,  may  be  enough  to  difcourage 
a  fpeculative  merchant  from  hazarding  a  fingle 
adventure  in  it.     In  all  trades,  the  regular  efl:a- 
bliihed    traders,    even   though   not  incorporated, 
naturally  combine  to  raife  profits,  which  are  no- 
way fo  likely  to  be  kept,  at  all  times,  down  to 
their  proper  level,  as  by  the  occafional  competi- 
tion of  fpeculative    adventurers.      The  Turkey 
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trade,  though  in  Tome  meafure  laid  open  by  this 
a^  of  parliament,  is  ftill  confidered  by  many 
people  as  very  far  from  being  altogether  free.  The 
Turkey  Company  contribute  to  ma  ntain  an  am- 
balTador  and  two  or  three  confuls,  who,  like  other 
public  minifters,  ought  to  be  maintained  altoge- 
ther by  the  ftate,  and  the  trade  laid  open  to  all  his 
majefty's  fubjefts.  The  different  taxes  levied  by 
the  company,  for  this  and  odier  corporation  pur- 
pofes,  might  afford  a  revenue  much  more  than 
fufHcient  to  enable  the  (late  to  maintain  fuch  mi- 
nifters. 

Regulated   companies,    it  was  obferved    by 
Sir  Jofiah   Child,    though   they   had    frequently 
fupported    public    minifters,     had    never    main- 
tained any  forts  or  garrifons  in  the  countries  to 
which   they   traded;    whereas  joint   (lock   com- 
panies frequently  had.     And  in  reality  the  former 
feem  to  be  much  more  unfit  for  this  fort  of  fer- 
vicc  than  the   latter.    Firft,   the  dirCflors  of  a 
regulated  company  have  no  particular  intereft  in 
the  profpcrity  of  the  general  trade  of  the  com- 
pany, for  the  fake  of  which,  fuch  forts  and  gar- 
.  rifons  are  maintained.    The  decay  of  that  general 
trade  may  even  frequently  contribute  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  own  private  trade  j    as   by  di- 
miniihing   the  number  of  their  competitors,    it 
may  enable  them  both  to  buy  cheaper,  and  to  fell 
dearer.    The  diredlors  of  a  joint  (lock  company, 
on  the  contrary,  having  only  their  (hare  in  the 
profits  which  are  made  upon  the  common  (lock 
committed  to  their  management,  have  no  private 
trade  of  their  own,  of  which  the  intered  can  be 
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feparated  from  that  of  the  general  trade  of  the  c  h  a  p. 
company.  Their  private  intereft  is  connc6ted 
with  the  profpcrity  of  the  general  trade  of  the 
company ;  and  with  the  maintenance  of  the  forts 
and  garrifons  which  are  nectflary  for  its  defence. 
They  are  more  likely,  therefore,  to  have  that 
continual  and  careful  attention  which  that  main- 
tenance neceflarily  requires.  Secondly,  The 
directors  of  a  joint  (lock  company  have  always 
the  management  of  a  large  capital,  the  joint 
ftock  of  the  company,  a  part  of  which  they  may 
frequently  employ,  with  propriety,  in  building, 
repairing,  and  maintaining  fuch  neceflary  forts 
and  garrifons.  But  the  directors  of  a  regulated 
company,  having  the  management  of  no  com- 
mon capital,  have  no  other  fund  to  employ  in 
this  way,  but  the  cafual  revenue  arifing  from  the 
admiiTion  fines,  and  from  the  corporation  duties, 
impol'cd  upon  the  trade  of  the  company.  Though 
they  had  the  fame  intereft,  therefore,  to  attend  to 
the  maintenance  of  fuch  forts  and  garrifons,  they 
can  fcldom  have  the  fame  ability  to  render  that  at- 
tention efFedlual.  The  maintenance  of  a  public 
minifter  requiring  fcarce  any  attention,  and  but  a 
moderate  and  limited  expence,  is  a  bufinefs  much 
more  fuitable  both  to  the  temper  and  abilities  of  a 
regulated  company.  .,     ,. 

Long  after  the  time  of  Sir  Jofiah  Child,  how- 
ever, in  1750,  a  regulated  company  was  efta- 
bliflied,  the  prefent  company  of  merchants  trad- 
ing to  Africa,  which  was  exprefsly  charged  at 
firft  with  the  maintenance  of  all  the  Britifh  forts 
and  garriibns  that  lie  between  Cape  Blanc  and 
•    -  I  3  the 
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b  o  o  K  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  afterwards  with  that 
of  thofe  only  which  lie  between  Cape  Rouge  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  I  loj)e.  The  adl  which  eftablifhcs 
tliis  company  (the  23d  of  George  II.  c.  31.)  fcems 
to  have  lud  two  diflin^  objejfls  in  view ;  firfl.,  to 
reftrain  elfedually  theopprcflive  and  monopolizing 
fpiric  which  is  natural  to  the  diredors  of  a  regu- 
lated company  ;  and  fccondly,  to  force  them,  as 
much  as  ponible,  to  give  an  attention,  whic:h  is 
not  natural  to  them,  towards  the  maintenance  of 
forts  and  garrifons. 

For  the  firfl:  of  thefe  purpofes,  the  fine  for 
adminion  is  limited  to  forty  (hillings.  The  com- 
pany is  prohibited  from  trading  in  their  corporate 
capacity,  or  upon  a  joint  fl.ockj  from  borrowing 
money  upon  common  ftal,  or  from  laying  any 
rcftraints  upon  the  trade  which  may  be  carried 
on  freely  fiom  all  places,  and  by  all  perfons 
being  Britifh  fubjecls,  and  paying  the  fine.  The 
government  is  in  a  committee  of  nine  perfons 
who  meet  at  London,  but  v/ho  are  chofen  annu- 
ally by  the  freemen  of  the  company  at  London, 
Eriilol  and  Liverpool;  three  from  each  place. 
No  committee-man  can  be  continued  in  ofhce  for 
more  than  three  years  together.  Any  committee- 
jnan  might  be  removed  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  Plantations;  now  by  a  committee  of  coiincil, 
after  b-:ing' heard  in  his  own  defence.  The  com- 
mittee are  forbid  to  export  negroes  from  Africa, 
or  to  impoit  any  African  goods  into  Great  Bri- 
tiin.  But  as  they  are  charged  with  the  main- 
tenance of  forts  and  garrifons,  they  may,  for  that 
pu'pofe,   export  from  Great  Britain  to  Africa, 
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goods  and  (lores  of  different  kinds.  Out  of  the  c  ha  p. 
monies  which  they  (hall  receive  from  the  com- 
pany, they  are  allowed  a  fiurj  not  exceeding  eight 
hundred  pounds  for  the  falaries  of  their  clerks 
and  agents  at  London,  Brillol  and  Liverpool,  the 
houfe-rent  of  their  office  at  London,  and  all 
other  expences  of  management,  commilTion  and 
agency  in  England.  What  remains  of  this  fum, 
after  defraying  thefe  different  expences,  they  may 
divide  among  themfelves,  as  compenfation  for 
their  trouble,  in  what  manner  they  think  proper. 
By  this  conftitution,  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pedled,  that  the  fpirit  of  monopoly  would  have 
been  effeflually  retrained,  and  the  firft  of  thefe 
purpofes  fufficiently  anfwered.  It  would  feem, 
however,  that  it  had  not.  Though  by  the  4th 
of  George  IIL  c.  20.  the  fort  of  Senegal,  with 
all  its  dependencies,  had  been  vefted  in  the  com- 
pany of  merchants  trading  to  Africa,  yet  in  the 
year  following  (by  the  5th  of  George  IIL  c.  44.), 
not  only  Senegal  and  its  dependencies,  but  the 
whole  coaft  from  the  port  of  Sallee,  in  fouth 
Barbary,  to  Cape  Rouge,  was  exempted  from 
the  jurifdi«5lion  of  that  company,  was  vefled  in 
the  crown,  and  the  trade  to  it  declared  free  to 
all  his  majefty's  fubjefts.  The  company  had 
been  fufpedled  of  reftraining  the  trade,  and  of 
eftablifiiing  fome  fort  of  improper  monopoly.  It  is 
not,  however,  very  eafy  to  conceive  how,  under  the 
regulations  of  the  23d  George  II.  they  could  dofo. 
In  the  printed  debates  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
not  always  the  mofl:  authentic  records  of  truth, 
I    obferve,   however,    that    they  have   been   ac- 
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BOOK  cufcd  of  this.  The  members  of  the  committee 
of  nine  being  all  merchants,  and  the  governor* 
*nd  fadors  in  their  different  forts  and  fetile- 
ments  being  all  dependent  upon  them,  ic  is  not 
unlikely  thijt  the  latter  might  have  given  peculiar 
attention  to  the  confignments  and  coaunifiions 
of  the  former,  whi.ch  would  cftabliili  a  real  mo- 
rwpoly.  ... 

For  the  fecond  of  thefe  purpofes,  the  m.ain- 
tenance  of  the  forts  and  garrifons,  an  annual  fun^ 
has  been  allotted  to  them  by  parliament^  gene- 
rally about  13,000/.  For  the  proper  applicatioi> 
of  this  fum,  the  committee  is  obliged  to  accounp 
annually  to  the  Curfitor  Baron  of  Exchequer  j 
which  account  is  afcervvaicls  to  be  laid  before 
parliament.  But  parliament,  which  gives  fo 
little  att<-ntion  to  the  application  of  millions,  is 
not  likely  to  give  much  to  that  of  13,000/. 
a- year;  and  the  Curfitor  Baron  of  Exchequer, 
from  his  profeffion  and  education,  is  not  likely  to 
be  profoundly  Ikiilcd  in  the  proper  expence  of 
forts  and  garrifons.  The  captains  of  his  ma- 
jefty's  navy,  indeed,  or  any  other  commiflioned 
officers,  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
may  enquire  into  the  condition  of  the  forts  and 
garrifons,  and  report  their  ob fer vations  to  that 
board.  But  that  board  feems  to  have  no  dire6t 
jurifdiclion  over  the  committee,  nor  any  autho- 
rity to  correft  thpfe  vyhofe  condu6t  it  may  thus 
enquire  into;  and  the  captains  of  his  majefty's 
navy,  befides;  are  not  fuppofed  to  be  always 
deeply  learned  in  the  fcience  of  fortiHcation.  Re- 
moval froni  ail  office,  which  can  be  enjoyed  only 
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for  the  term  of  three  years,    and  of  which  the  chap. 
lawful  emoluments,    even  during  that  term,  are 
fo  very  fmall,    feems  to  be  tlie  utmoft  punifh- 
ment  to  which  any  committee-man  is  liable,  for 
any    fault,    except   direft    malverfation,    or    em- 
bezzlement,   either  of  the  public  money,   or  of 
that  of  the  company }  and  the  fear  of  that  punifli- 
ment  can  never  be  a  motive  of  fufficient  weight 
to  force  a  continual  and  careful    attention   to   a 
bufinefs,    to  which   he  has  no  other  interefl;  to 
attend.    The  committee  aie  accufed  of  having 
ieiit  out  bricks  and  (lones  from  England  for  the 
reparation  of  Cape  Coall  Caftle  on  the  coaft  of 
Guinea,    a    bufinefs    for   which    parliament    had 
feveral   times  granted  an  extraordinary   fum    of 
money.     Thefe  bricks  and  ftones  too,  which  had 
thus  been  fent  upon  fo  long  a  voyage,  were  faid 
to  have  been  of  fo  bad  a  quality,  that  it  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  rebuild  from  the  foundation  the  walls 
which  had  been  repaired  with  them.     The  forts 
and  garrifons  which  lie  north  of  Cape  Rouge,  are 
i)ot  only  maintained  at  the  expence  of  the  ftate, 
but  are  under  the  immediate  government  of  the 
executive  power  j  and  why  thofe  which  lie  Ibuth 
of  that  Cape,  and  which  too  are,  in  part  at  lead, 
maintained  at  the  expence  of  the  ftate,  fiiould  be. 
undjr  a  difierent  government,  it  feems  not  very 
cafy  even  to  imagine  a  good  reafon.     The  pro« 
tedion  of  the  Mediterranean  trade  was  the  ori- 
ginal   purpofe   or  pretence   of  the   garrifons   of 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  and  the  maintenance  and 
governrnent  of  thofe  garrifons  have  always  been, 
yery  properly,   committed,    not  to  the  Turkey 
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»  o  o  K  Company,  but  to  the  executive  power.  In  tfic 
cxrcnt  of  its  dominion  confirts,  in  a  great  mca- 
ilire,  t!ie  pride  and  dignity  of  that  power;  and 
it  is  not  very  likely  to  fail  in  attentif)n  to  what  is 
neccliiuy  for  tlic  defence  of  that  dominion.  The 
gariifons  at  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  accordingly, 
have  never  been  ncglefted ;  though  Minorca  has 
been  twice  taken,  and  is  now  probably  lofl  for 
ever,  tiiat  diKifler  was  never  even  imputed  to  any 
ncglcdl  iii  the  executive  pov.'cr.  1  would  nor, 
however,  be  undcrUood  to  infinuare,  tiiat  either 
of  thofe  expenfive  garrifons  was  evtr,  even  in  the 
fmarn.ft  dej^ree,  neccffary  for  the  purpofe  for 
which  they  were  ori^'jnally  difmeinbered  fronn 
the  Spanilh  monarchy.  That  difmembermcnt, 
perhaps,  never  ierved  any  odier  real  purpofe  than 
to  alienate  from  England  her  natural  ally  the 
King  of  Spain,  and  to  unite  the  two  pincipal 
branches  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  in  a  much 
ilriifler  and  more  permanent  alliance  than  the  ties 
of  blood  could  ever  have  united  them. 

Joint  ftock  companies,  efl:abliflied  either  by 
royal  charter  or  by  aft  of  parliaii^ent,  differ  in 
feveral  refpecls,  not  only  from  regulated  compa- 
nies, but  fiom  private  copartneries. 

First,  In  a  private  copartnery,  no  partner, 
without  the  confcnt  of  the  company,  can  tranf- 
fer  his  fhare  to  another  perfon,  or  introduce  a 
new  member  into  the  company.  Hach  member, 
however,  may,  upon  proper  warning,  withdraw 
from  the  copartnery,  and  demand  paymeni  from 
them  of  his  fiiare  of  the  common  ftock.  In  a 
joint  fbock  coilipany,  on  the  contrary,  no  member 
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can  demand  payment  of  his  ftiarc  from  the  com-  c  tt  a  p. 
pany  ;  but  each  member  can,  without  their  con- 
fcnc,  transfer  his  (hare  to  another  perfon,  and 
thereby  introduce  a  new  member.  The  value  of 
a  fli.irc  in  a  joint  (lock  is  always  the  price  which 
it  will  bring  in  the  market  j  and  this  may  be 
cither  greater  or  lefs,  in  any  proportion,  tlum 
the  fum  which  its  owner  (lands  credited  for  in  the 
ftock  of  the  company. 

Seconijly,  In  a  private  copartnery,  each  part- 
ner is  bound  for  the  debts  contra6led  by  the  com- 
pany to  the  whole  extent  of  his  fortune.  In  a  joint 
Hock  company,  on  the  contrary,  each  partner  is 
bound  only  to  the  extent  of  his  fliare. 

The  trade  of  a  joint  (lock  company  is  always 
managed  by  a  court  of  diredlors.  This  court, 
indeed,  is  frequently  iubjcd,  in  many  refpedts, 
to  the  controul  of  a  general  court  of  proprietors. 
But  the  greater  part  of  thefe  proprietors  feldom 
pretend  to  underftand  any  thing  of  the  bufinefs  of 
the  company  j  and  when  the  fpirit  of  fadion  hap- 
pens not  to  prevail  among  them,  give  them- 
lelves  no  trouble  about  it,  but  receive  content- 
edly fuch  half  yearly  or  yearly  dividend,  as  the 
directors  think  proper  to  make  to  them.  This 
total  exemption  fiom  trouble  and  from  rifk,  be- 
yond a  limited  fum,  encourages  many  people  to 
become  adventurers  in  joinc  (lock  companies,  who 
would,  upon  no  account,  hazard  their  fortunes 
in  any  private  copartnery.  Such  companies, 
therefore,  commonly  draw  to  themfclves  much 
greater  (locks  than  any  private  copartnery  can 
boaft  of,     The  trading  (lock  of  the  South  Sea 
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i  o  o  K  Company,  at  one  time,  amounted  to  upwards  of 
thirty-three  millions  eight  hundrei!  thoufand 
pounds.  The  divided  cr.pital  of  the  Bank  of 
I'ngland  amounts,  at  prefenr,  to  ten  millions 
fevcn  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand  pounds.  The 
directors  of  fuch  companies,  however,  being  the 
managers  rather  of  other  people's  money  than  of 
their  own,  it  cannot  well  be  expected,  that  they 
Ihould  watch  over  it  with  the  fame  anxious  vi- 
gilance with  which  the  partners  in  a  private  co- 
partnery frequently  watch  over  their  own.  Like 
the  (lewards  of  a  rich  man,  they  are  apt  to  con- 
fider  attention  to  fmail  matters  as  not  for  their 
mailer's  honour,  and  very  cafily  give  themfelves 
a  difpenfation  from  having  it.  Negligence  and 
profufion,  therefore,  mult  always  prevail,  more 
or  lefs,  in  the  management  of  the  afliiirs  of  fuch 
a  company.  It  is  upon  this  account  that  joint 
(lock  companies  for  foreign  trade  have  feldom 
been  able  to  maintain  the  competition  a  \  inft 
private  adventurers.  They  have,,  accordingly, 
very  feldom  fucceeded  without  an  exclufive  pri- 
vilege; and  frequently  have  not  fucceeded  with 
one.  Without  an  exclufive  privilege  they  have 
commonly  mifmanaged  the  trade.  With  an  ex- 
clufive privilege  they  have  both  mifmanaged  and 
confined  it. 

The  Royal  Africai>  Company,  the  predeceflbrs 
of  the  prcfent  African  Company,  had  an  exclu- 
five privilege  by  charter;  but  as  that  charter  had 
not  been  confirmed  by  aft  of  parliament,  the 
trade,  in  confequence  of  the  declaration  of 
rights,  was,  foon  after  the  revolution,  laid  open 
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to  all  his  majcfty's  fubjf£ls.  The  Uudfon'i  B-iy  c  !»  a  p. 
Company  arc,  as  to  their  legal  rights,  in  the 
fame  fitjation  as  tlic  KoyAl  Afiican  Com^^nny. 
Their  cxclufivc  charter  has  not  been  confirmed 
by  aft  of  parliament.  T  he  South  Sea  Company, 
as  long  as  they  continued  to  be  a  trailing  com- 
pany, had  an  exclufive  privilege  confirmed  by 
afl  of  parliament ;  as  have  likewife  the  prefcnc 
United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the 
Eaft  Indies. 

The  Royal  African  Company  foon  found  that 
they  could  not  maintain  the  competition  againft 
private  adventurers,   whom,    notwithftanding  the 
declaration  of   rights,    they   continued  for  fome 
time  to  call  interlopers,   and  to  perfecute  as  I'uch. 
In  1698,  however,   the  private  adventurers  were 
fubjcAed  to  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  upon   almod 
all    the  different  branches  of  their   trade,  to  be 
employed  by  the  company  in  the  maintenance  of 
their   forts   and  garrifons.     But,  notwithdanding 
this  heavy  tax,  the  company  were  flill  unable  to 
maintain    the    competition.       Their    (lock    and 
credit  gradually  declined.     In  17 12,  their  debts 
had  become  fo  great,   that  a  particular  aft  of  par- 
liament was    thought    ncceflary,    both   for   their 
fecurity  and   for  that  of  their  creditors.     It  was 
enafted,  that  the  refolution  of  two-thirds  of  thcfe 
creditors  in  number  and  value,    fhould  bind  the 
reft,  both  with  regard  to  the  time  which  fhould 
be   allowed  to  the  company   lor  the  payment  of 
their  debts  j  and  with  regard  to  any  other  agree- 
ment which  it  might  be  thought  proper  to   make 
with  them  concerning  thofe   debts.      In    1730, 
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BOOK  t!»eir  afi'airs  were  in  fo  great  tlifordcr,  that  they, 
were  altogether  incapable  of  maintaining  tiitir 
forts  and  garrifons,  the  fole  porpole  and  pretext 
of  their  inftitution.  From  that  year,  till  their 
final  difiolution,  the  parliament  ju^lged  it  ne- 
cefiary  to  allow  die  annual  fum  of  ten  tliounind 
pounds  for  that  purpofe.  In  1732,  after  having 
been  for  many  years  lofers  by  the  trade  of  carry- 
ing negroes  to  the  Weft  Indies,  they  at  laft  re- 
folved  to  give  it  up  altogether}  to  fell  to  the 
private  traders  to  America  the  negroes  which 
they  purchafed  upon  the  coaft;  and  to  employ 
their  fervants  in  a  trade  to  the  inland  parts  of 
Africa  for  gold  duft,  elephants  teeth,  dying 
druQ;s,  &c.  But  their  fuccefs  in  this  more  ccn- 
fined  trade  was  not  greater  than  in  their  former 
cxtenfive  one.  Their  affairs  continued  to  go  gra- 
dually to  decline,  till  at  laft,  being  in  every 
relpe6l  a  bankrupt  company,  they  v;ere  diflblved 
by  ad  of  parliament,  and  their  forts  and  gar- 
rifons  vefted  in  the  prefent  regulated  company  of 
merchants  trading  to  Africa.  Before  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Royal  African  Company,  there  had 
been  three  other  joint  flock  companies  fucceflively 
eftablillied,  one  after  another,  for  the  African 
trade.  They  were  all  equally  unfuccefisful.  They 
all,  however,  had  exclufive  c!:arters,  which, 
though  not  confirmed  by  aift  of  parliamient,  were 
in  thole  days  fuppoled  to  convey  a  real  exclufive 
privilege. 

The  Hudfon's  Bay  Company,  before  their  mif- 
fortunes  in  the  late  war,  had  been  much  more  for- 
tunate than  the  Royal  African  Company.     Their 
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ncceflary  cxpsnce  is  niucli  fir.allcT.  The  \vI;ole  ^  "  '^  ^* 
number  of  people  whom  they  maintain  in  their 
different  fettlenients  and  habitations,  whicii  thev 
have  honoured  with  the  name  efforts,  is  faid  not 
to  exceed  a  hundred  and  twenty  perfuns.  This 
number,  however,  is  fud'cient  to  prcp.^.re  before- 
hand the  cargo  of  furs  and  other  goods  necefiary 
for  loadin-^  tlieir  fliips,  which,  on  account  of  the 
ice,  can  feldom  remain  above  Hx  or  eight  weeks 
in  thofe  fcas.  U'his  advantap-e  cf  having  a  car"-o 
ready  prepared,  could  not  for  feveral  years  be 
acquired  by  private  adventurers,  and  without  ic 
there  fecms  to  be  no  pofTibility  of  trading  to  Hud- 
fon's  Bay.  T!ie  moderate  capital  of  the  com- 
pany, which,  it  is  faid,  does  not  exceed  one  liun- 
dred  and  ten  thoufand  pounds,  may  bcfides  be 
fufficient  to  enable  ther.i  to  engrofs  the  whole, 
or  almoft  the  whole,  trade  and  furplus  produce 
of  the  miferable,  though  extenfive  country,  com- 
prehended witliin  their  cliartcr.  No  private  ad- 
venturers, accordingly,  have  ever  attempted  to 
trade  to  that  country  in  competition  with  tiiem. 
This  company,  therefore,  liavc  always  enjoyed  an 
exclufive  trade  in  fact,  though  ti.ey  may  have  no 
right  to  it  in  law.  Over  and  above  all  tliis,  the 
moderate  cap/ital  of  this  company  is  fiid  to  be 
divided  among  a  very  fmall  number  of  proprie- 
tors. But  a  joint  (lock  company,  confiding  of 
a  fmall  number  of  proprietors,  with  a  moderate 
capital,  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  nature  of 
a  private  copartnery,  and  may  be  capable  of 
nearly,  the  fame  degree  of  vigilance  and  atten- 
tion.    It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,    therefjrc,  if, 
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BOOK  in  confequencc  of  thefe  different  advantages,  the 
1  ludfon's  Bay  Company  had,  before  the  late  war, 
been  able  to  carry  on  their  trade  with  a  confidcr- 
able  degree  of  fuccefs.  It  docs  not  feem  pro- 
bable, however,  that  their  profits  ever  approached 
to  what  the  late  Mr.  Dobbs  imagined  them.  A 
much  more  fober  and  judicious  writer,  Mr.  An- 
derfon,  author  of  The  Hiftorical  and  Chronolo- 
gical Deduftion  of  Commerce,  very  juftly  ob- 
ferves,  that  upon  examining  the  accounts  which 
Mr.  Dobbs  himfelf  has  given  for  fevcral  years 
together,  of  their  exports  and  imports,  and  upon 
making  proper  allowances  for  their  extraordinary 
riilc  and  exp;nce,  it  does  not  appear  that  their 
profits  defer-ve  to  be  envied,  or  that  they  can 
much,  if 'at  all,  exceed  the  ordinary  profits  of 
trade. 

The  South  Sea  Company  never  had  any  forts 
or  garrifons  to  maintain,  and  therefore  were  en- 
tirely exempted  from  one  great  expence,  to  which 
other  joint  (lock  companies  for  foreign  trade  are 
fubje<5t.  But  they  had  an  immenfe  capital  di- 
vided among  an  immenfe  number  of  proprietors. 
It  was  naturally  to  be  expefted,  therefore,  that 
folly,  negligence,  and  profufion  Ihould  prevail  in 
the  whole  management  of  their  afi^iirs.  The 
knavery  and  extravagance  of  their  (lock-jobbing 
projefls  arc  fufficiently  known,  and  the  explica- 
tion of  them  would  be  foreign  to  the  prefent 
fubjed.  Their  mercantile  prcjeils  were  not 
much  better  conduced.  The  firft  trade  which 
they  engaged  in  was  that  of  Supplying  the  Spa- 
nilh  Welt  Indies  with  negroes,  of  which  (in  con- 
fequencc 
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fcquenceof  what  was  called  the  AlTiento  contrafl  c  »  a  jif* 
granted  them  by  the  treaty  of  Utrcclit)  they  had 
the  exclufive  privilege.  But  as  it  was  not  cx- 
pc'tcd  that  much  profit  could  be  made  by  this 
traJe,  both  the  Portugueze  and  French  compa- 
nies, who  had  enjoyed  it  upon  the  fame  terms 
before  them,  having  been  ruined  by  it,  they  were 
allowed,  as  compenfation,  to  fend  annually  a  (hip 
of  a  certain  burden  to  trade  direflly  to  the  Spa- 
nifti  Weft  Indies.  Of  the  ten  voyages  which 
this  annual  ihip  was  allowed  to  make,  they  are 
laid  to  have  gained  confiderably  by  one,  that  of 
the  Royal  Caroline  in  1731,  and  to  have  been 
lofers,  more  or  lefs,  by  almoll  all  the  reft. 
Their  ill  fuccefs  was  imputed,  by  their  fadlors 
and  agents,  to  the  extortion  and  opprefTion  of 
the  Spaniih  government ;  but  was,  perhaps,  prin- 
cipally owing  to  the  profufion  and  depredations 
of  thofe  very  fa(flors  and  agents ;  fome  of  whom 
are  faid  to  have  acquired  great  fortunes  even  in 
one  year.  In  1734,  the  company  petitioned  the 
king,  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  difpofe  of 
the  trade  and  tunnage  of  their  annual  fliip,  on 
account  of  the  little  profit  which  they  made  by  it, 
and  to  accept  of  fuch  equivalent  as  they  could  ob- 
tain from  tiie  king  of  Spain. 

In  1724,  this  company  had  undertaken  the 
whale- filhery.  Of  this,  indeed,  they  "had  no 
monopoly;  but  as  long  as  they  carried  it  on,  no 
other  Bricifli  fubjecls  appear  to  have  engaged  in 
it.  Of  the  eight  voyages  which  their  fhips 
made  to  Greenland,  they  were  gainers  by  one* 
and  lofers  by  all  the  reft.  After  their  eighth 
and  laft  voyage,  when  they. had  fold  their  (hips, 
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BOOK  (lores,  and  utcnfils,  they  found  that  their  whole 
lofs,  upon  this  branch,  capital  and  intereft  in- 
cluded, amounted  to  upwards  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty-fcven  thoufand  pounds. 

In  1722,  this  company  petitioned   the  parlia- 
ment  to    be   allowed    to   divide    their    immenfc 
capital  of  more  than   thirty- three   millions  eight 
hundred  thoufand  pounds,    the  whole  of  which 
had  been   lent   to  government,    into  two   equal 
parts  J  The  one  half,   or  u')wards  of  fixteen  mil- 
lions nine  hundred  thoufand   pounds,  to  be  put 
upon  the    fame    footing  with   other  government 
annuities,  and  not  to  be  fubjedl  to  the  debts  con- 
tracted, or  lofTes  incurred,  by  the  dire6lors  of  the 
company,  in  the  profecution  of  their  mercantile 
projedsj   the  other  half  to  remain   as  before,    a 
trading  (lock,   and  to  be  fubjedb  to  thofe  debts 
and  lolTes.     The  petition  was  too  reafonablc  not 
to  be  granted.     In    173 j,  they  again   petitioned 
the  parliament,  that  three- fourths  of  their  trading 
ftock  might  be  turned   into  annuity   (lock,  and 
only  one- fourth  remain  as  trading  ftock,  or  cx- 
pofed  to   the  hazards  arifing  from  the  bad  ma- 
nagement of  their  diredors.     Both  their   annuity 
and  trading  ftocks  had,    by  this  time,  -been  re- 
duced more  tlian  two  millions  each,   by   feveral 
different   payments    from  government;    fo    that 
this  fourth  amounted  only  to  3,662,784!.  8s.    66. 
In  1748,  all  the  demands  of  the  company  upon 
the  king  of  Spain,  in  confequence  of  the  Affiento 
contract,  were,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
given  up  for  what   was   fuppofed  an  equivalent. 
An   end  was  put  to  their  trade  with  the  Spanifti 
Weft  Indies,    the    remainder    of    their    trading 
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ftock  was  turned  into  an  annuity  (lock,  and  the  c  i»  a  i' 
company   ceafcd  in  every  refpcft  to  be  a  trading 
'company. 

It  ought  to  be  obfcrved,  that  in  the  trade  which 
the  South  Sea  Company  carried  on  by  means  of 
their  annual  (hip,  the  only  trade  by  v/hich  it  ever 
was  expeded  that  they  could  make  any  confider- 
ablc  profit,    they  were   not  without  competitors, 
cither  in  the  foreign  or  in  the  home  market.     Ac 
Carthagena,    Porto    Bello,   and  La   Vera   Cruz, 
they  had  to  encounter  the  competition  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  merchants,  who  brought  from  Cadiz,  to  thofe 
markets,  European  goods,  of  the  fame  kind  with 
the  outward  cargo  of  their  (hip ;   and  in  England 
they  had  to  encounter  that  of  the  Englifh  mer- 
chants,  who  imported   from  Cadiz  goods  of  the 
Spanilh  Weft  Indies,  of  the   fame  kind  with   the 
inward  cargo.     The   goods  both  of  the   SpaniQi 
and   Englilh    merchants,   indeed,  were,    perhaps, 
fubjedt  to  higher  duties.      But  the  lofs  occafioned 
by  the  negligence,  profufion,  and  malverfation  of 
the  fervants  of  the  company,  had  probably   been  a 
tax  much  heavier  than  all  thofe  duties.     That   a 
joint  ftock  company  Ihould  be  able   to  carry  on 
fucccfsfully   any   branch   of  foreign  trade,    when 
private  adventurers  can  come  into  any  fort  of  open 
and  fair  competition  with  them,  feerns  contrary  to 
all  experience. 

The  old  Englilh  Eaft  India  Company  was 
eftablifhed  in  1600,  by  a  charter  from  Queen 
Elizabeth.  In  the  firft  twelve  voyages  which  they 
fitted  out  for  India,  they  appear  to  have  traded  as 
a  regulated  company,  with  feparate  ftocks,  though 
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BOOK  only  in  the  general  (hips  of  the  company.  In 
1612,  they  united  into  a  joint  ftock.  Their  char- 
ter was  exclufive,  and  though  not  confirmed  by 
a<5l  of  parliament,  was  in  thofe  days  ruppofcd  to 
convey  a  real  exclufive  privilege.  For  many  years, 
therefore,  they  were  not  much  difturbed  by  inter- 
lopers. Their  capital,  which  never  exceeded  feven 
hundred  and  forty- four  thoufand  pounds,  and  of  which 
fifty  pounds  was  a  (hare,  was  not  fo  exorbitant,  nor 
their  dealings  fo  extcnfive,  as  to  afford  either  a 
pretext  for  grofs  negligence  and  profufion,  or  a 
cover  to  grofs  maWerfation.  Notwithftandingfome 
extraordinary  lofTes,  occafioned  partly  by  the  ma- 
lice of  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  Company,  and  partly 
by  other  accidents,  they  carried  on  for  many  years 
a  fuccefsfui  trade.  But  in  procefs  of  time,  when 
the  principles  of  liberty  were  better  underftood, 
it  became  every  day  more  and  more  doubtful 
how  far  a  royal  charter,  not  confirmed  by  aft  of 
parliament,  could  convey  an  exclufive  privilege. 
Upon  this  queftion  the  decifions  of  the  courts  of 
juftice  were  not  uniform,  but  varied  with  the 
authority  of  government  and  the  humours  of  the 
times.  Interlopers  multiplied  upon  them;  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
through  the  whole  of  that  of  James  II.  and  dur- 
ing a  part  of  that  of  William  III.  reduced  them 
to  great  diftrefs.  In  1698,  a  propofal  was  made 
to  parliament  of  advanciug  two  millions  to  go- 
vernment at  eight  per  cent,  provided  the  fub- 
•fcribers  were  ereded  into  a  new  Eaft  India  Com- 
pany with  exclufive  privileges.  The  old  Eaft 
India  Company  offered  feven  hundred  thoufand 
3  pounds. 
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pounds,  nearly  the  amount  of  their  capital,  at  four 
per  cent,  upon  the  fame  conditions.     But  fuch  was 
at  that  time  the  ftatc  of  public  credit,  that  it  was 
more  convenient  for  government  to  borrow  two 
millions  at  eight  per  cent,    than  feven   hundred 
thoufand  pounds  at   four.     The  propofal  of  the 
new  fublcribers  was   accepted,    and  a  new   Eaft 
India  Company  eftabliflied  in  confequence.     The 
old  Eaft  India  Company,  however,  had   a  right 
to  continue  their  trade  till  1701.     They  had,  at 
the  fame  time,  in  the  name  of  their  treafurer,  fub- 
fcribed,   very   artfully,  three  hundred  and  fifteen 
thoufand  pounds  into  the  ftock  of  the  new.    By  a 
negligence   in  the  expreffion  of  the  ad  of  parlia- 
ment, which  veiled  the  Eaft  India  trade  in  the  fub- 
fcribers  to  this  loan  of  two  millions,  it   did  not 
appear  evident  that  they  were  all  obliged  to  unite 
into  a  joint  ftock.     A  few  private  traders,  whofe 
fubfcriptions  amounted  only  to  feven  thoufand  two 
hundred  pounds,    infifted    upon  the   privilege  of 
trading  feparately  upon   their  own  ftocks  and  at 
their  own  rifk.     The  old  Eaft  India  Company  had 
a  right  to  a  feparate  trade  upon  their  old  ftock  till 
lyoii  and  they    had  likewife,    both   before   and 
after  that  period,  a  right,  like  that  of  other  pri- 
vate traders,  to  a  feparate  trade  upon   the  three 
hundred  and  fifteen  thoufand  pounds,  which  they 
had  fubfcribed  into  the  ftock  of  the   new  com- 
pany.    The   competition  of  the  two  companies 
with  the  private  traders,  and  with  one  another,  is 
faid  to  have  well  nigh  ruined  both.     Upon  a  fub- 
fequent  occafion,  in   1730,  when  a  propofal  was 
made  to  parliament  for  putting  the  trade  under 
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the    management  of  a  regulated   company,    and 
thereby  laying  it  in  fome  meafure  open,  the  Eaft 
India  Company,    in  oppofition   to  this  propofal, 
reprefented  in  very  ftrong  terms,  what  had  been, 
Qt  this  time,  the  miferablc  effe6ts,  as  they  thought 
them,  of  this  competition.     In   India,  they  faid, 
it  raifed  the  price  of  goods  fo  high,  that  they  were 
not  worth  the  buying  j  and  in  England,  by  over- 
ilocking  the  market,  it  funk  their  price  fo  low, 
that  no  profit  could  be  made  by  them.     That  by  a 
more  plentiful  fupply,  to  the  great  advantage  and 
conveniency  of  the  public,  it  muft  have  reduced, 
very  much,  the  price  of  India  goods  in  theEnglifli 
market,  cannot  well  be  doubted  j  but  that  it  fhould 
have  raifed  very  much  their  price  in  the  Indian 
market.  Teems   not  very   probable,  as  all  the  ex- 
traordinary demand  which  that  competition  could 
occafion,  mull  have  been  but  as  a  drop  of  water 
in  the  immenfe  ocean  of  Indian  commerce.     The 
increafe  of  demand,  befides,   though  in  the  begin- 
ning it  may  fometimes  raife  the  price  of  goods, 
never  fails  to  lower  it  in  the  long  run.     It  encou- 
rages produflion,  and  thereby  increafes  the  com- 
petition of  the  producers,  who,  in  order  to  under- 
fell  one  another,   have  recourfe  to  new  divifions  of 
labour  and  new  improvements  of  art,  which  might 
never   otherwife    have  been   thought   of.       The 
miferablc    efFcdts    of  which   the  company  com- 
plained,    were    the    cheapnefs    of    confumption 
and  the  encouragement  given  to  produdion,    pre- 
cifely  the  two  cfFcds  which  it  is  the  great  bufi- 
nefs  of  political    ceconomy  to    promote.      The 
competition,  however,  of  which  they  gave  this 
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doleful  account,  had  not   been  allowed  to  be  of  c  h  a  p. 
long  continuance.     In  1702,  the  two  companies 
were,    in  fome  meafure,  united   by  »'    indenture 
tripartite,  to  which  the  queen  was  the  third  party  j 
and  in  1708,  they  were,  by  act  of  parliament,  per- 
fc(5Hy   confolidated    into   one    company  by   their 
prcfent  name  of  The  United  Company  of  Mer- 
chants trading  to  the  Eaft  Indies,     Into  this  aft 
it  was  thought  worth  while  to  infert  a  claufe,  al- 
lowing the  feparate  traders  to  continue  their  trade 
till  Michaelmas  17 11,  but  at  the  fame  time  em- 
powering the  diredlors,  upon  three  years  notice, 
to  redeem  their  little  capital  of  feven  thoufand 
two  hundred  pounds,  and  thereby  to  convert  the 
whole   (lock  of  the  company  into  a  joint  (lock. 
By  the  fame  adl,  the  capital  of  the  company,  in 
confequence  of  a  new   loan  to  government,   was 
augmented  from   two  millions  to   three   millions 
two  hundred    thoufand   pounds.      In   1743,   the 
company   advanced   another    million   to  govern- 
ment.    But  this  million  being  raifed,    not  by  a 
call  upon  the  proprietors,  but  by  felling  annuities 
and   contrading  bond-debts,  it  did  not  augment 
the  (lock  upon  which  the  proprietors  could  claim 
a  dividend.     It  augmented,  however,  their  trading 
flock,  it  being  equally  liable  with  the  other  three 
millions   two    hundred    thoufand   pounds   to  the 
lofles   fuftained,    and   debts    contracted,    by  the 
company  in  profecution  of  their  mercantile  pro- 
jefts.     From   1708,  or  at  lead  from  17 11,  this 
company,  being  delivered  from  all  competitors, 
and  fully  eftablifned    in    the    monopoly    of  the 
Englifli  commerce  to  the  Eafi:  Indies,  carried   on 
a  fuccefsful  trade,   and  from  their  profits  made 
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annually  a   moderate  dividend  to  their  proprie- 
tors.    During   the    French  war,  which  began  in 
1741,  the  ainbition  of  Mr.  Dupleix,  the  FrcncK 
governor  of  Pondicherry,  involved  them    in  the 
wars  of  the   Carnatic,  and   in   the  politics  of  the 
Indian  princes.     After  many  fignal  fuccelfcs,  and 
equally  fignal  loHrs,  tliey   at  laft  loft  Madras,  at 
that  time  their  principal  fettlement  in  India.     It 
was   reftored  to  them    by   the  treaty  of  Aijc-la- 
Chapcliej    and  about  this   time  the  fpiritofwar 
and  conqueft  fecms  to  have  taken  pofiefTion   of 
their  fervants  in  India,    and  never  fince  to  have 
left  them.     During  the  French  war  w'^ch  began 
in  1755,  their  arms  partook  of  the  general  g(K)d 
fortune  of   thofe    of   Great   Britain.     They  de- 
fended   Madras,     took    Pondicherry,    recovered 
Calcutta,    and   acquired   the   revenues  of  a   rich 
and  extenfive    territory,    amounting,   it  was  then 
faid,  to  upwards  of  three  millions  a-year.     They 
remained  for  feveral  years  in   quiet  poflfelTion  of 
this   revenue:    But  in    1767,  adminiftration  laid 
claim  to  their  territorial  acquifitions,  and  the  re- 
venue arifing   from  them,  as  of  riglit  belonging 
to  the  crown  j  and  the  company,    in  compenfa- 
tion  for  this  claim,  agreed   to  pay  to  government 
four    hundred   thoufand   pounds    a-year.      They 
had  before  this  gradually  augmented  then    divi- 
dend from  about  fix  to  ten  per   cent. ;  that   is, 
upon  their  capital  of  three  millions  two  hundred 
thoufand  pounds,  they  had  increafed  it  by  a  hun- 
dred  and  twenty-eight  thoufand  pounds,  or  had 
raifed  it  from  ©ne  hundred  and  ninety-two  thou- 
fand,    to    three    hundred   and    twenty    thoufand 
pounds    a-year.     They    were   attempting   about 
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this  time  to  raifc  it  flill  furiher,  to  twelve  and  a  c  if  a  P. 
half  per  cent,  which  would   have  made  their  an- 
nual payments  to  their  proprietors  equal  to  what 
they  had  agreed   to  pay  annuilly  to  government, 
or  to  four  hiiudrtd  thoufand  pounds  a  year.     But 
during   the  two  yeais   in   whicli  their    agreement 
with   government   was  to   take  place,    they    were 
reftrained   from   any  further  increafe  of  dividend 
by    two   ruccefilve  afts  of  parli.^.ment,    of  which 
the  objedt  was  to  enable  them  to  make  a  fpeedier 
progrefs    in   the  payment   of  their  debts,    which 
were  at  th's  time  edimatcd  at  upwards  of  fix  cr 
feven  millions  fterling.      In   1769,  they  renewed 
their  agreement  with  government  for  five  years 
more,  and  (lipulated,    that   during  the  courfe  of 
that  period,  they   ihould  be  allowed  gradually  to 
increafe  their  dividend  to  twelve  and  a  half  per 
cent.  J    never  increafing  it,   however,    more  than 
one  per  cent,  in  one  year.     This  increafe  of  di- 
vidend, therefore,  when  it  had  rilen  to  its  utmoft 
height,  could  augment  their  annual  payments,  to 
their   proprietors   and   government  together,    but 
by  fix   hundred  and  eight  thoufand  pounds,    be- 
yond whar  they   had  been   before  their  late  terri- 
torial  acquifuion?.      What  the  grofs    revenue  of 
thofe     territorial     acquifitions    was    fuppofed    to 
amount   to,    has    already    been    mentioned  j    and 
by  an  account  brought   by   the  Cruttenden  Eafl: 
Indiaman  in   1768,  the  nett  revenue,  clear  of  all 
dedu(5tions    and   military    charges,    was    flated    at 
two  millions  forty-eight  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  forty- feven  pounds.      They  were  faid  at  the 
fame   time    to   poiTcfs    another   revenue,    arifing 
partly  from  lands,  but  chiefly  from  the  cuftoms 
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B  o^o  ic  cflabliOicd  at  their  tlifTcrcnt  fettlcmcnts.  amount- 
ing to  four  hundred  and  tliiriy-nine  thoufand 
pounds.  The  profits  of  their  trade,  too,  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  of  their  chairman  before  the 
Iloufc  of  Commons,  amounted  at  this  time  to 
at  lead  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a-year ; 
accordlni^  to  that  of  tiieir  accomptanr,  to  at  lead 
five  fiundred  thoufand ;  accordin^r  to  the  lowed 
account,  at  leall  equal  to  the  highcd  dividend 
that  was  to  bs  paid  to  their  proprietors.  So 
great  a  revenue  mi[5ht  certainly  have  afforded  an 
augmentation  of  fix  hundred  and  eight  thoufand 
pounds  in  their  annual  payments ;  and  a^  the  fame 
time  have  left  a  large  finking  fund  fufBcient  for 
the  fpeedy  rcdud.on  of  their  debts.  In  1773* 
however,  their  debts,  inftcad  of  being  reduced, 
were  augmented  by  an  arrear  to  the  treafury  in 
the  payment  of  the  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds, 
by  another  to  the  cuftom-houfc  for  duties  unpaid, 
by  a  large  debt  to  the  bank  for  money  borrowed, 
and  by  a  fouith  for  bills  drawn  upon  them  from 
India,  and  wantonly  accepted,  to  the  amount  of 
upwards  of  twelve  hundred  thoufind  pounds. 
The  diftrefs  which  thefe  accumulated  claims 
brought  upon  them,  obliged  them  not  only  to 
reduce  all  at  once  their  dividend  to  fix  per  cent, 
but  to  throw  then":felves  upon  the  mercy  of  go- 
vernment, and  to  fupplicate,  firft,  a  releafe  from 
the  further  payment  of  the  fi:ipulated  four  h  n- 
dred  thoufand  pounds  a-year ;  and,  fecondl  ,  a 
loan  of  fourteen  hundred  thoufand,  to  fave  them 
from  immediate  bankruptcy.  The  great  increafc 
of  their  fortune  had,  it  feems,  only  lerved  to  fur- 
nifh  their  fervants  with  a  pretext  for  greater  pro- 
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fufion,  and  a  cover  for  greater  malvcrfation,  than  c  ha  p. 
in  proportion  even  to  t!i;it  incroafc  of  fortune. 
The  conJuift  of  their  fcrvants  in  India,  and  the 
general  Hate  of  their  afnirs  both  in  India  and 
in  Europe,  became  the  liibjccl  of  a  parliamentary 
inquiry;  in  conlcquencj  of  which  feveral  very 
important  alterations  were  made  in  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  their  government,  both  a:  home  and 
abroad.  In  India,  their  principal  fcttlcments  of 
Madras,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  wliich  had  be- 
fore been  altogether  independent  of  one  another, 
were  fubjecled  to  a  governor- general,  afTiflcd  by 
a  council  of  four  afl'eirors,  parliament  afliiming 
to  itfelf  the  firft  nomination  of  this  governor  and 
council  who  were  to  refide  at  Calcutta  j  that  city 
having  now  become,  what  Madras  was  before, 
the  moil  important  of  the  Englilh  fettlements  in 
India.  The  court  of  the  mayor  of  Calcutta, 
originally  inftituted  for  the  trial  of  mercantile 
caufes,  which  arofe  in  the  ^''.y  ajid  neighbour- 
hood, had  gradually  extended  its  jurifdidlion  with 
the  extenfion  of  the  empire.  It  was  now  reduced 
and  confined  to  the  original  purpofe  of  its  infti- 
tution.  Inftcad  of  it  a  new  fupreme  court  of 
judicature  was  eftablifhed,  confiding  of  a  chief 
juftice  and  three  Judges  to  be  appointed  by  the 
crown.  In  Europe,  the  qualification  necefiTary  to 
entitle  a  proprietor  to  vote  at  their  general  courts 
was  raifed,  from  five  hundred  pounds,  the  origi- 
nal price  of  a  fliare  in  the  (lock  of  the  company, 
to  a  thoufand  pounds.  In  order  to  vot'i  upon 
this  qualification  too,  it  was  declared  n«;ccflary 
that  he  fhould  have  poflfeffed  it,  if  acquired  by 
his  own  purchafe,  and  not  by  inheritance,  for  at 
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COOK   lead  one  year,   inftead  of  fix  months,   the  term 
requifitc   before.      The  court  of  twenty-four  di- 
reftors  had  before  been  chofen  annually;    but  it 
was  now  eiiadled  that  each  dirc(5lor  fliould,    for 
the  future,  be  chofen  for  four  years  j  fix  of  them, 
however,   to   go  out  of  office  by  rotation  every 
year,  and  not  to  be  capable  of  being  re-chofen 
at  the  eledion  of  the  fix  new  directors  for  the 
cnfuing   year.      In   confequence  of  thefe  altera- 
tions, the  courts,  both  of  the  proprietors  and  di- 
rectors, it  was  expelled,  would  be  likely  to  aft 
with  more  dignity  and  fteadinefs  than  they  had 
ufually   done  before.      But   it  feems    impoflible, 
by  any  alterations,  to  render  thofe  courts,  in  any 
i-efped,  fit  to  govern,  or  even  to  Ihare  in  the  go- 
vernment of  a  great  empire  j    becaufc  the  greater 
part  of  their  members  muft  always  have  too  little 
interefl:  in  the  profperity  of  that  empire,  to  give 
any  ferious  attention   to  what   may    promote  it. 
Frequently  a  man  of  great,    fometimes   even   a 
man  of  fmall  fortune,    is  willing  to  purchafe   9. 
thoufand  pounds  fliare  in  India  ftock,  merely  for 
the  influence   which  he  expeds  to  acquire  by  a 
vote  in  the  court  of  proprietors.     It  gives  him 
a  fliare,  though  not  in  the  plunder,  yet  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  plunderers  of  India;    the  court 
of   directors,    though    they   make   that   appoint- 
ment,  being  necefl'arily    more   or   lefs  under  the 
influence  of  the  proprietors,  who  not  only  elefi; 
thofe  directors,  but  fometimes  over-rule  the  ap- 
pointments of  their  fervants  in  India.     Provided 
he  can  enjoy  this  influence  for  a  few  years,   and 
thereby  provide   for   a    certain   number    of   his 
friends,   he  frequently  cares  little  about  the  di- 
vidend i 
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y'ldcnd ;  or  even  about  the  value  of  the  ftock  c 
upon  which  his  vote  is  founded.  About  the 
profperity  of  the  great  empire,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  which  that  vote  gives  him  a  fhare,  he 
feldom  cares  at  all.  No  other  fovereigns  ever 
were,  or,  from  the  nature  of  things,  ever  could 
be,  fo  perfe(ftly  indifferent  about  the  happinefs 
or  mifery  of  their  fubjedls,  the  improvement  or 
wafte  of  their  dominions,  the  glory  or  difgrace  of 
their  adminiftration ;  as,  from  irrefiftible  moral 
caufes,  the  greater  part  of  the  proprietors  of 
fuch  a  mercantile  company  are,  and  neceflarilv 
muft  be.  This  indifference  too  was  more  likely 
to  be  increafed  than  diminifhed  by  fome  of  the 
new  regulations  which  were  made  in  confequence 
of  the  parliamentary  inquiry.  By  a  refolution  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  for  example,  it  was  de- 
clared, that  when  the  fourteen  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  lent  to  the  company  by  government  fliould 
be  paid,  and  their  bond-debts  be  reduced  to  fifteen 
hundred  thoufand  pounds,  they  might  then,  and 
not  till  then,  divide  eight  per  cent,  upon  their 
capital  i  and  that  whatever  remained  of  their  re- 
venues and  nett  profits  at  home,  (hould  be  di- 
vided into  four  parts ;  three  of  them  to  be  paid 
into  the  exchequer  for  the  ufe  of  the  public,  and 
the  fourth  to  be  referved  as  a  fund,  either  for  the 
further  redudion  of  their  bond- debts,  or  for  the 
difcharge  of  other  contingent  exigencies,  which 
the  company  might  lahoir  under.  But  if  the 
company  were  bad  ftewards,  and  bad  fovereigns, 
when  the  whole  of  their  netc  revenue  and  profits 
belonged  to  themfelves,  and  were  at  their  own 
dilpofal,  they  were  furely  not  likely  to  be  better, 
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o^o  K  when  three-fourths  of  them  were  to  belohg  to 
other  people,  and  the  other  fourth,  though  to  be 
laid  out  for  the  benefit  cf  the  company,  yet  to 
be  fo,  under  the  infpedlion,  and  with  the  appro- 
bation, of  other  people. 

It  might  be  more  agreeable  to  the  company 
that  their  own  fervants  and  dependants  ihould 
have  cither  the  pleafurc  of  wafting,  or  the  pro- 
fit of  embezzling  whatever  furplus  might  remain, 
after  paying  the  propofed  dividend  of  eight  per 
cent.,  than  that  it  fhould  come  into  the  hands  of 
a  fet  of  people  with  whom  thofe  refolutions  could 
fcarce  fail  to  fet  them,  in  fbme  meafure,  at  va- 
riance. The  intereft  of  thole  fervants  and  de- 
pendants might  fo  far  predominate  in  the  court 
of  proprietors,  as  fometimes  to  difpofe  it  to  fup- 
port  the  authors  of  depredations  which  had  been 
committed,  in  direct  violation  of  its  own  autho- 
rity. With  the  majority  of  proprietors,  the  fup- 
porc  even  of  the  authority  of  their  own  court 
might  fometimes  be  a  matter  of  lefs  confequence, 
than  the  fupport  of  thofe  who  had  fet  that  autho- 
rity at  defiance. 

The  regulations  of  1773,  accordingly,  did 
not  put  an  end  to  the  dilbrders  of  the  company's 
governaient  in  India.  Notwithftanding  that, 
during  a  momentary  fit  of  good  conduct,  they 
had  at  one  time  colledled,  into  the  treafury  of 
Calcutta,  more  than  thiw  millions  fterling;  not- 
withftanding that  they  had  afterwards  extended, 
cither  their  dominion,  or  their  depredations  over 
a  vaft  acceflion  of  fome  of  the  richeft  and  moft 
fertile  countries  in  India;  all  was  wafted  and  de- 
ftroyed.  They  found  themfelves  altogether  un- 
5  prepared 
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prepared  to  ftop  or  refift  the  incurfion  of  Hyder  chap. 
AH ;  and.  in  confequencc  of  thofc  diforders,  the 
company  :s  now  (1784)   in  greater  diftrefs  than 
ever  j  and,  in  order  to  prevent  immediate  bank- 
ruptcy,   is  once  more  reduced  to  fupplicate  the 
afliftance   of  government.     Different  plans  have 
been  propofed  by  the  different  parties  in  parlia- 
ment,   for  the  better  management  of  its  affairs. 
And  all  thofe  plans  feem  to  agree  in  fuppofing, 
what  was  indeed  always  abundantly  evident,  that 
it  is  altogether  unfit  to  govern  its  territorial  pof- 
feffions.     Even  the  company  itfelf  fecms  to   be 
convinced  of  its  own  incapacity  fo  far,  and  feems, 
upon  that  acount,  willing  to  give  them  up  to 
government. 

With  th  ^^.it  of  poflcfling  forts  and  garri- 
fons  in  diftant  and  barbarous  countries,  is  necef- 
fariJy  conneded  the  right  of  making  peace  and 
war  in  thofe  countries.  The  joint  ftock  compa- 
nies which  have  had  the  one  right,  have  conftantly 
cxercifed  the  other,  and  have  frequently  had  it 
cxprefsly  conferred  upon  them.  How  unjuftly, 
how  capricioufly,  how  cruelly  they  have  com- 
monly exercifed  it,  is  too  well  known  from  recent 
experience. 

When  a  company  of  merchants  undertake,  at 
their  own  rifk  and  ej:pence,  to  eftablifli  a  new  trade 
with  Ibme  remote  and  barbarous  nation,  it  may 
not  be  unreafonable  to  incorporate  them  into  a 
joint  ftock  company,  and  to  grant  them,  in  c:Sc 
of  their  fuccefs,  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  iov  a 
certain  number  of  years.  It  is  the  caficll  and 
moft  natural  way  in  which  the  ftate  can  rccom- 
penfe  them  for  hazarding  a  dangerous  and  cx- 
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BOOK  penfive  experiment,  of  which  the  public  is  after- 
wards to  reap  the  benefit.     A  tcnnporary  mono- 
poly of  this   kind   ma/   be  vindicated   upon  tlic 
lame  prinriplcs  upon  which  a  like  inonopoly  of 
a  new  n'  .chine  is  granted  to  its  inventor,    and 
that  of  a  new  book  to  its  author.     But  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  term,  the  monopoly  ought  cer- 
tainly to  determine  j    the  forts  and  garrifons,    if 
it  was   found    neceflluy  to   eftablifh   any.    to  be 
taken  into  the  hands  of  government,  their  value 
to  be  paid  to  the  coinpany,  and  the  trade  to  be 
laid  open  to  all  the  fiibjeds  of  the  (late.     By  a 
perpetual  monopoly,  all  the  oihcr  fubjeds  of  the 
ftate   are   taxed   very   abfurdiy   in    two    different 
waysj    firft,  by  the  high  price  of  goods,  which, 
in  the  cafe  of  a  free  trade,  they  could  buy  much 
cheaper;    and,  fecondly,   by  their  total  exclufion 
from   a  branch   of  bufinefs,    which   it  might  be 
both  convenient  and  prolicable  for  many  of  them 
to  carry  on.     It  is  for  the  mod  worthlefs  of  all 
purpofes  too*  that  they  are  taxed  in  this  manner. 
It  is  merely  to  enable  the  company  to  fupport 
the   negligence,    profufion,    and   malverfation    of 
their  own  fervants,  whole  diforderly  condudk  fel- 
dom  allows  the  dividend  of  the  company  to  ex- 
ceed thi'  ordinary  rate  of  profit  in  trades  which 
are  altogether  free,  and  very  frequently    nakes  it 
fall  even  a  good  deal  fliort  of  that  rate.     With- 
out a   monopoly,    however,   a  joint  ftock  com- 
pany,   it  would  appear  from  experience,   cannot 
long  carry  on  any  branch  of  foreign  trade.     To 
buy  in  one  marker,  in  order  to  fell,  with   profit, 
in  another,  when  there  are  many  competitors  in 
both  i    to   watch   over,    not   only  the  occafional 
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Tariations  in  the  demand,  but  the  much  greater  and  chap. 
more  frequent  variations  in  the  competition,  or  in  '* 
the  fupply  which  that  demand  is  likely  to  get  from 
other  people,  and  to  fuit  with  dexterity  and  judg- 
ment both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  each  aHbrt- 
ment  of  goods  to  ail  thefe  circumdances,  is  a  fpecies 
of  Warfare  of  which  the  operations  are  continually 
changing,  and  which  can  fcarce  ever  be  condudted 
fuccefsfully,  without  fuch  an  unremitting  exertion 
of  vigilance  and  attention,  as  cannot  long  be  ex- 
pected from  the  diredors  of  a  joint  ftock  company^ 
The  Eafl:  India  Company,  upon  the  redemption  o£ 
their  funds,  and  the  expiration  of  their  exclufive 
privilege,  have  a  right,  by  a£t  of  parliament,  to 
continue  a  corporation  with  a  joint  dock,  and  to 
trade  in  their  corporate  capacity  to  the  Eaft  Indies 
in  common  with  the  reft  of  their  fellow-fubjeds. 
But  in  this  fituation,  the  fuperior  vigilance  and 
attention  of  private  adventurers  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, foon  make  them  weary  of  the  trade. 

An  eminent  French  author,  of  great  know- 
ledge in  matters  of  political  ceconomy,  the  Abbe 
Morellet,  gives  a  lift  of  fifty-five  joint  ftock 
companies  for  foreign  trade,  which  have  been 
cftablifhcd  in  different  parts  of  Europe  fince  the 
year  1600,  and  which,  according  to  him,  have 
all  failed  from  mifmanagement,  notwithftanding 
they  had  exclufive  privileges.  He  has  been  mif- 
informed  with  regard  to  the  hiftory  of  two  or 
three  of  them,  which  were  not  joint  ftock  com- 
panies, and  have  not  failed.  But,  in  compenfa- 
tion,  there  have  been  feveral  joint  ftock  compa- 
nies which  have  failed,  and  which  he  has  omitted. 

Vol.  III.  h  Ths 
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Tmb  onljr  trades  which  it  feemi  poOible  for  ft 
joint  (lock  company  to  carry  on  rucccfsfully, 
without  an  exclufive  privilege,  are  thofe,  of 
which  all  the  operations  are  capable  of  being  re- 
duced to  what  is  called  a  routine,  or  to  fuch  a 
uniformity  of  method  as  admits  of  little  or  no  va- 
riation. Of  this  kind  is,  Brft,  the  banking  trade ; 
fecondly,  the  trade  of  infurance  from  fire,  and  from 
fea  rtik  and  capture  in  time  of  war ;  thirdly,  the 
trade  of  making  and  maintaining  a  navigable  cue 
or  canal ;  and,  fourthly,  the  (imilar  trade  of  bring- 
ing water  for  the  fupply  of  a  great  city. 

Though  the  principles  of  the  banking  trade 
m?y  appear  fomewhat  abftrufe,  the  pradice  is 
capable  of  being  reduced  to  ftri6t  rules.  To 
depart  upon  any  occafion  from  thofe  rules,  in 
confequencc  of  fome  flattering  fpeculation  of  ex- 
traordinary gain,  is  almoft  always  extremely 
dangerous,  and  frequently  fatal  to  the  banking 
company  which  att^'^ipts  it.  But  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  joint  ftock  companies  renders  them  in 
general  more  tenacious  of  eilablifhed  rules  than 
any  private  copartnery.  Such  companies,  there- 
fore, feem  extremely  well  fitted  for  this  trade. 
The  principal  banking  companies  in  Europe,  ac- 
cordingly, are  joint  ftock  companies,  many  of 
which  manage  their  trade  very  fuccefsfully  with- 
out any  exclufive  privilege.  The  !iank  of  Eng- 
land has  no  other  exclufive  privilege,  except  that 
410  other  banking  company  in  England  fhall  confifl: 
of  more  than  fix  perfons.  The  two  banks  of 
Edinburgh  are  joint  (lock  companies  without  any 
exclufive  privilege.      ^, 
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Ths  value  of  the  rifle,  cither  from  fire,  or  from  ch  a  p. 
lofs  by  fea,  or  by  capture,  though  it  cannot,  per. 
haps,  be  calculated  very  exadly,  admits,  how- 
ever, of  fuch  a  grofs  eftimation  as  renders  it,  in 
fbme  degree,  reducible  to  (Iridb  rule  and  method* 
The  trade  of  infurance,  therefore;  may  be  carried 
on  fuccefsfully  by  a  joint  ftock  company,  without 
any  exclufive  privilege.  Neither  the  London 
AfTurance,  nor  the  Royal  Exchange  AlTurance 
companies,  have  any  fuch  privilege. 

When  a  navigable  cut  or  canal  has  been  once 
made,  the  management  of  it  becomes  quite  fimple 
and  eafy,  and  it  is  reducible  to  (Irifb  rule  and  me- 
thod. Even  the  making  of  it  is  fo,  as  it  may  be 
contra(5led  for  with  undertakers  at  fo  much  a  mile, 
•and  fo  much  a  lock.  The  fame  thing  may  be  faid 
of  a  canal,  an  aquedufl;,  or  a  great  pipe  for  bring- 
ing water  to  fupply  a  great  city.  Such  under- 
takings, therefore,  may  be,  and  accordingly  fre- 
quently are,  very  fuccefsfully  managed  by  joint 
flock  companies  without  any  exclufive  privilege. 

To  eftablilh  a  joint  ftock  company,  however, 
for  any  undertaking,  merely  becaufe  fuch  a 
company  might  be  capable  of  managing  it  fuc- 
cefefully  i  or  to  exempt  a  particular  fet  of  dealers 
from  fome  of  the  general  laws  which  take  place 
with  regard  to  all  their  neighbours,  merely  be- 
caufe they  might  be  capable  of  thriving,  if  they 
had  fuch  an  exemption,  would  certainly  not  be 
reafonable.  To  render  fuch  an  eftablilhment 
perfedly  reafonable,  with  the  circumftance  ^f 
being  reducible  to  ftrid  rule  and  method,  two 
other  circumftances  ought  to  concur.     Firft,   it 
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Ought  to  appear  with  the  clcarcft  evidence,  that  the 
undertaking  is  of  greater  and  more  general  utility 
than  the  greater  part  of  common  trades ;  and  fe- 
condly,  that  it  requires  a  greater  capital  than  can 
cafily  be  coUedled  into  a  private  copartnery.  i(  a 
moderate  capital  were  fufficicnt,  the  great  utility  of 
the  undertaking  would  not  be  a  fufHcient  reafon 
for  eftablifhing  a  joint  ftock  company  j  becaufe, 
in  this  cafe,  the  demand  for  what  it  was  to  pro- 
duce, would  readily  and  eafily  bp;  fupplied  by  pri- 
vate adventurers.  In  the  four  trades  above 
xnentioned,  both  thofe  circumdances  concur. 

The  great  and  general  utility  of  the  banking 
trade  when  prudently  managed,  has  been  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  fecond  book  of  this  inquiry.  But  a 
public  bank  which  is  to  fupport  public'credit,  and 
upon  particular  emergencies  to  advance  to  govern- 
ment the  whole  produce  of  a  tax,  to  the  amount, 
perhaps,  of  feveral  millions,  a  year  or  two  before 
it  comes  in,  requires  a  greater  capital  than  can  eafily 
be  collected  into  any  private  copartnery. 

The  trade  of  infurance  gives  great  fecurity  to 
the  fortunes  of  private  people,  and  by  dividing 
among  a  great  many  that  lofs  which  would  ruin 
an  individual,  makes  it  fall  light  and  eafy  upon 
the  whole  fociety.  In  order  to  give  this  fecurity, 
however,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  infurers  (hould 
have  a  very  large  capital.  Before  the  eftablilh* 
ment  of  the  two  joint  ftock  companies  for  infur- 
ance in  London,  a  lift^  it  is  faid,  was  laid  before 
the  attorney- general,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
private  infurers  who  had  failed  in  the  courfe  of  a 
ipw  years. 

^  '  Thai» 
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That  navigable  cuts  and  canals,  and  the  works  ^  **,^  '• 
which  are  fomctimes  necefTary  for  fupplying  a  greaC 
city  with  water,  are  of  great  and  general  utility* 
while  at  the  fame  time  they  frequently  require  a 
greater  expence  than  fuits  the  fortunes  of  private 
people,  is  fufficiently  obvious. 

Except  the  four  trades  above  mentioned,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  recoUedb  any  other  in  which  all  the 
three  circumftances,  requifite  for  rendering  reafon* 
able  the  eftablinimenc  of  a  joint  (lock  company, 
concur.  The  Englilh  copper  company  of  London, 
the  lead  fmeUing  company,  the  glafs  grinding 
company,  have  not  even  the  pretext  of  any  great 
or  Angular  utility  in  the  objefk  which  they  purfue  j 
nor  does  the  purfuit  of  that  objedl  feem  to  require 
any  expence  unfuitable  to  the  fortunes  of  many 
private  men.  Whether  the  trade  which  thofe  com- 
panies carry  on,  is  reducible  to  fuch  (Irifb  rule  and 
method  as  to  render  it  fit  for  the  management  of 
a  joint  (lock  company,  or  whether  they  have  any 
reafon  to  boaft  of  their  extraordinary  profits,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  know.  The  mine- adventurers 
company  has  been  long  ago  bankrupt.  A  (hare  in 
the  (lock  of  the  Britilh  Linen  Company  of  Edin- 
burgh fells,  at  prefent,  very  much  below  par, 
though  lefs  fo  than  it  did  fome  years  ago.  The 
joint  (lock  companies,  which  arc  eftablilhcd  for 
the  public- fpirited  purpolc  of  prpmoting  fome 
particular  manufaflure,  over  and  above  managing 
their  own  affairs  ill,  to  the  diminution  of  the 
general  (lock  of  the  fociety,  can  in  other  refpedl^ 
fcarce  ever  fail  to  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Notwithftanding  the  moft  upright  intentions,  th© 
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BOOK  unavoidable  partiality  of  their  diredlors  to  parti- 
cular branches  of  the  manufadlure,  of  which  the 
undertakers  midead  and  impofe  upon  them,  is  a 
real  difcouragemcnt  to  the  reft,  and  ncceflarily 
breaks,  more  or  lefs,  that  natural  proportion 
which  would  othcrwife  eftablifli  itfelf  between 
judicious  induftry  and  profit,  and  which,  to  the 
general  induftry  of  the  country,  is  of  all  encou* 
ragcmcnts  the  greateft  and  the  moft  effeflual. 

Article    II. 

Of  the  Ex  fence  of  the  Injtitutions  for  the  Education 

of  Touth. 

THE  inftitutions  for  the  education  of  the  youth 
may,  in  the  fame  manner,  furnifti  a  revenue  fuf- 
ficicnt  for  defraying  their  own  expence.  The  fee 
or  honorary  which  the  fcholar  pays  to  the  mafter 
naturally  conftitutes  a  revenue  of  this  kind. 

Even  where  the  reward  of  the  mafter  does  not 
arife  altogether  from  this  natural  revenue,  it  ftill  is 
not  necefldry  that  it  fhould  be  derived  from  that  ge- 
neral revenue  of  the  fociety,  of  which  the  colledion 
and  application  are,  in  moft  countries,  afllgned  to  the 
executive  power.  Through  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope, accordingly,  the  endowment  of  fchools  and 
colleges  makes  either  no  charge  upon  that  general 
revenue,  or  but  a  very  fmall  one.  It  every  where 
arifes  chiefly  from  fome  local  or  provincial  revenue, 
from  the  rent  of  fome  landed  eftate,  or  from  the 
intereft  of  fome  fum  of  money  allotted  and  put 
under  the  management  of  truftees  for  this  parti- 
cular purpofe,  fometimes  by  the  fovereign  himfclf, 
and  fometimes  by  fome  private  donor. 

Have 
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Have  thofc  public  endowments  contributed  in  ^  "j"^  ■*• 
general  to  promote  the  end  of  their  inflitution  ? 
Have  they  contributed  to  encourage  the  dili- 
gence, and  to  improve  the  abilities  of  the 
teachers  ?  Have  they  dire(5ted  the  courfe  of  edu- 
cation towards  obje(fts  more  ufeful,  both  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  public,  than  thole  to  which 
it  would  naturally  have  gone  of  its  own  accord  ? 
It  ihould  not  feem  very  difficult  to  give  at  leaft 
a  probable  anfwerto  each  of  thofe  quellions. 

In  every  profeflion,  the  exertion  of  the  greater 
part  of  thofc  who  exercife  it,  is  always  in  pro- 
portion to  the  neceflity  they  are  under  of  making 
that  exertion.     This    necenity    is    greatefl:    with 
ihofe  to  whom  the  emoluments  of  their  profef- 
fion  are  the  only  fource  from  which  they  expedt 
their  fortune,  or  even  their  ordinary  revenue  and 
fubfiftence.     In  order  to  acquire  this  fortune,  or 
even  to  get  this  fubfiftence,   they  muft,  in  the 
courfe  of  a  year,    execute  a  certain  quantity  of 
work  of  a  known  value  j  and,  where  the  compe- 
tition is  free,  the  rival(hip  of  competitors,  who 
are  all  endeavouring  to  juftle  one  another  out  of 
employment,  obliges  every  man  to  endeavour  to 
execute  his  work  with  a  certain  degree  of  exacl- 
nefs.     The  greatnefs  of  the  objefls  which  are  to 
be  acquired  by  fuccefs  in  fome  particular  profef- 
fions  may,  no  doubt,  fometimes  animate  the  ex- 
ertion  of  a  few  men  of  extraordinary  fpirit  and 
ambition.     Great  objects,  however,  are  evidently 
not  necefiary  in  order  to  occafion  the  greateft  ex- 
ertions.    Rivallhip  and  emulation  render  excel- 
lency, even  in  mean  profeflions,  an  objeft  of  am- 
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»  o  o  K  bition,  tnd  frequently  occifion  the  very  grcatcft 
exertions.  Great  objcifls,  on  the  contrary,  alone 
and  unfupported  by  the  necefTity  of  application, 
have  fcldom  been  fufficienc  to  occafion  any  con- 
fiderable  exertion.  In  England,  fuccefs  in  the 
piufeflion  of  the  law  leads  to  fome  very  great 
obje(5ls  of  ambition ;  and  yet  how  few  men,  born 
to  eafy  fortunes,  have  ever  in  this  country  been 
eminent  in  that  profefllon  ? 

The  endowments  of  fchools  and  colleges  have 
ncceflarily  diminiflied  more  or  lefs  the  neceflity 
of  application  in  the  teachers.  Their  fubfiftence, 
fo  far  as  it  arifes  from  their  falaries,  is  evidently 
derived  from  a  fund  altogether  independent  of 
their  ibccefs  and  reputation  in  their  particular 
profcfTions. 

In  fome  univerfities  the  falary  makes  but  a 
part,  and  frequently  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  emo- 
kimcnts  of  the  teacher,  of  which  the  greater  part 
arifes  from  the  honoraries  or  fees  of  his  pupils. 
The  neceffity  of  application,  though  always  more 
or  lets  diminiOied,  is  not  in  this  cafe  entirely 
taken  away.  Reputation  in  his  profeflTion  is  dill 
of  fome  importance  to  him,  and  he  (liJl  has  fome 
dependency  upon  the  affcdlion,  gratitude,  and 
favourable  report  of  thofe  who  have  attended 
upon  his  inilruclions ;  and  thefe  favourable  fen- 
timents  he  is  likely  to  gain  in  no  way  fo  well  as 
by  deferving  them,  that  is,  by  the  abilities  and 
diligence  with  which  he  difcharges  every  part  of 
bis  duty. 

In   other  univerfities  the  teacher  is  prohibited 
from  jecciving  any  honorary  or  fee  from  his  pu- 
pils, 
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piis,  and  his  faUry  confticutcs  the  whole  of  the  c  "A 
revenue  which  he  derives  from  his  office.  His 
intercH:  is,  in  this  cafe,  fee  as  dire6lly  in  oppofi- 
t\on  to  his  duty  as  ic  is  poflible  to  fee  it.  It  ia 
tiie  in:crc(l  of  every  man  to  liv(  ai  much  at  his 
ciife  as  he  can ;  and  if  his  emoluments  are  to  be 
wro'ifely  the  fame,  whether  he  does,  or  does  not 
pc.'/vMm  fume  very  laborious  duty,  ic  is  certainly 
hib  inrr*.  r(l,  at  lead  as  intered  is  vulgarly  under- 
frood,  cither  to  negleft  it  altogether,  or,  if  he  is 
iubc  X  to  feme  authority  which  will  not  fufFer  him 
t"  do  this,  to  perform  it  in  as  carelefs  and  flovenly 
a  manner  as  that  authority  will  permit.  If  he  is 
naturally  aiflive  and  a  lover  of  labour,  it  is  his 
intereft  to  employ  that  activity  in  any  way,  from 
which  he  can  derive  fome  advantage,  rather  than 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  from  which  he  can 
derive  none. 

If  the  authority  to  which  he  is  fubje^  refides  in 
the  body  corporate,  the  college,  or  univerfity,  of 
which  he  himfelf  is  a  member,  and  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  other  members  are,  like  himfelf> 
persons  who  either  are,  or  ought  to  be  teachers ; 
they  are  likely  to  make  a  common  cauie,  to  be  all 
very  indulgent  to  one  another,  and  every  man  tc 
confent  that  his  neighbour  may  negleA  his  duty, 
provided  he  himfelf  is  allowed  to  negledl  his  own. 
In  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  the  greater  part  of  the 
public  profeflbrs  have,  for  thefe  many  years,  given 
up  altogether  even  the  pretence  of  teaching. 

If  the  authority  to  which  he  is  fubjeft  refides, 
not  fo  much  in  the  body  corporate  of  which  he 
'  is 
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n««  o  K  is  a  member,  as  in  fbme  other  extraneous  perfons, 
in  the  biOiop  of  the  diocefe  for  example  j  in  the 
governor  of  the  province ;  or,  perhaps,  in  fome 
mjnifter  of  (late ;  it  is  not  indeed  in  this  cafe  very 
likely  that  he  will  be  fuffcred  to  negleft  his  duty 
altogether.  All  that  fuch  fuperiors,  however,  can 
force  him  to  do,  is  to  attend  upon  his  pupils  a 
certain  number  of  hours,  that  is,  to  give  a  certain 
number  of  kdlures  in  the  week,  or  in  the  year. 
What  thofe  ledtures  fhall  be,  muft  ftill  depend 
upon  the  diligence  ©f  the  teacher  j  and  that  dili- 
gence is  likely  to  be  proportioned  to  the  motives 
wliich  he  has  for  exerting  it.  An  extraneous  jurif- 
didion  of  this  kind,  befides,  is  liable  to  be  exer- 
cifed  both  ignorantly  and  capricioufly.  In  its 
nature  it  is  arbitrary  and  difcretionary,  and  the 
perfons  w!io  exercifc  it,  neither  attending  upon  the 
ledures  of  the  teacher  themfelves,  nor  perhaps 
iinderftanding  the  fciences  which  it  is  his  bufinefs 
to  teach,  are  feldom  capable  of  exercifing  it  with 
judgment.  From  the  infolence  of  office  too  they 
are  frequently  indifferent  how  they  exercife  it,  and 
are  very  apt  to  cenfure  or  deprive  him  of  his  office 
wantonly,  and  without  any  juft  caufe.  The  per- 
fon  fubjefi:  to  fuch  jurifdi6tion  is  neceflarily  de- 
graded by  it,  and,  inftead  of  being  one  of  the 
mofl:  refpeftable,  is  rendered  one  of  the  meaneft 
and  mod  contemptible  perfons  in  the  fociety.  It 
is  by  powerful  protedion  only  that  he  can  ef- 
feclually  guard  himfelf  againft  the  bad  ufagc  to 
which  he  is  at  all  times  expofed ;  and  this  pro- 
teftion  he  is  moft  likely  to  gain,  not  by  ability 
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or  diligence  in  his  profcfTion,  but  by  obfcquiouf-  chap. 
nefs  to  the  will  of  his  fuperiors,  and  by  being 
ready,  at  all  times,  to  facrifice  to  that  will  the 
rights,  the  intcreft,  and  the  honour  of  the  body 
corporate  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Whoever 
has  attended  for  any  confiderable  time  to  the  admi- 
niftration  of  a  French  univerfity,  muft  have  had 
occafion  to  remark  the  effects  which  naturally  rc- 
fult  from  an  arbitrary  and  extraneous jurifdidlion  of 
this  kind. 

Whatever  forces  a  certain  number  of  ftudents 
to  any  college  or  univerfity,  independent  of  the 
merit  or  reputation  of  the  teachers,  tends  more 
or  lefs  to  diminilh  the  necefHty  of  that  merit  or 
reputation. 

The  privileges  of  graduates  in  arts,  in  law, 
phyfjc  and  divinity,  when  they  can  be  obtained 
only  by  refiding  a  certain  number  of  years  in  cer- 
tain univerfities,  necefiarily  force  a  certain  num- 
ber of  ftudents  to  fuch  univerfities,  independent 
of  the  merit  or  reputation  of  the  teachers.  The 
privileges  of  graduates  are  a  fort  of  ftatutes  of 
apprenticefhip,  which  have  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  education,  juft  as  the  other  fta- 
tutes of  apprenticefhip  have  to  that  of  arts  and 
manufaflures. 

The  charitable  foundations  of  fcholarfhips, 
exhibitions,  burfaries,  &c.  necefiarily  attach  a 
certain  number  of  ftudents  to  certain  colleges, 
independent  altogether  of  the  merit  of  thofe 
particular  colleges,  W^ere  the  ftudents  upoa 
fuch    charitable  foundations    left    free    to  chufe 
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o^o  K  what  college  they  liked  beft,  fuch  liberty  might  per- 
haps contribute  to  excite  fome  emulation  among  dif- 
ferent colleges.  A  regulation,  on  the  contrary,  which 
prohibited  even  the  independent  members  of  every 
particular  college  from  leaving  it,  and  going  to  any 
other,  without  leave  Hrft  afked  and  obtained  of  that 
^bich  they  meant  to  abandon,  would  tend  very 
much  to  extinguifh  that  emulation. 

If  in  each  college  the  tutor  or  teacher,  who  was 
to  inftruft  each  (ludent  in  all  arts  and  fciences, 
Jfhould  not  be  voluntarily  chofen  by  the  ftudent, 
but  appointed  by  the  head  of  the  college  ;  and  if, 
in  cafe  of  negledt,  inability,  or  bad  ufag",  the 
ftudent  fhould  not  be  allowed  to  change  him  for 
another,  without  leave  firft  afked  and  obtained  j 
fuch  a  regulation  would  not  only  tend  very  much 
to  extinguilh  all  emulation  among  the  different 
tutors  of  the  fame  college,  but  to  diminifh  very 
much  in  all  of  them  the  necelTity  of  diligen  c  ^ncj 
of  attention  to  their  refpedlive  pupils.  Such  teach- 
ers, though  very  well  paid  by  their  iludents,  might 
be  as  much  difpofed  to  neglefl  them,  as  thofe  who 
are  not  paid  by  them  at  all,  or  who  have  no  other 
recompence  but  their  falary. 

If  the  teacher  happens  to  be  a  man  of  fenfe,  ic 
mull  be  an  unpleafant  thing  to  him  to  be  con- 
Icious,  while  he  is  lecturing  his  ftudents,  that  he 
is  either  fpeaking  or  reading  nonfenfe,  or  what 
is  very  little  better  than  nonfenfe.  It  muft  too 
be  unpleafant  to  him  to  obferve  that  the  greater 
part  of  his  ftudents  defert  his  ledlures ;  or  per- 
haps attend  upon  them  with  plain  enough  marks 
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of  negleft,  contempt,  and  derifion.  If  he  is  o  h  a  p,- 
obliged,  therefore,  to  give  a  certain  number  of 
ledtures,  thefc  motives  alone,  without  any  other 
intereft,  might  difpofe  him  to  take  fome  pains  to 
give  tolerably  good  ones.  Several  diflferent  ex- 
pedients, however,  may  be  fallen  upon,  which 
will  efFedually  blunt  the  edge  of  all  thofe  incite- 
ments to  diligence.  The  teacher,  inllead  of  ex- 
plaining to  his  pupils  himfelf  the  fcience  in 
which  he  propofes  to  inftrudt  them,  may  read 
fome  book  upon  it }  and  if  this  book  is  written 
in  a  foreign  and  dead  language,  by  interpreting 
it  to  them  into  their  own  j  or,  what  would  give 
him  ftill  lefs  trouble,  by  making  them  interpret 
it  to  him,  and  by  now  and  then  making  an  oc- 
cafional  remark  upon  it,  he  may  flatter  himlelf 
that  he  is  giving  a  lefture.  The  flighted;  degree 
of  knowledge  and  application  will  enable  him  to 
do  this,  without  expoflng  himfelf  to  contempt  or 
derifion,  of  faying  any  thing  that  is  really  foolifti, 
abfurd,  or  ridiculous.  The  difcipline  of  the  col- 
lege, at  the  fame  time,  may  enable  him  to  force  all 
his  pupils  CO  the  moft  regular  attendance  upon  thi& 
fham-lefture,  and  to  maintain  the  mod  decent  and 
refpe&ful  behaviour  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
performance. 

The  difcipline  of  colleges  and  univerfitlcs  is 
in  general  contrived,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ftudents,  but  for  the  interelV,  or,  more  properly 
fpcaking,  for  the  eafe  of  the  mailers.  Its  objeft 
is,  in  all  cafes  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the 
mafter,  and  whether  he  neglefts  or  performs  his 
duty,  to  oblige  the  Itudents  in  all  cafes  to  be- 
have 
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have  to  him  as  if  he  performed  it  with  the  greatcft 
diligence  and  ability.  It  feems  to  prcfumc  pcr- 
feCt  wifdom  and  virtue  in  the  one  order,  and  the 
greatefl  weaknefs  and  folly  in  the  other.  Where 
the  mafters,  however,  really  perfocm  their  duty, 
there  are  no  examples,  1  believe,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  ftudentr  ever  negleft  theirs.  No 
difcipline  is  ever  requifite  to  force  attendance 
upon  leAures  which  are  really  worth  the  attend* 
ing,  as  is  well  known  wherever  any  fuch  lec- 
tures are  given.  Force  and  reftraint  may,  no 
doubt,  be  in  fome  degree  requifite  in  order  to 
oblige  children,  or  very  young  boys,  to  attend 
to  thofe  parts  of  education  which  it  is  thought 
neceflary  for  them  to  acquire  during  that  early 
period  of  life ;  but  after  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
of  age,  provided  the  mafter  docs  his  duty,  force 
or  reftraint  can  fcarce  ever  be  neceflary  to  carry 
on  any  part  of  education.  Such  is  the  generofity 
of  the  greater  part  of  young  men,  that  fo  far  from 
being  difpofed  to  negled  or  defpife  the  inftruflions 
of  their  mafter,  provided  he  fhows  feme  ferious  in- 
tention of  being  of  ufe  to  them,  they  are  generally 
inclined  to  pardon  a  great  deal  of  incorreflnefs  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty,  and  fometimes  even 
to  conceal  from  the  public  a  good  deal  of  grofs 
negligence.  ' 

Those  parts  of  education,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
for  the  teaching  of  which  there  arc  no  public  in- 
ftitutions,  arc  generally  the  beft  taught.  When 
a  young  man  goes  to  a  fencing  or  a  dancing  fchool, 
he  does  not  indeed  always  learn  to  fence  or  to  dance 
very  well ;  but  he  fcldom  fails  of  learning  to  fence 

or 
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©r  to  ddr:c.  1  he  good  cffcds  of  the  ruling 
fchool  are  not  coiv.monly  fo  evident.  The  cxpence 
of  a  riding  fchoul  is  fo  great,  that  in  mo{l  places 
it  is  a  public  inditution.  The  three  mod  eHcntial 
parts  of  literary  education,  to  read,  write,  and 
account,  it  dill  continues  to  be  nnpre  common  to 
acquire  in  private  than  in  public  fchools ;  and  ic 
very  fcldom  happens  that  any  body  fails  of  ac- 
quiring them  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  neceflary 
to  acquire  them. 

In  England  the   public  fchools  are  much  lefs 
corrupted  than  the  univerfities.     In  the  fchools  the 
youth  are  taught,  or  at  lead  may  be  taught,  Greek 
and  Latin ;  that  is,  every  thing  which  the  mafters 
pretend  to  teach,  or   which,  it  is  expeded,  they 
Ihould  teach.     In  the  univerfities  the  youth  neither 
are  taught,  nor  always  can  find  any  proper  means 
of  being  taught,  the  fciences,  which  it  is  the  bull- 
iiefs  of  thofe  incorporated  bodies  to  teac.'i.     The 
reward  of  the  fchoolmafter  in  moil  cafes  depends 
principally,  in  fome  cafes  almoft  entirely,  upon  the 
fees  or  honoraries  of  his  fc'iolars.     Schools  have  no 
cxclufive  privileges.     In  order  to  obtain  the  ho- 
nours of  graJijation,  it  is  not  neceflary  that  aper- 
fon  fhould  bring  a  certificate  of  his  having  ftudied 
a  certain  number  of  years  at:  a  public  fchool.     If 
upon  examination  he  appears  io  underiland  what  is 
taught  there,  no  qucftions  are  afked  about  the  place 
where  he  learnt  it. 

The  parts  of  education  which  are  commonis' 
ii  univerfities. 
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are  not  very  well  tauglir.     But  had  it  not  been 
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BOOK  commonly  uught  at  all,  and  both  the  individual 
and  the  public  would  have  fjffercd  a  good  deal 


from  the 


of  tjioff 


of  cdrt 


mportant  pa 
cation. 

The  prefent  univerfities  of  Europe  were  ori- 
ginally, the  greater  part  of  them,  ccclcnafticJ 
corporations}  inftituted  for  the  education  of 
churchmen.  They  were  founded  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  pope,  and  were  fo  entirely  under  hii 
iinmediate  protc^ion,  that  thci;  membcii;,  whether 
iTiafters  or  Hudents,  had  all  of  them  what  vas  ihen 
called  the  b  nefit  of  clergy,  that  is,  were  excit'iiptcd 
from  thccivil  juriid'iUoaof  the  countries  in  which 
their  refpc6Hvt  i  tiiverfiues  were  fituatcd,  and  were 
amenable  only  to  the  ecclefiaftical  tribunals.  "W  hat 
was  taught  in  the  greater  part  of  thofe  univerilties 
was  fuitable  to  the  end  of  their  tnllitution,  cither 
theology;  or  fomething  that  was  merely  prepara> 
tory  to  theology. 

When  chriftianity  was  Hrfl:  eftablilhed  by  law, 
a  corrupted  Latin  had  become  the  common  lan- 
guage of  all  the  weftern  parts  of  Europe.  The 
fervice  of  the  church  accordingly,  and  the  tranda- 
tion  of  the  Bible  which  was  read  in  churches, 
Arere  both  in  that  corrupted  Latin ;  that  is,  in  the 
common  language  of  the  country.  After  the  ir- 
ruption of  the  barbarous  nations  who  overturned 
the  Roman  empire,  Latin  gradually  ceafed  to  be 
the  language  of  any  part  of  Europe.  But  the  re- 
verence of  the  people  naturally  preferves  the  cfta- 
bliflied  forms  and  ceremonies  cf  religion,  Icsi^ 
after  the  circumllu  ices  which  firft  introdiJ.jcd  vac 
rendered  them  re  ^bnable  are  no  mere.    \l  hough 
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Latin,  therefore,  was  no  longer  underftood  any  chap. 
where  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  whole 
^frvice  of  the  church  ftill  continued  to  be  per- 
formed in  that  language.  Two  different  lan- 
g\ .  ?;es  were  thus  eftablifhcd  in  Europe,  in  the 
hriS  manner  as  in  ancient  Egypt  j  a  language  of 
the  priefts,  and  a  language  of  the  people ;  a 
facred  and  a  prophane ;  a  learned  and  an  unlearned 
language.  But  it  was  necelTary  that  the  priefts 
fliould  underftand  fomething  of  that  facred  and 
learned  language  in  which  they  were  to  officiate ; 
andthfc  ftudy  of  the  Latin  language  therefore  made, 
from  the  beginning,  an  efliential  part  of  univerfity 
education. 

It  was  not  fo  with  that  either  of  the  Greek,  or 
of  the  Hebrew  language.  The  infallible  decrees 
of  the  church  had  pronounced  the  Latin  tranflation 
of  the  Bible,  commonly  called  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate, to  have  been  equally  didated  by  divine  in- 
fpiration,  and  therefore  of  equal  authority  with 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  originals.  The  know- 
ledge of  thofe  two  languages,  therefore,  not 
being  indifpenfably  requifitc  to  a  churchman, 
the  ftudy  of  thfin  did  net  for  a  long  time  make  a 
nftceflTary  part  of  the  common  courfe  of  univerfity 
education.  There  are  fome  Spaniffi  univerfities, 
I  am  aflured,  in  which  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek 
language  has  never  yet  made  any  part  of  that 
courfe.  The  firft  reformei"  found  the  Greek  text 
of  the  ^Jew  Tcftament,  und  evsn  the  Hebrew  text 
of  the  Old,  more  favourable  to  their  opinions, 
than  the  vulgate  tranflation,  which,  as  might 
naturally  be   fuppofed,    had    been  gradually   ac- 
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BOOK  commodatcd  to  fupport  the  doctrines  of  the  ca- 
tholic church.  They  fct  thcmfclTcs,  therefore, 
to  expofe  the  many  errors  of  that  tranflation, 
which  the  Roman  catholic  clergy  were  thus  put 
under  the  neccfTity  of  defending  or  explaining. 
But  this  could  not  well  be  done  without  fomc 
knowledge  of  the  original  languages,  of  which 
the  ftudy  was  therefore  gradually  introduced  into 
the  greater  part  of  univerfities  j  both  of  thofe 
which  embraced,  and  of  thofe  which  rejedled,  the 
dodlrines  of  the  reformation.  The  Greek  lan- 
guage was  connefted  with  every  part  of  that 
claflical  learning,  which,  though  at  firft  princi- 
pally cultivated  by  cn&i'k^  i\nd  Italians,  hap- 
pened to  come  into  fafliion  atuci  ..bout  the  fame 
time  that  the  doctrines  of  ii*c  leformation  were 
ftt  on  foot.  In  the  greater  part  of  univerfities, 
therefore,  that  language  was  taught  previous  to 
the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  and  as  foon  as  the 
ftudent  had  made  fome  progrcfs  in  the  Latin.  The 
Hebrew  language  having  no  connexion  with 
claflicaV  learning,  and,  except  the  holy  fcriptures, 
being  the  language  of  not  a  fingle  book  in  any 
clleem,  the  ftudy  of  it  did  not  commonly  com- 
mence till  after  that  of  philofophy,  and  when 
the  ftudent  had  entered  upon  the  ftudy  of  theo- 
logy. -•      :  .        .       •  _        •  ^  ^     .  ^}     .'J.l    ,V... 

Originall'/  the  firft  rudiments  both  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  were  taught  in  univer- 
fities, and  in  fome  univerfities  they  ftill  contintie 
to  be  fo.  In  others  it  is  expcded  that  the  ftudent 
fiiould  have  Jirevioufly  acquired  at  leaft  the  rudi- 
bo'h  of  thofe  languages,  of  which 
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tlic  ftudy  conrinucs  to  make  every  where  a  very  c  h  a  i». 
confiderable  part  of  univerfity  education. 

The  ancient  Greek  philofophy  was  divided  into 
three  great  branches  j  phyfics,  or  natural  philo- 
fophy I  ethics,  or  moral  philofophy  j  and  logic. 
This  giMieral  divifion  feems  perfectly  agreeable  to 
the  nature  of  things. 

The  great  phenomena  of  nature,  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies,  eclipfes,  connetst 
thunder,  lightning,  and  other  extraordinary 
meteors  I  the  generation,  the  life,  growth,  and 
diflfolution  of  plants  and  animals;  are  objects 
which,  as  they  necelTarily  excite  the  wonder,  fo 
they  naturally  call  forth  the  curiofity,  of  mankind 
to  enquire  into  their  caufes.  Superdition  firft 
attempted  to  fatisfy  this  curiofity,  by  referring  all 
thofe  wonderful  appearances  to  the  immediate 
agency  of  the  gods.  Philofophy  afterwards  en- 
deavoured to  account  for  them,  from  mc  e  fa- 
miliar caufes,  or  from  fuch  as  mankind  were 
better  acquainted  with,  than  the  agency  of  the 
gods.  As  thofe  great  phenomena  are  fhe  firit 
objefts  of  human  curiofity,  fo  the  fciencc  which 
pretends  to  explain  them  rauft  naturally  have  been 
the  firft  branch  of  philofophy  that  was  cultivated. 
The  6rft  philofophers,  accordingly,  of  whom  hif- 
tory  has  preferved  any  account,  appear  to  have 
been  natural  philofophers. 

In  every  age  and  country  of  the  world  men 
muft  have  attended  to  the  charaflers,  def)gns> 
and  aftions  of  one  another,  and  many-  reputable 
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BOOK  muft  have  been  laid  down  and  approved  of  hj 
comniun  confent.  As  foon  as  writing  came  into 
fafhion,  wife  men,  or  thofc  who  fancied  ihenn- 
fcives  fuch,  would  naijra'.'  endeavour  to  incrcafc 
the  nunfiber  of  tiiofe  eftabliflied  and  refpcdled 
inaxims,  and  to  exprefs  their  own  fenfe  of  what  was 
either  prober  or  improper  condufV,  fometimes  ia 
the  more  rtificial  form,  of  apologiir  .  '  \e  what  are 
called  the  fables  of /Kfop  j  and  fometimes  in  the  more 
fimplc  o'le  o^  apophthegms,  or  wife  fayings,  like 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  the  verfes  of  Theognis 
and  ?hocyHides,  and  fome  part  of  the  works  of 
Hcliod.  They  might  continue  in  this  manner  for 
a  long  time  merely  to  multiply  the  number  of  thofc 
inaxinis  of  prudence  and  morality,  without  even 
attempting  to  arrange  them  in  any  very  diftindb  or 
methodical  order,  much  lefs  to  connect  them  to- 
gether by  one  or  more  general  principles,  from 
which  they  were  all  deducible,  like  effeds  from  their 
natural  caufes.  The  beauiy  of  a  fyftematical  ar- 
rangement of  different  obfervations  connected  by  a 
few  common  principles,  was  firfl:  feen  in  the  rude 
eflays  of  thofe  ancient  times  towards  a  fyllem  of 
natural  philofophy.  Something  of  the  fame  kind 
was  afterwards  attempted  in  morals.  The  maxims 
of  common  life  were  arranged  in  fome  methodical 
order,  and  connecflcd  together  oy  a  few  common 
principles,  in  the  fame  manner  .^  nhey  had  at- 
tempted to  arrange  and  con'  e6l  tiie  phenomena  of 
nature.  The  fcience  wh'ch  ^ref.nds  to  inveftigate 
and  explain  thofe  connedlin/  principles,  is  what  is 
properly  called  moral  phiU  fophy. 

Different 
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*  DiFFEREMT  aiithors  gave  di/Fcrent  fyRcms  both  c  h  a  h. 
of  natural  and  moral  philofophy.     But  the  arj^u- 
mtrnts  by  which    they    fupportcd    thole   dillcrent 
fyftems,    far  from    being   always   demonftrations, 
were  frequently  at  bell  but  very  flendcr  probabi- 
lities,  and  fometimes  mere  fophifms,  which  had 
no  other  foundation  but  the  inaccuracy  and  am- 
biguity of  common   language.      Speculative  fyf- 
tems have  in  all  ages  of  the  world  been  adopted 
for  reafons  too  frivolous  to  have  determined  the 
judgment  of  any   man  of  common    fenfe,    in  a 
matter   of  the  fnialleft  pecuniary  intereft.     Grofj 
fophiftry  has  fcarce  ever  had  any   influence  upon 
the  opinions  of  mankind,  except   in   matters    of 
philofophy  and  fpeculation  j   and  in   thefe  it  has 
frequently  had  the   greateft.     The  patrons  of  each 
fyflem  of  natural  and  moral  philofophy  naturally 
endeavoured  to  expofc  the  weaknefs  of  the  argu- 
ment, adduced  to  fupport  the  fyftems  which  were 
oppofite  t6  their  own.     In  examining  thofe  argu- 
ments, they   were  neceflarily  led  to  confider  the 
difference  betvy'een  a  probable  and  a  demonftra- 
t'lve  argument,    between  a  fallacious  and  a  con- 
clufive  one  j   and  Logic,  or   the   fcience  of  the 
general  principles  of  g^otl    and   bad    reafoning, 
neceflarily  arofe  out  of  the  obfervations  which  a 
fcrutiny  of  this  kind  gave  occafion  to.     Though 
in   its  origin,    pofterior   both   to  phyfics  and  to 
ethics,    it  was  commonly  taught,   not  indeed  in 
all,  but  in  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  fchools 
of    philofophy,    previoufly    to    either    of   thofe 
fciences.     The  ftudent,   it  feems   to   have   been 
thought,  ought  to  underftand  well  the  difference 
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DOCK  between  good  and  bad  reafoning,  before  he  was 
led  CO  realbn  upon  fubjefts  of  fo  great  import- 
ance. 

This  ancient  divifion  of  philofophy  into  three 
parts  was,  in  the  greatc.  part  of  the  uni'  erfities  of 
Europe,   changed  for  another  into  Hve. 

In  the  ancient  philofophy,  whatever  was  taught 
concerning  the  nature  either  of  the  human  mind 
or  of  the  Deity,  made  a  part  of  the  fyftem  of 
phyfics.  Thofc  beings,  in  whatever  their  eflfence 
might  be  fuppofed  to  confift,  were  parts  of  the 
great  fydem  of  the  univerfe,  and  parts  too  pro- 
du^ivc  of  the  moft  important  eff*e(5ts.  Whatever 
human  reafon  could  either  conclude,  or  con- 
jecture, concerning  them,  made,  as  it  were,  two 
chapters,  though  no  doubt  two  very  important 
ones,  of  the  fcience  which  pretended  to  give  an 
account  of  the  origin  and  revolutions  of  the  great 
iyftem  of  the  univerfe.  But  in  the  univerfitics 
of  Europe,  where  philofophy  was  taught  only  as 
fubfervient  to  theology,  it  was  natural  to  dwell 
longer  upon  thcfe  two  chapters  than  upon  any 
other  of  the  fcience.  They  were  gradually  more 
and  more  extended,  and  were  divided  into  many 
inferior  chapters,  till  at  lad  the  dodrine  of  fpirits, 
of  which  fo  litde  can  be  known,  came  to  take 
up  as  much  room  in  the  fydem  of  philofophy  as 
the  dodtrine  of  bodies,  of  which  fo  much  can  be 
known.  The  doArincs  concerning  thofe  two 
fubjeds  were  confidered  as  making  two  didinft 
fciences.  What  are  called  Metaphyfics  or  Pneu* 
matics  were  fet  in  oppofition  to  Phyfics,  and 
were  cuitiva^ed  not  only   as   the  more    fublime, 
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but,  tor  the  purpofcs  of  a  particular  profenion,  c  h  a 
as  the  more  ufcful  Iciencc  of  the  two.  The  proper 
fubjedt  of  experiment  and  obfervation,  a  fubjesft 
in  which  a  careful  attention  is  capable  of  making; 
fo  many  ufeful  dilcoveries,  was  almod  entirely 
neglected.  The  fubjeft  in  which,  after  a  few  very 
fimple  and  almoil  obvious  truths,  the  mod  careful 
attention  can  difcover  nothing  but  obfcurity  and 
uncertainty,  and  can  confequently  produce  no- 
thing but  fubtleties  and  fophifms,  was  greatly 
cultivated. 

Wheh  thofc  two  Icicnces  had  thus  been  fct  in 
cppofition  to  one  another,  the  comparifon  be- 
tween them  naturally  gave  birth  to  a  third,  to 
vhac  was  called  Ontology,  or  the  fcience  which 
treated  of  the  qualities  and  attributes  which  were 
common  to  both  the  fubjefts  of  the  other  two 
fciences.  But  if  fubtleties  and  fophifms  compofed 
the  greater  part  of  the  Metaphyfics  or  Pneumatics 
of  the  fchools,  they  compofed  the  whole  of  this 
cobweb  fcience  of  Ontology,  which  was  likewife 
fometimes  called  Metaphyfics. 

Wherein  confifted  the  happinefs  and  perfec- 
tion of  a  man,  confidered  not  only  as  an  indi> 
vidual,  but  as  the  member  of  a  family,  of  a  ftate* 
and  of  the  great  fociety  of  mankind,  was  the  ob- 
je6l  which  the  ancient  moral  philofophy  propofcd 
to  inveftigate.  In  that  philofophy  the  duties  of 
human  life  were  treated  of  as  fubfervient  to  the 
happinefs  ^nd  perfedion  of  human  life.  But 
when  moral,  as  well  as  natural  philofophy,  came 
to  be  taught  only  as  fubfervient  to  theology,  the 
duties  of  human   life  were  treated  of  as  chiefly. 

M  4.  fubfer- 
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BOOK  fubfervicnt  to  the  happincfs  of  a  life  to  come.  In 
the  ancient  philofophy  the  pcrfeiftion  of  virtue  was 
reprcfentcd  as  necefTarily  produdlive,  to  the  pcrfon 
who  poflclicd  ir,  of  the  moft  perfe<5b  hrppinefs  in 
this  life.  In  the  niodern  philofophy  it  was  fre- 
quently reprefentcd  as  generally,  or  rather  as  al- 
iroft  always  inconfillent  with  any  degree  of  happi- 
ncfs in  this  life;  and  heaven  was  to  be  earned  only 
by  penance  and  mortification,  by  the  aufterities 
and  abafement  of  a  monk  j  not  by  the  libera],  ge- 
nerous, and  fpirited  condudt  of  a  man.  Cafuiftry 
and  an  afcetic  morality  made  up,  in  moft  cafes,  the 
greater  part  of  the  moral  philofophy  of  the  fchools. 
By  far  the  moft  important  of  all  the  different 
branch^rs  of  philofophy,  became  in  this  manner  by 
far  the  moft  corrupted. 

SxTCH,  therefore,  was  the  common  courfe  of 
philofophical  education  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
iiniverfities  in  Europe.  Logic  was  taught  firft : 
Ontology  came  in  the  fecond  place  :  Pneumato- 
logy,  compreh  ading  the  dodrine  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  i*jman  foul  and  of  the  Deity,  in  the 
third:  In  the  fourth  followed  a  debafed  fyftem  of 
moral  philofophy,  which  was  confidered  as  imme- 
cjiately  connc61ed  with  the  dodlrines  of  Pneumato- 
logy,  with  the  immortality  of  the  human  foul,  and 
with  the  rewards  and  puniftimtnts  which,  from  the 
juftice  of  the  Deity,  were  to  be  expected  in  a  life 
to  come  ;  A  ftiort  and  fuperficial  fyftem  of  phyfics 
ufualiy  concluded  the  courfe. 

The  alterations  which  the  univerfities  of  Eu- 
rope thus  introduced  into  the  ancient  courfe  of 
philofophy,  were  all  meant  for  the  education  of 
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ccclcfiaftics,  and  to  render  it  a  more  proper  in-  c  h  a  p. 
trodudion  to  the  ftudy  of  theology.  But  the 
additional  quantity  of  fubtlety  and  fophiftry; 
the  cafuutry  and  the  afcetic  morality  which  thofe 
alterations  introduced  into  it,  certainly  did  not 
render  it  more  proper  for  the  education  of  gentle- 
men or  men  of  the  world,  or  more  likely  either 
to  improve  the  underftanding,  or  to  mend  the 
B  heart.  ;  1    ■  = 

This  courfe  of  philofophy  is  what  ftill  con- 
tinues to  be  taught  in  the  greater  part  of  the  uni- 
verfities  of  Europe  j  with  more  or  lefs  diligence, 
according  as  the  conftitution  of  each  particular 
univcrfity  happens  to  render  diligence  more  or 
lefs  neceffary  to  the  teachers.  In  fome  of  the 
richcft  and  beft  endowed  univerfities,  the  tutors 
content  themfelves  with  teaching  a  few  uncon- 
nedled  ihreds  and  parcels  of  this  corrupted  courie ; 
and  even  thcfe  they  commonly  teach  very  negli- 
gently and  fuperficially. 

The  improvements  which,  in  modern  times, 
have  been  made  in  feveral  different  branches  of 
philofophy,  have  not,  the  greater  part  of  them, 
been  made  in  univerfities  j  though  fome  no  doubt 
have.  The  greater  p^rt  of  univerfities  have  not 
even  been  very  forward  to  adopt  thofe  improve- 
ments, after  they  were  made;  and  feveral  of 
thofe  learned  focieties  have  chofen  to  remain,  for 
a  long  time,  the  fanfluaries  in  which  exploded 
fyftems  and  obfolete  prejudices  found  (belter  and 
proteflion,  after  they  had  been  hunted  out  of 
every  other  corner  of  the  world.  In  general, 
tlie  richefl:  and  bed  endowed  univerfities  have 
2  been 
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been  the  flowcft  in  adopting  thofe  improvements, 
and  the  moft  averfe  to  permit  any  confiderable 
change  in  the  eftabliflied  plan  of  education.  Thofc 
improvements  were  more  eafily  introduced  into 
fome  of  the  poorer  univerfities,  in; which  the 
teachers,  depending  upon  their  reputation  for  the 
greater  part  of  their  fubfiftence,  were  obliged  to 
pay  more  attention  to  the  current  opinions  of  the 
world.  .  ,^  - 

But  though  the  public  fchools  and  univerfities 
of  Europe  were  originally  intended  only  for  the 
education  of  a  particular  profeflion,  that  of 
churchmen  J  and  though  they  were  not  always 
very  diligent  in  inftruding  their  pupils  even  in 
the  fciences  which  were  fuppofed  neceflary  for 
that  profeflion  j  yet  they  gradually  drew  to  them- 
felves  the  education  of  almoft  all  other  people, 
particularly  of  almoft  all  gentlemen  and  men  of 
fortune.  No  better  method,  it  feems,  could  be 
fallen  upon  of  fpending,  with  any  advantage, 
the  long  interval  between  infancy  and  that  period 
of  life  at  which  men  begin  to  apply  in  good 
earneft  to  the  real  bufinefs  of  the  world,  the 
bufinefs  which  is  to  employ  them  during  the  re- 
mainder of  their  days.  The  greater  part  of  what 
is  taught  in  fchools  and  univerfities,  however,  does 
not  feem  to  be  the  moft  proper  preparation  for  that 
bufinefs. 

In  England,  it  becomes  every  day  more  and 
inore  the  cuftom  to  fend  young  people  to  travel 
in  foreign  countries  immediately  upon  their  leaving 
ichool,  and  without  fending  them  to  any  uni- 
vcrfity.     Our  young  people,   it  is  faid,  generally 
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return  home  much  improved  by  their  travels.    A  c  h  a  p. 
young  man   who  goes   abroad    ac   fcvcntccn   or 
eighteen,  and  returns  home  at  one  and  twenty, 
returns  three  or  four  years  older  than  he  was  when 
he  went  abroad;    and  at  that  age  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult not  to  improve  a  good  deal  in  three  or 
four  years.     In  the  courfe  of  his  travels,  he  ge- 
nerally acquires  fomc  knowledge  of  one  or   two 
foreign  languages  j   a  knowledge,  however,  which 
is  feldom  fufficient  to  enable  him  either  to  fpeak 
or  write  them  with  propriety.     In  other  refpe^s, 
he  commonly  returns  home  more  conceited,  more 
unprincipled,    more  difllpated,    and  more  inca- 
pable of  any  ferious  application  cither  to  iludy  or 
to  bufinefs,  than  he  could  well  have  become  in 
fo  Ihort  a  time,  had  he  lived  at  home.     By  travel 
ling  fo  very  young,  by  fpending  in  the  molt  fri- 
volous dilTipation  the  mod  precious  years  of  his 
life,  at  a  diftance  from  the  infpedlion  and  con- 
troul  of  his  parents  and  relations,  every  ufeful 
habit,   which  the  earlier  parts  of  his  education 
might  have  had  fome  tendency  to  form  in  him, 
inftead  of  being  rivetted  and  confirmed,  is  almoft 
necelTarily  either  weakened  or  effaced.     Nothing 
but  the  difcredit  into  which  the   univerfitirs  arc 
allowing    themfelves    to    fall,    could    ever   nave 
brought  into  repute  fo  very  abfurd  a  pradice  as 
that  of  travelling  at  this  early  period  of  life.     By 
fending  his  Ton  ahrcad,  a  father  delivers  himfelf, 
at  leaft  for  fome  ti:vie,  from  fo  difa^reeable  an 
objeft  as  that  of  a   fon   unemployed,   negleded, 
and  going  to  ruin  before  his  eyes. 
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Such  have  been  the  efTcds  of  fomc  of  the  mo- 
dern inftitutions  for  education. 

Different  plans  and  different  inftitutions  for 
education  feem  to  have  taken  place  in  other  ages 
and  nations. 

In  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece,  every  free 
citizen  was  inftrudted,  under  the  dircflion  of  the 
public  magiftra.i,',  i,  gymnaftic  exercifes  and  in 
mufic.  By  gymnaltic  exercifes  it  was  intended 
to  harden  his  body,  to  fharpen  his  courage,  and 
to  prepare  him  for  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of 
war;  and  as  the  Greek  militia  v  ..s,  by  all  ac- 
counts, one  of  the  beft:  that  ever  was  in  the  world, 
this  part  of  their  public  education  mud  have 
anfwered  completely  the  purpofe  for  which  it  was 
intended.  By  the  other  part,  mufic,  it  was  pro- 
pofedj  at  leall  by  the  philofophers  and  hiftorians 
who  have  given  us  an  account  of  thofe  inftitutions, 
to  humanize  the  mind,  to  foften  the  temper,  and  to 
difpofe  it  for  performing  all  the  focial  and  moral 
duties  both  of  public  and  private  life. 

In  ancient  Rome  the  exercifes  of  the  Campus 
Martius  anfvvered  the  fame  purpofe  as  thofe  of  the 
Gymnazium  in  ancient  Greece,  and  they  feem  to 
have  anfwered  it  equally  well.  But  among  the 
Romans  there  was  notiiing  which  correfponded  to 
the  mufical  education  of  the  Greeks.  The 
morals  of  the  Romans,  however,  both  in  private 
and  public  life,  feem  to  have  been,  not  only 
equal,  but,  upon  the  whole,  a  good  deal  fuperior 
to  thofe  of  the  Greeks.  That  they  were  fuperior 
in  private  life,  we  have  the  exprefs  teftimony  of 
Polybius  and  of  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaflus,  two 
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authors  well   arquainted  with  both  nations;    and  c  m  a  i*. 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  hillory 
bears    witnefs    to    the   fuperiority  of   the  public 
morals  of  the    Romans.     The  good  temper  and 
moderation    of  contending    fadlions  feems   to  be 
the    mod    efl'ential    circumltance    in    the    public 
morals  of  a  free  people.     But  the  factions  of  the 
Greeks  were    almod  always   violent   and    langui- 
nary ;  whereas,  till  the   time  of  the  Gracchi,  no 
blood  had  ever  been  flied  in  any  Roman  fadion  j 
and  from  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  the  Roman  re- 
public  may   be  confidered  as  in  reality  difTolved. 
Notwithftanding,  therefore,    the  very  refpedable 
authority  of  Plato,    Ariftotle,    and  Polybius,  and 
notwithftanding    the    very  ingenious  reafons    by 
which   Mr.    Montefquieu   endeavours   to    fupport 
that  authority,  it  feems  probabh  that  the  mufical 
education  of  the  Greeks  had  no  great  effed   in 
mending  their    morals,    fince,    without    any  fuch 
education,    thofe  of  the  Romans   were    upon  the 
whole  fuperior.      The  refped   of   thofe    ancient 
fages  for  the   inditutions  of  their  anceftors,  had 
probably  difpofed   them    to    find  much    political 
wifdom  in  what  was,  perhaps,  merely  an  ancient 
cuftom,    continued,    without    interruption,    from 
the  earlieft  period  of  thofe  focieties,  to  the  times 
in  which  they  had  arrived  at  a  confiderable  de- 
gree of  reBnement.     MuHc   and  dancing  are  the 
great    amukments   of   almoft    all  barbarous   na- 
tions, and   the  great  accomplifhments  which   are 
fuppofed    to    fit    any   man   for    entertaining   his 
fociety.     It  is  fo  at  this  day  among  the  negroes 
on   the   coaft  of  Africa.     It  was   fo    among  the 
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ancient  Celtcs,  among  the  ancient  Scandinavians, 
and,  as  wc  may  learn  from  Homer,  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  in  the  times  preceding  the  Trojan 
war.  "When  the  Greek  tribes  had  formed  thcm- 
felves  into  little  republics,  ic  was  natural  that 
the  ftudy  of  thofe  accomplifhments  (hould,  for  t 
long  time,  make  a  part  of  the  public  and  com- 
mon education  of  the  people. 

The  mafters  who  initrudled  the  young  people 
cither  in  mufic  or  in  military  exercifes,  do  not 
feem  to  have  been  paid,  or  even  appointed  by  the 
ftate,  either  in  Rome  or  even  in  Athens,  the 
Greek  republic  of  whofe  laws  and  cuftoms  wc 
are  the  bed  informed.  The  ftate  required  that 
every  free  citizen  fhould  fit  himfelf  for  defending 
it  in  war,  and  Hiould,  upon  that  account,  learn  his 
military  exercifes.  But  it  left  him  to  learn  them 
of  fuch  mafters  as  he  could  find,  and  it  feems  to 
have  advanced  nothing  for  this  purpofe,  but  a 
public  field  or  place  oF  exercife,  in  which  he  ftiould 
pra<5life  and  perform  them. 

In  the  early  ages  both  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man republics,  the  other  parts  of  education 
feem  to  have  confifted  in  learning  to  read,  write, 
and  account  according  to  the  arithmetic  of  the 
times.  Thefe  accomplifhments  the  richer  citizens 
feem  freq  gently  to  have  acquired  at  home,  by 
the  afiiftance  of  fome  domeftic  pedagogue,  who 
^was  generally,  either  a  flave,  or  a  freed-man  ; 
and  the  poorer  citizens,  in  the  fchools  of  fuch 
mafters  as  made  a  trade  of  teaching  for  hire. 
Such  parts  of  education,  however,  were  aban- 
doned altogether  to  the  care  of  the  parents  or 
lo  guardians 
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guardlanr,  of  each  individual.  It  docs  not  appear  chap. 
that  the  ftate  ever  aflumed  any  infpcftion  or  di- 
rection of  thenn.  By  a  law  of  Solon,  indeed, 
the  children  were  acquitted  from  maintaining 
thofe  parents  in  their  old  age,  who  had  neg- 
leded  to  inftrud  them  in  fome  profitable  trade 
or  bufinefs. 

In  the  progrefs  of  refinement,  when  philofophy 
and  rhetoric  came  into  falhion,  the  better  fort  of 
people  ufed  to  fend  their  children  to  the  fchools 
of  philofophers  and  rhetoricians,  in  order  to   be 
inftrufled   in    thefe     fafhionable   fcicnces.       But 
thofe  fchools  were  not  fupported  by  the  public. 
They  were  for  a  long  time  barely  tolerated  by  it. 
Tlie   demand   for    philofophy   and    rhetoric    was 
for  a  long  time  fo  fmall,  that  the  firft  profeifed 
teachers  of  either  could  not  find  conftant  employ- 
ment in  any  one  city,  but  were  obliged  to  travel 
about  from  place  to  place.     In  this  manner  lived 
Zeno    of  Elea,    Protagoras,  Gorgias,    Hippias, 
and  many  others.    As  the  demand  increafed,  the 
fchools  both  of  philofophy  and  rhetoric   became 
ftationaryi    firft    in   Athens,    and    afterwards  in 
feveral  other  cities.      The  Hate,  however,  feems 
never   to  have  encouraged  them  further  than  by 
alTigning  to  feme  of  them  a   particular  place  to 
teach  ill,  wliich  was  fometimes  done  too  by  pri- 
vate donori,.     The  ftate   feems  to  have  affigned 
the  Academy  to  Plato,  the  Lyceum  ro  Ariftoclcy 
and  the  Portico  to  Zeno  of  Citta,  the  founder  of 
the  Stoics.     But  Epicurus  bequeathed  his  gardens 
to    his  own   fchool.      Till   about    the   time    of 
Marcus    Antoninus,    however,    no    teacher   ap- 
pears 
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pears  to  have  had  any  falary  from  the  public, 
or  to  have  had  any  other  cmohjinents,  but  what 
arofe  from  the  honoraries  or  fees  of  his  fcholars. 
The  bounty  which  that  philofjphical  emperor,  as 
we  learn  from  L.ucian,  beftowcd  upon  one  of  the 
teachers  of  philofophy,  probably  laUcd  no  longer 
than  his  own  life.  There  was  nothing  equivalent 
to  the  privileges  of  graduation,  and  to  have  at- 
tended any  of  thofe  fchools  was  not  necefiary,  in 
order  to  be  permitted  to  pradlife  any  particular 
trade  or  profeflion.  If  the  opinion  of  their  own 
utility  could  not  draw  fcholars  to  them,  the  law 
neither  forced  any  body  to  go  (o  them,  nor  re- 
warded any  body  for  having  gone  to  them.  The 
teachers  had  no  jurifdidlion  over  their  pupils, 
nor  any  other  authority  befides  that  natural  au- 
thority, which  fuperior  virtus  and  abilities  never 
fail  to  procure  from  young  people  towards  thofe 
who  are  entrufted  with  any  part  of  their  educa-* 
tion. 

At  Rome,  the  fludy  of  the  civil  law  made  a 
part  of  the  education,  not  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  citizens,  but  of  fome  particular  families. 
The  young  people,  however,  who  wiOied  to  ac- 
quire knowledge  in  the  law,  had  no  public 
fchool  to  go  to,  and  had  no  other  method  of 
ftudying  it,  than  by  frequenting  the  company  of 
fuch  of  their  relations  and  friends,  as  were  fup- 
pofed  to  underfland  it.  It  is  perhaps  worth  while 
to  remark,  that  though  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables  were,  many  of  them,  copied  from  thofe  of 
fome  ancient  Greek  republics,  yet  law  never 
feems  to  have  grown  up  to  be  a  fcience  in  any 
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republic  of  ancie.it   Greece.      In  Rome   i?  be-  chap. 
came  a  fcicnce  very  early,  and  gave  a  confider- 
ablc  degree  of  illuftration   to  rhofc  citizens  who 
had   the   reputation  of  undcr'tmding  it.     In  ;he 
republics    of     ancient     Grccc ,     particularly    in 
Athens,  the  oj^inary  courts  of  juftice  conGftcd  of 
numerous,    and    therefore    difurdcily,    bodies   of 
people,    who    frequently  decided   almoft   at   ran- 
'4om,  or  as  clamour,  fadion  and  party  fpirir  hap- 
pened to  determine.     The  ignominy  of  an  unjiifl: 
decifion,  when  it  was  to  be  divided  among  five 
hundred,    a  thoufanJ,   or  fifteen  hundrcu  people 
(for  fome  of  the     courts  were  fo  very  numcous), 
could  not  fall  very  heavy  upon   any   individual. 
At  Rome,  on  the  contrary,  the  principal  courts 
ofjuftice  confifted  either  of  a  finglc  jiiclge,  or  of 
a   fmall    number    of  judges,    whofe    charaders, 
efpecially   as   they   deliberated   always   in  .public, 
could  not  fail  to  be  very  much  afi'edcd  by  any 
rafti  or  unjuft  decifion.     In  doubtful  cafes,  fuch 
courts,  from  their  anxiety  to  avoid  blame,  would 
naturally   endeavour   to   fhclter  themfelves   unucr 
the  example,    or   precedent,   of  the  judges    vho 
had  fat   before  them,   either  in  the  fame,  or  in 
fome   other    court.      This   attention   to   pra(flice 
and  precedent,  necefTarily  formed  tlie  Roman  law 
into  that  regular  and  orderly  fyllem   in  wMch  it 
has  been  delivered  down  to  us ;    and  the  1:'. '  at- 
tention has  had  the  like  efrcds  upon  the  la'AS  of 
every   other    country    wliere    luch    attentijn    has 
taken  place.     The  fupeiiority  of  character  ii    the 
Romans  over  that  ot   the  Greeks,    (o  rnuca  re- 
marked by  Polybius  and  Dionyfius  of  Malicar- 
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u  0  0  K  nafTus,  was  probaf  'y  more  owing  to  the  better 
conllitution  of  their  courts  of  juftice,  than  to  any 
of  the  circumftanccs  to  which  thofe  authoi!? 
afcribe  it.  The  Romans  are  faid  to  have  been 
particularly  diftinguifticd  for  their  fuperior  refpeft 
to  an  oath.  But  the  people  who  were  accuftomed 
to  make  oath  only  before  fome  diligent  and  well- 
informed  court  of  juftice,  would  naturally  be  much 
more  attentive  to  what  they  fwore,  than  they  who 
were  accuftomed  to  do  the  fame  thing  before 
mobbifli  and  diforderly  affemblies. 

The  abilities,  both  civil  and  military,  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  will  readily  be  allowed  to 
have  been,  at  leaft,  equal  to  thofe  of  any  modern 
nation.  Our  prejudice  is  perhaps  rather  to  over- 
rate them.  But  except  in  what  related  to  mi- 
litary exercifes,  the  ftate  feems  to  have  been  at 
no  pains  to  t'jrm  thofe  great  abilities :  for  1  can- 
not be  indtCvrd  to  believe,  that  the  mufical  educa- 
tion of  the  Greeks  could  be  of  much  confcquence" 
in  forming  them.  Mafters,  however,  had  been 
found,  it  feems,  for  inftrudrng  the  better  fort 
of  people  among  thofe  nations  in  every  art  and 
fcience  in  which  the  circumftances  of  their  fociety 
rendered  it  neceflary  or  convenient  for  them  to 
be  inftrudted.  The  demand  for  fuch  inftrudion 
produced,  what  it  always  produces,  the  talent 
for  giving  it ;  and  the  emulation  which  an  un- 
reftrained  competition  never  fails  to  excite,  ap- 
pears to  have  brought  that  talent  to  a  very  high 
degree  of  perfc6lion.  In  the  r'ttention  which  the 
ancient  philofophers  excited,  in  the  empire  which 
they  acquired  over  the  opinions  and  principles  oi 
10  their 
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thcUr  auditors,  in  the  faculty  which  they  poflcflcd  ^  h^a  p. 
of  giving  a  certain  tone  and  chara<^er  to  the  con- 
diid  and  convcrfation  of  thofc  auditors;  they 
appear  to  have  been  much  fuperior  to  any  modern 
teachers.  In  modern  times,  the  diligence  of 
public  teachers  is  more  or  lefs  corrupted  by  the 
circumtlance?,  which  render  them  more  or  iefs 
independent  of   their   fuccefs   and   rcpur  in 

their   particular   profeflions.      Their  fa!  ^ 

put  the  private  teacher,  who  would  pi  'r 
come  into  competition  with  them,  in  the  '.v 
ftatc  with  a  merchant  who  attempts  to  trade 
without  a  bounty,  in  competition  with  thofe  who 
trade  with  a  confiderable  one.  If  he  fells  his 
goods  at  nearly  the  fame  price,  he  cannot  have 
the  fame  profit,  and  poverty  and  beggary  at  leaft, 
if  not  bankruptcy  and  ruin,  will  infallibly  be  his 
lot.  If  he  attempts  to  fell  them  much  dearer,  he 
is  likely  to  have  fo  few  cuftomers  that  his  cir- 
cumftances  will  not  be  much  mended.  The 
privileges  of  graduation,  befides,  are  in  many 
countries  neceflfary,  or  at  lead  extremely  con- 
venient to  moft  men  of  learned  profeflions  j  that 
is,  to  the  far  greater  part  of  thofe  who  have  oc- 
dafion  for  a  learned  education.  But  thofe  pri- 
vileges can  be  obtained  only  by  attending  the 
leflures  of  the  public  teachers.  The  mod  care- 
ful attendance  upon  the  ablefl:  infl:ru6lions  of  any 
private  teacher,  cannot  always  give  any  title  to 
demand  them.  It  is  from  thefe  different  caufes 
that  the  private  teacher  of  any  of  the  fciences, 
which  are  commonly  taLght  in  univerfities,  is  in 
"':i'l  -   >       N  2  modc^-n 
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9  o  o  K  modern  times  gcoerally  conridere4  as  in  the  verf 
lowed  order  of  men  of  letters.  A  man  of  real 
ilbiltfie9  can  fcarce  find  out  a  more  humiliating  or 
a  nEtore  unprofitable  employment  to  turn  them  ^. 
The  endowments  of  fchools  and  colleges  have,  in 
this  manner,  not  only  corrupted  the  diligence  of 
public  teachers,  but  have  rendered  it  almoft  im- 
polTible  to  have  any  good  private  ones. 
/  Were  there  no  public  inftitutions  for  education, 
no  fyftem,  no  fcience  would  be  taught  for  which 
there  was  not  fome  demand;  or  which  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  times  did  not  render  it  either 
neceifary.  or  convenient,  or  at  leaft  fafhionable, 
to  le^cn.  A  private  teacher  could  never  find  his 
account  in  teaching  tither  an  exploded  and  anti- 
quated fyftem  of  a  fcience  acknowledged  to  be 
ufeful,  or  a  fcience  univerfally  believed  to  be  a 
mere  ufekfs  and  pedantic  heap  of  Ibphiilry  and 
nonfcnfe.  Such  fyftems,  fuch  fciences,  can  fubfiib 
no  where,  but  in  thole  incorporated  focieties  for 
education  whofe  profperity  and  revenue  are  m» 
great  meafure  independent  of  their  reputation,  and 
alcogecher  independent  of  their  induftry.  Were 
there  no  public  inftitutions  for  education,  a  gen- 
tleman, after  going  through,  with  application  and 
abilities,  the  mod  complete  courfe  of  education 
which  the  circumdances  of  the  times  were  fup* 
poled  to  afford,  could  not  come  into  the  world 
completely  ignorant  of  every  thing  which  is  the 
common  fubjed  of  converfation  among  gentlemen 


and  men  of  the  world. 
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*>  Therk  kiiB  no  public  itillitut'ions  for  the  educa-  c  h^a  f. 
'fton  of  w6mien,  JWid  there  is  accordirrgly  nothing  ■  u  m* 
ufelefs,  abfurd,  or  fantaftical  in  the  commoli  v.-^^^ 
courfc  of  their  education.  They  arc  taught  what 
their  parents  or  guardians  jtrdge  it  n^c^flary  or  ufe- 
■fbl  fbr  them  to  learn ;  and  they  are  taught  nothing 
tflfe.  Every  part  of  their  education  ttnds  evi- 
dently to  fotne  ufcful  put-poile  j  cither  to  improvfc 
the  natural  attrafftions  of  their  pcrfon,  or  to  forrti 
their  rhihd  to  tefcrve,  to  modefty,  to  chaftity, 
'and  to  teconomy ;  to  render  them  both  liJce ly  to 
Tsecomc  the  miftreflcs  df  a  family,  and  to  behave 
properly  ivhen  they  have  become  Tuch.  In  trverjr 
•piart  6f  hi^  life  a  ^mtmih  feels  ftfmc  cOnveniertc^y  oi- 
•advantage  from  every  part  of  her  education.  It 
feldom  halp^s  that  a  man,  in  any  part  df  hils 
^iife,  =  derives  any  conveniency  or  advantage  ftotii 
^me  of  the  moft  laborious  and  troublefome  parts 
^f  his  education. 

Ought  the  public,  therefore,  to  give  no  atten- 
tion, it  may  be  alked,  to  the  education  of  thfe 
people  ?  Or  if  it  ought  to  give  any,  What  arc  thfe 
different  parts  of  education  which  it  ought  t6  at- 
tend to  in  the  different  orders  of  the  people  ?  and 
in  what  manner  ought  it  to  attend  to  them  ? 

In  fomc  cafes  the  ftate  of  fociety  neceffarily 
places  the  greater  part  of  individudls  in  fuch 
fituations  as  naturally  form  in  them,  without  any 
attention  of  government,  almoft  all  the  abilities 
and  virtues  which  that  ftate  requires,  or  perhaps 
can  admit  of.  In  other  caics  the  ftate  of  the 
foCiety  does  not  place  the  greater  part  of  indi- 
'viduals  in  fuch  fituations,   and  fome  attention  of 
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government  is  neceflary  in  order  to  prevent  the 
almoft  entire  corruption  and  degeneracy  pf  the 
great  body  of  the  people. 

In  the  progrefs  of  the  divifion  of  labour,  the 
employment  of  the  far  greater  part  of  thofe  who 
live  by  labour,  that  is,  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  comes  to  be  confined  to  a  few  very  fimple 
operations ;  frequently  to  one  or  two.  But  the 
underCbandings  of  the  greater  part  of  men  are 
neceflarily  formed  by  their  ordinary  employ- 
ments. The  man  whofe  whole  life  is  fpent  in 
performing  a  few  fimple  operations,  of  which  the 
cfFefts  too  are,  perhaps,  always  the  fame,  or  very 
nearly  the  fame,  has  no  occadon  to  exert  his  un« 
derllanding,  or  to  exerclfe  his  invention  in  find- 
ing out  expedients  for  removing  difficulties  which 
never  occur.  He  naturally  lofes,  therefore,  thp 
habit  of  fuch  exertion,  and  generally  beconnes  as 
ftupid  and  ignorant  as  it  is  pofTible  for  a  humaa 
creature  to  become.  The  torpor  of  his  mind 
renders  him,  not  only  incaoable  of  reliihing  or 
bearing  a  part  in  any  rr  J  converfatioq,  but 
of  conceiving  any  generous,  noble,  or  tender 
fentiment,  and  confequently  of  forming  any  juft 
judgment  concerning  many  even  of  the  ordinary 
duties  of  private  life.  Of  the  great  and  extcnfive 
interefts  of  hi:,  country  he  is  altogether  inca- 
pable of  judging;  and  unlefs  very  particular  pains 
have  been  taken  to  render  him  otherwife,  he  is 
equally  incapable  of  defending  his  country  in 
war.  The  uniformity  of  his  ftationary  life  na- 
turally corrupts  the  courage  of  his  mind,  and 
piakes  him  regard  with  abhorrence  the  irregular, 
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corrupts  even  the  adtivity  of  his  body,  and  renders 
him  incapable  of  exerting  his  ftrength  with  vigour 
and  perfeverance,  in  any  other  employment  than 
that  to  which  he  has  been  bred.  His  dexterity  at 
his  own  particular  trade  ieems,  in  this  manner,  to 
be  acquired  at  the  expence  of  his  intelle6lua],  focial, 
and  martial  virtues.  But  in  every  improved  and 
civilized  fociety  this  is  the  (late  into  which  the 
labouring  poor,  that  is,  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  muft  neceflarily  hW,  unkfs  government 
takes  fome  pains  to  prevent  it.     ' 

It  is  other  wife  in  the  barbarous  ibcieties,  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  of  hunters,  of  Hiep- 
herds,  and  even  of  hufbandmen  in  that  rude  (lace 
of  hufbandry  which  precedes  the  improvement  of 
mahufadlures,  and  the  extenfion  of  foreign  com- 
merce. In  fuch  focieties  the  varied  pccupatjons 
of  every  man  oblige  every  man  to  exert  his  ca- 
pacity, and  to  invent  expediei^ts  for  reqiQving 
difHculties  which  are  continually  pccurring.  In- 
vention is  kept  alive,  and  the  mind  is  not  fufFered 
to  fall  into  that  drowfy  ftupidity,  which,  in  a  ci- 
vilized fociety,  feems  to  benumb  the  underftand- 
ing  of  almofl:  all  the  inferior  ranks  of  people.  In 
thofe  barbarous  focieties,  as  they  are  called,  every 
man,  it  has  already  been  obferved,  is  a  warrior. 
Every  man  too  is  in  fome  meafure  a  ftatefman, 
and  can  form  a  tolerable  judgment  concerning 
the  intereft  of  the  fociety,  and  the  conduft  of 
thofe  who  govern  it.  How  far  their  chiefs  arc 
good  judges  in  peace,  or  good  leaders  in  war,  is 
obvious  to  the  obfervation  of  almoft  every  fingle 
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i  o  6  K  i«»n  among  them.    In  fuch  a  focicty,  indeed,  no 
'    ^*       man  Hn  well  acquire  that  improved  and  refined 
underftanding)     which    a    few    men    rometimes 
pbflcfs  in  a  more  civilized  ftate.     T^io^gh  in  ii 
rude  fociety  there  is  a  good  deal  of  variety  in  th^ 
occupations  of  ei^ery  individual,    tWc   is  riot  1 
great  deal  in  thofc  of  the  whole  Ibcicty.     Every 
man  does,  or  is  capable  of  doing,   almoft  every 
thing  which  any  other  man  does,   or  is  capable 
of  doing.     Every  man  has  a  c6n(iderabl€  degree 
of  knowledge,    ingenuity,    and   invention  j    but 
fcarce  any  man  has  a  great  degree.     The  degree, 
however,   whicTi  is  cofmmorily  pbflefled,  is  gene- 
rally fufficicnt  for  conducing  the  ^hole  fimplc 
bufinefs  of  the  fdcie'ty.     In  a  civrliifed  ftate,  on 
the  contrary,  though  there  is  little  Variety  in  the 
occupations   of  the  greater  part   of  individual's, 
there  is  an  almoft  infinite  variety  in  thofc  of  th€ 
whole  fociety.     Thefe  varied  occupations  prelcnt 
an  almoft  infinite  variety  of  dbjeil^s  to  the  con- 
templation of  thofe  few,  who,  being  attached  to 
no  particular  occupation  themfclves,  have  leifure 
and  iricliriation   to  examine  the  occupations    of 
Other  people.     The  contemplation  of  fo  great  a 
Wiety  of  objefls  netefTarily  exercifes  their  minds 
in  endlefs    comparifons   and    combinations,    and 
renders  their  underftandings,  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,   both  acute  and   comprehenfive.      Unlefs 
thofe  few,  hov.ever,  happen  to  be  placed  in  fomc 
very    particular   fituations,    their   great    abilities 
though  honourable  to  themfclves,  may  contribute 
very  little  to  the  good  government  or  happinefs 
of  their  fociety.     Notwithftanding  the  great  abi- 
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titles  of  thofe  few,  all  the  nobler  parts  of  the  c  n  a  p; 
human  chara^er  may  fife,   in  a  great  meafuriea  cSS  * 
obliterated  and  eztingulfhed  in  the  great  bbdy  <if 
the  people. 

The    education   of  the    common  people   rc-» 
quires,    perhaps,  in  a  civilized  and  commerctii 
Ibciely,    the  attention  of  the   public   more  tna/i 
that  of  fteople  of  Tonie  rank  arid  fortune.    Peoptd 
of  (bme  rank  and  fortune  are  generally  eighteen 
br  nineteen  years  of  age   before  rhcy  enter  upon 
khat  particular  bufmefs,   prbfcfllon,  or  trade,  by 
Which  they  propolc  to  dillinguKh  thcmlelves  ih 
the  world.     They  have  before  that  full  time  tO 
acquire,    or  at  lead  to  fit  thcmfelves  for  after-» 
wards    acquiring,    every   accomplilhment    which 
can  recommend  them  to  the  public  cfleem,    or 
render    them  worthy  of   it.      TKcir   parents  or 
guardians    are  generally  fufHciencly  anxious   that 
they  fliould  be  fo  accompliihed,  and  are,  in  mofb 
cafes,    willing    enough  to  lay    out  the  expence 
which  is  necelTary  for  that  purpofe.     If  they  arc 
not  always  properly  educated,  it  is  feldom  from 
the  want  of  expence  laid  out  upon  their  educa- 
tion J  but  from  the  improper  application  of  that 
expence.     It  is  feldom  from  the  want  of  mafters ; 
but  from  the  negligence  and   incapacity  of  the 
mafters  who  are  to  be  had,    and  from  the  dif- 
ficulty,   or  rather  from   the   impofTibility  which 
there  is,  in  the  prefent  date  of  things,  of  finding 
any  better.     The    employments    too    in   which 
people  of  fome  rank  or  fortune  fpend  the  greater 
part  of  their  lives,    are  not,   like  thofe  of  the 
common  people,  fimple  and  uniform.     They  are 
I  almoft 
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i  p  o  K  almoft  all  of  them  extremely  complicated,  and 
^'  Aich  as  cxercife  the  head  more  than  the  handf  • 
The  underftandings  of  thofe  who  are  engaged  in 
fuch  employments  can  feldom  grow  torpid  for 
want  of  exercife.  The  employments  of  people  of 
fome  rank  and  fortune,  belides,  are  feldom  fqch 
9S  harafs  them  from  morning  to  night.  They 
generally  have  a  good  deal  of  leifure,  during 
which  they  may  perfedb  themfelves  in  every  branch 
either  of  ufeful  or  ornamental  knowledge  of  which 
they  may  have  laid  the  foundation,  or  for  which 
they  may  have  acquired  Tome  tade  in  the  esirlier 
part  of  life.  '' 

It  is  otherwife  with  the  common  people.  They 
have  little  time  to  fpare  for  education.  Their 
parents  can  fcarce  afford  to  maintain  them  even 
in  infancy.  As  foon  as  they  are  able  to  work, 
they  muft  apply  to  fome  trade  by  which  they  can 
earn  their  fubfiftence.  That  trade  too  is  gene-* 
rally  fo  fimple  and  uniform  as  to  give  little  exer- 
cile  to  the  underftanding ;  while,  at  the  fame 
time,  their  labour  is  both  fo  conftant  ind  fb 
fevere,  that  it  l-iaves  them  little  leifure  and  lefs  in- 
clination to  apply  to,  or  even  to  think  of  any 
thing  clfc.  •   "'■      ■ . :'   ■^'  ■■■"■'\  -^fio^q 

'  But  though  the  common  people  cannot,  in 
any  civilized  fociety,  be  fo  well  inftruded  as 
people  of  fome  rank  and  fortune,  the  moft 
effential  parts  of  education,  however,  to  read, 
write,  and  account,  can  be  acquired  at  fo  early 
a  period  of  life,  that  the  greater  part  even  of  thofe 
who  are  to  be  bred  to  the  loweft  occupations, 
^ave  time  to  acquire  them  before  they  can  be 
.   •  k4  I-      ,   employed 
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employed  in  thofc  occupations.    For  a  very  fmall  C  H  a  f, 
cxpence  the  public  can  facilitate,  can  encourage* 
and  can  even  impofe  upon  alnnoft  the  whole  body 
of  the  people,   the  necefficy  of  acquiring  thofc 
mod  eflential  parts  of  education. 

Thb  public  can   facilitate    this  acquifition  by 
eftablilhing   in  every  pariHi   or    didriA   a  little 
fchool,    where  children  may  be  taught  for  a  re« 
ward  fo  moderate,  that  even  a  comnnon  labourer 
may  aflford  it }  the  mafter  being  partly,  but  not 
whplly  paid  by  the  public }   becaufe,   if  be  wag 
wholly,  or  even  principally  paltd  by  it,  he  would 
foon  learn  to  negled  his   bufinefs.     In  Scotland 
^e  eftabliihment  of  iuch  parifh  fchools  has  taught 
almoft  the  whole  common  people  to  read,  and  a 
very  great  proportion  of  them  to  write  and  ac« 
count.     In  England  the  eftabhfhment  of  charitf 
fchools  has  had  an  effe£l  of  the  fame  kind,  though 
not  fo  univerfally,    becaufe  the  eftablifhment  ii 
not  fo  univerfal.    If  in  thofe  little  fchools  the 
jbpoks  by  which  the  children  are  taught  to  read, 
were  a  little  more  inftrudlive    than  they  com- 
monly are;  and  if,  inftead  of  a  little  fmattering 
pf  Latin,   which  the  children  of   :i\^  common 
people  are   fometimes    taught  there,   and  which 
pan  fcarce  ever  be  of  any  ufe  to  them ;  they  were 
inftrufted  in  the  elementary  parts  of  geometry  and 
mechanics,    the  literary  education  of  this  rank  of 
people  would  perhaps  be  as  complete  as  it  can  be. 
There  is  fcarce  a  common  trade  which  does  not 
^fford  fome  opportunities  of  applying  to  it  the 
principles  of  geometry  and  mechanics,  and  which 
liyoyld  not  therefore  gradually  exercife  and  im- 
prove 
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h  6.0  K  prove  the  common  people  in  thofe  principles,  thlb 
**■     *■     ncceffary  introduftion  to  the  moft  fublrmc  as  well 
as  to  the  mod  ufcful  fcicncrs. 

Thi  public  can  encourage  the  acqnifition  df 
thofe  mod  cflTcntial  paits  of  education  by  giving 
fmall  premiums,  and  little  badges  of  di(lin<flion, 
\o  the  children  of  the  common  people  who  excd 
ih  them.  ■' 

The  public  can  impofe  upon  almoft  the  whole 
body  of  the   people   the   ntcffTity   of   acquiring 
thofe  moft  eflential  parts  of  education,  by  obliging 
tvcry  man  to  undergo  an  examination  or  proba- 
tion in  them  before  he  can  obtain  the  freedom  in 
^hy  corporation,  or  be  allowed  to  fet  up  any  tradb 
ipithcr  in  a  village  or  town  corporate.        -l      -vt^Ji 
-    It  was  in  this  manner,  by  facilitating  the  ac> 
'cjmfition  of  their  military  and   gymnaftic  exer- 
ti((l»,    by  encouraging  it,  and   even  by  impoling 
iipon  the  wholfe  body  of  the  people  the  ncccffity 
of  learning  thofe  cxerciTes,  that  the  Greek  and 
Roman    republics   maintained    the  martial  fpirit 
of  their  refpedtive  citizens.     They  facilitated  the 
acquifition    of   thofe   exercifes    by  appointing  a 
certain   place  for  learning   and   pradlifing  them, 
^nd  by  granting  to  certain  maflers  the  privilejgie 
'of  teaching  in  that  place.     Thofe  mafters  do  not 
iippear   to   have  had   either   falaries  or  exclufivc 
^privileges  of  any  kind.     Their  reward  confiftcd 
•iltogcther  in   What  they  got  from  their  fcholar&j 
'^hd  a  citizen  who  had  learnt  his  exercifes  in  the 
public  Gymnafia,  had  no  fort  of  legal  advantage 
oVeir  one   who  had  Jearnt  them    privately,    pro- 
vided   the   latter  had   learnt    thtm  equally  well. 
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Thofe  republics  encouraged    the   acquificion   of  c  h  a  p. 
thofe  exercifes,    by    beflowing    little    premiumi  w 
and  badges  of  diftin^ion   upon   thofe  who  ex- 
celled in  (hem.    To  have  gained  a  prize  in  the 
Olympic,    Idhmian  or  Ncmaean  games  gave  il- 
luftration,  not  only  to  the  perfon  who  gained  it, 
but  to  his  whole  family  and  kindred.     The  obli-  , 
gation  which  every  citizen  was  under  to  ferve  a 
certain  number  of  years,  if  called  upon,  in  the 
armies  of  (he   republic,   fufHciently  impofed  the 
neceHTity  of  learning  thofe  exercifes  without  whlct^ , 
he  could  not  be  Bt  for  that  fervice. 

••  That  in  the  progrefs  of  improvement  the 
practice  of  military  exercifes,  unlefs  government 
takes  proper  pains  to  fupport  it,  goes  gradually 
to  decay,  and,  together  with  it,  the  martial  fpiric 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  exaniple  of 
modern  Europe  fufficiently  demonftrates.  But 
the  fecurity  of  every  fociety  muft  always  depend, 
more  or  lefs,  upon  the  martial  fpirit  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  In  the  prefent  times,  in* 
deed,  that  martial  fpirit  alotne,  and  unfupported 
by  a  well-difciplined  (landing  army,  would  not, 
perhaps,  be  fufHcient  for  the  defence  and  fecurity 
of  any  fockv;/.  But  where  every  citizen  had  the. 
fpirit  of  a  foldier,  a  fmailer  (landing  army  would 
furely  be  requifite.  That  fpirit,  befides,  would 
nece(rarily  diminifh  very  much  the  dangers  to 
liberty,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  which  arc 
commonly  apprehended  from  a  (landing  army^. 
As  it  would  very  much  facilitate  the  operation^ 
of  that  army  againft  a  foreign  invader,  fo  iCr 
Would  ob(lru6t  theim  as  mych  if  unfortunately; 

•  /»,-.    ..  they 
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BOOK  they  fliould  erer  be  direftcd  againd  the  conftitntioa 
of  the  ftace.  ..„ 

The  ancient  inditutions  of  Greece  and  RotM 
feem  to  have  been  much  more  effectual,  for  main- 
taining the  martial  fpiric  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  than  the  e(labli(hment  of  what  are 
called  the  militias  of  modern  times.  They  were 
much  more  fimple.  When  they  were  once  efta- 
blifhed,  they  executed  themfclves,  and  it  required 
little  or  no  attention  from  governmeot  to  main- 
tain them  in  the  mod  perfcdl  vigour.  Whereaa 
to  maintain,  even  in  tolerable  execution,  the  com- 
plex regulations  of  any  modern  militia,  requires 
the  continual  and  painful  attention  of  govern- 
ment, without  which  they  are  conftantly  falling 
into  total  negleft  and  difufc.  The  inflvJC'nce> 
befides,  of  the  ancient  inditutions  was  much 
more  univerfal.  By  means  of  them  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  was  completely  inftrufted  in 
the  ufe  of  arms.  Whereas  it  is  but  a  very  fmall 
part  of  them  who  can  ever  be  fo  inftrufted  by. 
the  regulations  of  any  modern  militia;  except, 
perhaps,  that  of  Switzerland.  But  a  coward,  a 
man  incapable  either  of  defending  or  of  revenging 
himfclf,  evidcndy  wants  one  of  the  moft  efTential 
parts  of  the  character  of  a  man.  He  is  as  much 
mutilated  and  deformed  in  his  mind  as  another' 
is  in  his  body,  who  is  either  deprived  of  fome  of 
its  moft  cffential  members,  or  has  loft  the  ufe  of 
them.  He  is  evidently  the  more  wretched  and 
miferable  of  the  two;  becaufe  happinefs  and 
mifery,  which  refide  altogether  in  the  mind,  muft 
Dcceffarily  depend  more  upon  the  heahhful  or 
.'•■■•    ■  unhealth- 
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nnhf ahhfuY,  the  mutilated  or  entire  (late  of  the  c  h  a  p; 
mind,  than  upon  chat  of  the  body.  Even  though 
the  martial  fpirit  of  the  people  were  of  no  ufe 
towards  the  defence  of  the  focirty,  yet  to  pre- 
vent that  fort  of  menul  mutilation,  deformity, 
and  wretchednefs,  which  cowardice  necelTarily  in- 
yolves  in  it,  from  fpreading  themfclves  through 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  would  dill  defervc 
the  mod  ferious  attention  of  government ;  in  the 
fame  manner  as  it  would  deferve  its  mod  ferious 
attention  to  prevent  a  Icprofy  or  any  other  loath- 
fome  and  offenfive  difeafe,  though  neither  mortal 
nor  dangerous,  from  fpreading  itfelf  among  them; 
though,  perhaps,  no  other  public  good  n  'ght 
refult  from  fuch  attention  bcfides  the  prevention 
of  fo  great  a  public  evil. 

The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  the  grofs   ig- 
norance and  dupidity   which,   in  a  civilized   fo- 
cicty,   feem  fo  frequently  to  benumb  the  under- 
ftandings  of  all  the  inferior  ranks  of  people.     A 
man  without  the  proper  ufe  of  the  intelledual 
faculties  of  a  man,    is,    if  poITible,    more  con- 
temptible than  even  a  coward,  and   feems  to  be 
mutilated  and   deformed  in   a  dill  more  efTential 
part  of  the  charafter  of  human  nature.     Though 
the  date  was  to  derive  no  advantage  from  the  in- 
ftruflion  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  it  would 
ftill  deferve  its   attention  that  they  (hould  not  be 
altogether    unindru6ted.      The    date,    however, 
derives  no  inconfidcrable    advantage   from    their 
indrutflion.     The    more  they  are  indrudled,   the 
lefs  liable  they  are  to  the  delufions  of  enthufiafna 
and  fuperdition>   which,  among  ignorant  nations, 
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BOOK  frequently  pccafion  the  mod  dreadful  diforders^ 
*!      *    f  An  indrucled  and  intelligent  people  befides,  arc 
alvyays  more  decent  and  orderly  than  ^n  ignoranc 
and  ftupid  one.    They  feel  themfclves,  each  in- 
dividually, more  refpedable,  and  more  likely  to 
ob^in    the  refpeft  of  their  lawful  fuperiors,  and 
they  arc  therefore  more  difpofed  to  refpeft  thofe 
fuperiors.     They  are  more  difpofed  to  examine, 
^nd  more  capable  of  feeing  through,  the  interefl:- 
cd  complaints  of  faction   and  fedition,  and  they 
*     are,  upon  that  account,  lefs  apt  to  be  mifled  into 
any  wanton  or  unneceffary  oppofition  to  the  mea- 
fures  of  government.      In  free  countries,  where 
the   fafety   of  government   depends    very    much 
i)pon  the  favourable  judgment  which  the  people 
may  form  of  its  conduct,  it  muft  furely  be  of  the 
highefl:  importance  that  they  fhould  not  be  dif- 
pofed to  judge    rafhly  or  capricioufly   concern- 
ing it. 

Article     III. 

OftbeExpence  of  the  Inflitutions  for  the  JnJiruSliott 
of  People  of  all  Ages. 

THE  inflitutions  for  the  inftruftion  of  people 
of  all  ages  are  chiefly  thofe  for  religious  inftruc- 
tion.  This  is  a  fpecies  of  inftrudion  of  which 
the  obied  is  not  fo  much  to  render  the  people 
good  citizens  in  this  world,  as  to  prepare  them 
for  another  and  a  better  world  in  a  life  to  come. 
The  teachers  of  the  dodrine  which  contains  this 
inftrudion,  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  teachers, 
may  either  depend   altogether   for  their    fubfift- 
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cnce  upon  the  voluntary  contributions    of  their  chap. 
hearers ;  or  they  may  derive  it  from  fomc  other 
fund  tn  which  the  law  of  their  country  may  en- 
title them  i  fuch  as  a  landed   eflate,  a  tythe   or 
land  tax,  an  cftablilhed  falary  or  ftipend.     Their 
exertion,  their  zeal  and  induftry,    are  likely  to  be 
much  greater   in  the  former  fituation  than  in  the 
latter.     In   this   refpefl  the  teachers  of  new  re- 
ligions  have  always    had    a    confiderable   advan- 
tage in   attacking   thofe    ancient    and   ertablillied 
fyftems  of  which  the  clergy,  repofing  themfeives 
upon  their  benefices,   had  negleded  to  keep  up 
tlie  fervour  of  faith  and   devotion  in  the  great 
body   of  the   people  j   and   having   given    them- 
feives up   to  indolence,  were    become  altogether 
incapable    of  making  any   vigorous  exertion    in 
defence    even  of  their  own    eftablifhment.     The 
clergy   of  an  eftablifhed  and   well-endowed    reli- 
gion  frequendy    become   men    of   learning    and 
elegance,    who  poflefs  all  the  virtues  of  gentle- 
men,   or    which    can    recommend  them  to    the 
efteem  of  gentlemen  j   but  they  are  apt  gradually 
to  lofe  the  qualities,  both    good  and  bad,    which 
gave  them  authority  and  influence  with  the  infe- 
rior ranks  of  people,  and  which  had  perhaps  been 
the   original  caufes  of  the  fuccefs  and  eftablifli- 
ment  of  their    religion.      Such   a  clergy,    when 
attacked  by  a  fet  of  popular  and    bold,    though 
perhaps    ftupid    and     ignorant    tnhufiafts,     feel 
themfeives  as  perfeflly  defencelefs  .is  the  indolent, 
effeminate,   and  full-fed  nations  of  the  fouthcrn 
parts  of  Afia,    when  they  w-ere   invaded    by   th* 
a£live,  hardy,   and  hungry  Tartars  of  the  North. 
Vol.  III.  O  Such 
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BOOK  Such  a  clergy,    upon  fucli  an  cnnergcncy,  have 
commonly  no  other  refource  than  to   call  upon 
the  civil  magiftrate  to  perfecute,  deftroy,  or  drive 
out   their  adverfaries,   as  difturbers  of  the  public 
peace.      It   was  thus  that    the   Roman    catholic 
clergy  called  upon   the  civil  magiftrate  to  perfe- 
cute  the   proteftants  j  and  the  church  of    Eng- 
land,   to   perfecute   the  diflenters ;    and   that   in 
general    every  religious  fedlt,   when   it   has   once 
enjoyed  for   a   century   or  two  the  fecurity  of  a 
legal  eftablifliment,  has  found  itfelf  incapable  of 
making   any   vigorous   defence   againft   any   new 
fe(^    which  chofe  to  attack  its  doflrine  or  difci- 
pline.      Upon    fuch   occafions  the  advantage  in 
point  of   learning  and  good  writing  may  fome- 
times  be  on  the  fide  of  the  eftablifhed    church. 
But  the  arts  of  popularity,  all   the  arts  of  gain- 
ing profelytes,  are   conftantly  on  the   fide  of  its 
adverfaries.      In   England  thofe   arts    have  been 
long  negledcd  by  the    well  endowed    clergy    of 
the  eftablifhed  church,  and  are  at  prefent  chiefly 
cultivated  by  the   diflenters   and  by    the  metho- 
difts.       The    independent     provifions,     however, 
which    in  many  places  have  been   made  for  dif- 
fenting  teachers,    by    means    of  voluntary    fub- 
fcriptions,  of  truft  rights,    and  other  evafions  of 
the  law,  feem  very  much  to  have  abated   tiie  zeal 
and  adlivity  of  thofe  teachers.     They   have  many 
of  them   become   very    learned,    ingenious,    and 
refpcdabie  men  j   but  they  have  in  general  ccafed 
to   be  very  popular  preachers.     The  methodills, 
without  half  the  learning   of  the   diflTenteri,    arc 
much  more  in  vogue. 
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I  the  church  of  Rome,  the  induftry  and  zeal  cu  a  p. 
of  the  inferior  clergy  are  kept  more  alive  by  the 
powerful  motive  of  felf-intereft,  than  perhaps  in 
any  eftabliflieJ  proteftant  church.  The  parochial 
clergy  derive,  many  of  them,  a  very  confiderable 
part  of  their  fubfiftcnce  from  the  voluntary  obla- 
tions of  the  people  j  a  fource  of  revenue  which 
confeflion  gives  them  many  opportunities  of  im- 
proving. The  mendicant  orders  derive  their 
whole  fubfiflence  from  fuch  oblations.  It  is 
with  them,  as  with  the  huflars  and  light  infantry 
of  fome  armies;  no  plunder,  no  pay.  The  pa- 
rochial clergy  are  like  thofe  teachers  whofe  re- 
ward depends  partly  upon  their  falary,  and  partly 
upon  the  fees  or  honoraries  which  they  get  from 
their  pupils  j  and  thefe  muft  always  depend  more 
or  lefs  upon  their  induftry  and  reputation.  The 
mendicant  orders  are  like  thofe  teachers  whofe 
fubfiilence  depends  altogether  upon  their  in- 
duftry. They  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  ufe  every 
art  which  can  animate  the  devotion  of  the  com- 
mon people.  The  eftabliftiment  of  the  two 
great  mendicant  orders  of  St.  Dominic  and  St. 
Francis,  it  is  obferved  by  Machiavel,  revived,  in 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the  lan- 
guiftiing  faith  and  devotion  of  the  catholic 
church.  In  Roman  catholic  countries  the  fpiiic 
of  devotion  is  fupported  altogether  by  the  monks 
and  by  the  poorer  parochial  clergy.  The  great 
dig;nitaries  of  tiie  church,  with  ail  the  acconi- 
plillunents  of  gentlemen  and  mm  of  the  world, 
and  fomecimes  with  thofe  of  men  of  learning,  are 
careful  enough   to  maintain   the    ncceftaiy    diici- 
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BOOK  pline  over  their  inferiors,  but  feldom  give  thcm- 
lelves  any  trouble  about  the  inilrudion  of  the 
people. 

*•  Most  of  the  art3  anj  profeirions  in  a  date," 
fays  by  far  the  mod  illuftrious  philofopher  and 
hiltorian  of  the  prcfent  age,  "  are  of  fuch  a  na- 
"  ture,  that,  while  they  promote  the  interclls  of 
*'  the  lociety,  they  are  alfo  ufeful  or  agreeable  to 
"  Ibine  individuals ;  and  in  that  cafe,  the  con- 
*'  ftant  rule  of  tlie  magiftrate,  except,  perhaps, 
•'  on  the  ftrft  introdu6lion  of  any  art,  is,  to  leave 
"  the  profeflion  to  itfelf,  and  trull  its  encourage- 
"  ment  to  the  individuals  who  reap  the  benefit 
"  of  it.  The  artizans,  finding  their  profits  to 
"  rife  by  the  favour  of  their  cuftomers,  Increafe,  as 
"  much  as  pofllble,  their  fkill  and  induftryj  and 
"  as  matters  are  not  difturbed  by  my  injudicious 
"  tamjjering,  the  commodity  is  always  fure  to 
"  be  at  ail  times  nearly  proportioned  to  the  dc- 
■  *'  mand. 

"  Bur  there  are  alfo  fome  callings,  which, 
»'  though  ufeful  and  even  neccHary  in  a  ftate, 
*^  bring  no  advantage  or  pleafure  to  any  indivi- 
«'  dual,  and  the  fuprcme  power  is  obliged  to  alter 
"  its  conduct  with  regard  to  the  retainers  of  thofc 
*'  profellions.  It  mud  give  them  public  encou- 
*'  ragemtnt  in  order  to  their  fubfidencej  and  it 
"  mud  provide  againd  that  negligence  to  which 
"  they  will  naturally  be  fubjed,  either  by  annex- 
'*  ing  particular  honours  to  the  profefiion,  by 
«'  edablin:iing  a  long  fubordination  of  ranks  and 
''  a  dri6t  dependance,  or  by  fome  other  expe- 
^''  dieac.     The  perfons  employed  in  the  finances, 

*'  fleets. 
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"  fleets,  and  magiftracy,  are  inllanccs  of  this  or-  c  h  a  i 

"  dcr  of  men. 

"  It  may  naturally  be  tliought,  at  firft  fighr, 
"  that  the  ecclefiaftics  belong  to  the  firll  ci.ifs, 
"  and  that  their  encouragement,  as  well  as  tliac 
"  of  lawyers  and  phyficians,  may  fit-'ly  be  cn- 
"  trufled  to  the  liberality  of  iadividuals,  who 
"  arc  attached  to  their  doctrines,  and  who  find 
♦*  benefit  or  confolation  from  their  i'piiitual  mi- 
"  niftry  and  afTiftance.  Their  induHry  and  vi- 
"  crilance  will,  no  doubt,  be  whetted  by  fuch  an 
"  additional  motive ;  and  their  f!;ill  in  the  pro- 
"  feflion,  as  well  as  their  addrcfs  in  governing 
«  the  minds  of  the  people,  mufl:  receive  daily  in- 
"  creafe,  from  their  increafing  pra«5ti(.e,  fludy, 
«  and  attention. 

"  But  if  we  confider  the  matter  move  clofely, 
"  we  lliall  find,  that  this  interefted  diligence  of 
"  the  clergy  is  what  every  wife  Icgiflator  will 
"  ftudy  to  prevent;  becaufe,  in  every  religion 
"  except  the  true,  it  is  highly  pernicious,  and  it 
«*  has  even  a  natural  tendency  to  pervert  the  true, 
"  by  infufing  into  it  a  ftrong  mixture  of  fuperfti- 
<*  tion,  folly,  and  delufion.'  Each  ghoftly  prac- 
"  titioner,  in  order  to  render  himfelf  more  pre- 
"  cious  and  facred  in  the  eyes  of  his  retainers, 
"  will  infpire  them  with  the  moft  violent  abhor- 
"  rence  of  all  other  fedts,  and  contini!:i1ly  en- 
"  deavour,  by  fome  novelty,  to  excite  the  l;in- 
"  guid  devotion  of  his  audience.  No  regard 
"  will  be  paid  to  truth,  morals;,  or  decency  in 
"  the  doctrines  inculcated.  Every  tenet  will  be 
«  adopted  that  bell  fuits  the  diforderly  afFeftions    . 
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K  o  o  K  "of  the  human  frame.  Cuftomcrs  will  be  drawn 
^'  "  to  each  conventicle  by  new  induftry  and  addrefs 
"  in  pradlifing  on  the  paflions  and  credulity  of 
*'  the  populace.  And  in  the  end,  the  civil  ma- 
"  gillrate  will  find,  that  he  has  dearly  paid  for 
**  his  pretended  frugality,  in  faving  a  fixed  efta- 
**  blifliment  for  the  priefts  i  and  that  in  reality  the 
**  mod  decent  and  advantageous  compofition, 
**  which  he  can  make  with  the  fpiritual  guides, 
**  is  to  bribe  their  indolence,  by  afligning  dated 
"  fabrics  to  their  profeflion,  and  rendering  it  fu- 
**  perfluous  for  them  to  be  farther  aflive,  than 
"  merely  to  prevent  their  flock  from  ftraying  in 
«*  queft  of  new  paftures.  And  in  this  manner 
"  ecclcfiaftical  eftablifliments,  though  commonly 
«*  they  arofe  at  firft  from  religious  views,  prove 
«*  in  the  end  advantageous  to  the  political  inte- 
«  reds  of  fociety."  , 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  good  or  bad 
effefts  of  the  independent  provifion  of  ttie  clergy  j 
it  has,  perhaps,  been  very  feldom  beftowed  upon 
them  from  any  view  to  thofe  effcds.  I'imes  of 
violent  religious  controverfy  have  generally  been 
times  of  equally  violent  political  faflion.  Upon 
fuch  occafions,  each  political  party  has  either 
found  it,  or  imagined  it,  for  his  inteieft,  to  league 
itfelf  with  fome  one  or  other  of  the  contending 
religious  fe6ts.  But  this  could  be  done  only  by 
adopting,  or  at  lead  by  favouring,  the  tenets  of 
that  particular  fed.  The  fed  which  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  leagued  with  the  conquering 
party,  necedarily  fliared  in  the  vidlory  of  its  ally, 
by  whofe  favour  and  protcdion  it  was  foon  en- 
abled 
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ablcd   in   fomc  degree  to  (ilence  and  fubdue  all  c  11  a  i». 
its  advcrfaries.      Thofe  adverfaries  hai^  generally 
Icasiued  themfclves  with  the  enemies  of  the  con- 
quering  party,  and  were  therefore  the  enemies  of 
that  party.      The   clergy  of  this   particular  fc6l 
having    thus    become   complete    mailers  of   the 
field,    and  their  influence  and  authority  with  the 
great   body   of  the  people  being   in  its   highert: 
vigour,  they  were  powerful  enough  to  over -awe 
the  chiefs  and  leaders  of  their  own  party,  and  to 
oblige  the   civil  magiftrate  to  rtfpe<5l  their  opi- 
nions and  inclinations.      Their  firll  demand  was 
generally,   that  he  fhould   filence  and   fubdue  all 
tiieir  adverfaries ;    and  their  fecond,  that  he  fhould 
beftovv   an  independent  provifion   on  themfelves. 
As  they   had  generally  contributed   a  good  deal 
to  the  vidory,    it  feemed   not  unreafonable  that 
they  fliould  have  fonhe  Ihare  in  the  fpoil.     They 
were  weary,  befides,  of  humouring  the  people,  and 
of  depending  upon  their  caprice  for  a  fubfiftence. 
In  making  this  demand  therefore  ihey  confulted 
their   own   cafe  and    comfort,    without   troublino- 
themfelves  about  the  efFcdt  which  it  might  have 
in  future  times  upon  the  influence  and  authority 
of  their  order.     The  civil  magilbate,  who  could 
comply  with  their  demand  only   by  giving  them 
fomething  which  he  would  have  cholen  much  ra- 
ther  to  take,  or  to  keep  to  himfclf,  was  feldom 
very    forward  to   grant   it.      Necefllty,    however, 
always  forced  him  to  fubmit  at  kfl,  though  fre- 
quently not  till  after  many   delays,  evafiunsj  and 
aflfeded  excufes. 

But  if  politics  had  never  called  in  the  aid  of 
religion,  had  the  conquering  party  never  adopted 
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BOOK  the  tenets  of  one  fed  more  than  thofc  of  another, 
when  i:  had  gained  the  viftory,  it  would  pro- 
bably have  dealt  equally  and  impartially  with  all 
the  different  fedts,  and  have  allowed  every  maa 
to  chufc  his  own  priell  and  his  own  religion  as 
lie  thought  proper.  There  would  in  this  cafe, 
no  doubt,  have  been  a  great  mnkitude  of  reli- 
gious fedls.  Almofl:  every  different  congrega- 
tion might  probably  Ivave  made  a  little  led  by 
itfelf,  or  have  entertained  fome  peculiar  tenets 
of  its  own.  Each  teacher  would  no  doubt  have 
felt  himfelf  under  the  necelTity  of  making  the 
utmoft  exertion,  and  of  ufing  every  art  both  to 
preferve  and  to  increafe  the  number  of  his  dif- 
ciples.  But  as  every  other  teacher  would  have 
felt  himfelf  under  the  fam(^  necelBty,  the  fuccefs 
of  no  one  teacher,  or  fed  of  teachers,  could  have 
been  very  great.  The  interefted  and  adive  zeal 
of  religious  teachers  can  be  dangerous  and 
troublefome  only  where  there  is,  either  but  one 
fed  tolerated  in  the  fociety,  or  where  the  whole 
of  a  large  fociety  is  divided  into  two  or  three 
great  feds  j  the  teachers  of  each  ading  by  con- 
cert, and  under  a  regular  difcipline  and  fubordi. 
nation.  But  that  zeal  mud  be  altogether  inno- 
cent where   the   focietv   is   divided   into    two  or 

* 

three  hundred,  or  perhaps  into  as  many  thoufand 
fmall  feds,  of  which  no  one  could  be  confider- 
able  enough  to  difturb  the  public  tranquillity. 
The  teachers  of  each  {h6t,  feeing  themfelves  fur- 
rounded  on  all  fides  with  more  advcrfaries  than 
friends,  would  be  obli.'j.ed  to  learn  that  candour 
and  moderation  which  are  fo  feldom  to  be  found 
among  the  teachers  of  thofe  great  feds,    whofe 
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tenets,  being  fupportcd  by  the  civil  magiflrate,  chap 
are  held  in  veneration  by  i\lmo(l  ail  the  inha- 
bitants of  extenfivc  kingdoms  and  empires,  and 
who  therefore  fee  nothing  round  them  but  fol- 
lowers,  difciples,  and  humble  admirers.  1  he 
teachers  of  each  little  fedl,  finding  themfi-lves 
almoft  alone,  would  be  obliged  to  rcfpec^t  thofe 
of  almoft  every  other  fef^,  and  the  concefTions 
which  they  would  mutually  find  it  both  conve- 
nient and  agreeable  to  make  to  one  another, 
might  in  time  probably  reduce  the  doflrinc  of 
the  greater  part  of  them  to  that  pure  and  ra- 
tional religion,  free  from  every  mixture  of  ab- 
furdity,  impoflure,  or  fanaticil'm,  fuch  as  wife  men 
have  in  all  ages  of  the  world  wilhcd  to  fee  efta- 
bliflied  J  but  fuch  as  pofitive  law  has  perhaps  never 
yet  eftablilhed,  and  probably  never  will  ellablifft 
in  any  country :  becaufc,  with  regard  to  relii!;ion, 
pofitive  law  always  has  been,  and  probably  al- 
ways will  be,  more  or  Icfs  influenced  by  popular 
fuperftition  and  enthufiafm.  This  plan  of  ec- 
clcfiaftical  government,  or  more  properly  of  no 
ecclefiaftical  government,  was  what  the  fefl  called 
Independents,  a  fed  no  doubt  of  very  wild  en- 
thufiafts,  propofed  to  ellablifli  in  England  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  civil  v/ar.  If  it  had  been 
eftablifhed,  though  of  a  very  unphilofophical 
origin,  it  would  probably  by  this  time  have  been 
productive  of  the  molt  philofophical  good  tem- 
per and  moderation  with  regard  to  every  fort  of 
religious  principle.  It  has  been  eftabliflied  in 
Pennfylvania,  where,  though  the  Quakers  happen 
to  be  the  moft  numerous,  the  law  in  reality  fa- 
8  yours 
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n  t»  o  K  vouis  no  or>c  Icifl  more  than  anotlier,  anil  it  15 
ihtic  r.i'ul  to  Ihivc  Uccn  proJuv^tivc  of  this  philo- 
I'ojilucal  g(X)d  temper  antl  moderation. 

liur  though  tliis  fquality  of  treatment  fliould 
not  be  proJiiflive  of  this  good  temper  and  mo- 
cU'r.itian  in  all,  or  even  in  the  greater  pas  t  ot"  the 
religious  feds  of  a  particular  country  ;  yet  pro- 
vided thofc  fe(5ls  were  ftifHciently  nu-x^eious,  and 
each  of  tiiem  confcqucntly  too  finall  to  ilillurb 
the  public  tranquillity,  the  exccUive  zeal  of 
each  for  its  particular  tenets  covild  not  well  be 
productive  of  any  very  hunful  cCccls,  but,  ort 
ilic  contrary,  of  feveial  good  ones :  and  if  the 
government  was  perfedly  decided  both  to  let 
ihem  all  alone,  and  to  oblige  them  all  to  let  alone 
one  another,  there  is  little  danger  that  they 
would  not  of  their  own  accord  fubdivide  them- 
ielves  fad  enough,  io  aS)  loon  to  become  iuflicicnt- 
]y  numerous. 

1m  every  civilized  ffxiety,  in  every  fociety 
wliere  the  diflindion  of  ranks  has  once  been  com- 
pletely elti'.bliilied,  there  have  been  always  two 
different  icb.emes  or  fyftems  of  morality  current 
at  the  fame  time  j  of  which  the  one  may  be  called 
the  ilti(^t  or  aullere  ;  the  other  the  liberal,  or,  if 
you  will,  the  loofe  fyftem.  The  former  is  ge- 
nerally admired  and  revered  by  the  common  peo- 
ple :  the  latter  is  commonly  more  cilcemed  and 
adopted  by  what  are  called  people  of  fafhion. 
T!ic  degree  of  difa;:)probation  with  which  we 
ought  to  mark  the  vices  of  levity,  the  vices  which 
are  apt  to  arife  from  great  profperity,  and  from 
the  cxcefs  of  gaiety  and  good  humour,  feems  to 
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conditute  the  principal  diOindlion   between   ihofc  c  h  a 
two  oppofitc  fchcmes  or  fytlems.     In  the  liberal 
or  ioofe   fyftcm,    luxury,    wanton  and  even  dif- 
ordcrly   mirth,    the    purfuit    of  p)c;irorc    to  lomc 
degree   of  intemperance,    the    breach  of  chalHry, 
at  leaft  in  ontr  of  the  two  fcxes,  &c.  provided   they 
are  not   acompanied    with  grofs   indecency,   and 
do  not  lead  to  falfliood   or  injufticc,  are  grnerally 
treated  with  a  good  deal  of  indulgence,   and  are 
cafily  either  excufed  or   pardoned  altogether.     In 
the  aultcre  fyllem,  on  the  contrary,  thofe  cxceJil-s 
are   regarded  with    the    utmoft    abhoirencc    and 
deteftation.       The    vices    of   levity    arc    always 
ruinous   to   the    common    people,    and   a    fingle 
week's    thoughtlciTnefs    and    dillipation     is   often 
fufficient  to  undo  a  poor  workman  for  ever,  and 
to  drive  him  through  defpair   upon  committing 
the  moft  enormous  crimes.     The  wifer  and  better 
fort   of  the   common  pcv^ple,  therefore,  liave   al- 
ways tlie  utmoft   abhorrence   and   deteftation    of 
fuch  excedes,   which  their  experience   tells  them 
are  fo  immediately  fatal  to  people  of  their   condi- 
tion.    Ihe   diforder  and   extravagance  of  feveral 
years,  on    the   contrary,  will  not   always    ruin    a 
man  of  fafhion,   and  people  of  that  rank  are  very 
apt  to  confider  the  power   of  indulging  in  fome 
degree  of  excels  as  one  of  the  advantages  of  their 
fortune,  and  the  liberty  of  doing  fo  without  cen- 
fure  or   reproach,  as  one  of  the  privileges  which 
belong  to  their  ftation.     In    people   of  tiieir  own 
llation,  therefore,    they  regard  fuch  exceflfes  with 
but  a  fmall  degree  of  difapprobation,   and  cenfure 
them  either  very  flightly  or  not  at  all. 
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Ar  MOST  all  rcli<]ious  iVvfls  havr  begun  nmon^ 
tlic  common  pcplr,  from  wliofn  they  have  gene- 
rally drawn  their  cai  licit,  as  well  as  their  moft 
numerous  piofclytes.  1  he  aufleic  fyftem  of 
iiiorality,  has,  acconlingly,  been  adopted  by  thofc 
fe(5\s  alir.oft  conllantly,  or  with  very  few  excep- 
tions j  for  there  have  been  f<jmc.  It  was  the 
iyftem  by  which  they  could  Ixll  recommend 
thenifilvcs  to  that  order  of  people  to  whom  th.."/ 
fiift  propofcd  their  plan  of  reformation  upon  wh«t 
had  been  before  cllabliflu'd.  Many  o^  il.tm, 
perhaps  the  greater  part  of  them,  have  even  en- 
deavoured to  giin  credit  by  refining  upon  this 
auftcje  fyftem,  and  by  carrying  it  to  lome  degree 
of  folly  and  extravagance ;  and  this  exceflive 
rigour  has  frequently  recommended  them  more 
than  any  thing  elfe  to  the  rcfpcift  and  veneration 
of  the  common  people. 

A  M\;j  of  rank  and  fortune  is  by  his  ftation 
the  dillingLaflied  member  of  a  great  fociety,  who 
attend  to  every  part  of  his  condudl,  and  who 
thereby  oblige  him  to  attend  to  every  part  of 
it  himfelf.  His  authority  and  confideration  de- 
pend very  much  upon  the  refpeft  which  this  fo- 
ciety bears  to  him.  He  dare  not  do  any  thing  which 
would  difgrace  or  difcredi':  him  in  it,  and  he  is 
obliged  ti  a  very  drift  oblr.v'tiri.)-:  of  tha*  ''"ecies 
of  morals,  whether  libe  :  ajitere,  which  the 
general  confent  of  this  fociety  prcfcribes  to  per- 
ibns  of  his  rank  and  fortune.  A  man  of  low  con- 
dition, on  the  contrary,  is  far  from  being  a  diftin- 
gui^ied  member  of  any  grcijt  fociety.  While  he 
rer''ains  in  a  country  village  his  conduft  may   be 
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attentlecl  to,  and  J'c  may  bcoMIgrd  to  attend  to  it  c  h  *  p. 
himleir.  la  this  firuuiu  i,  and  in  this  fituaiion  only,  ^ 
he  may  hive  what  '  called  a  character  lololc.  But 
as  loon  as  he  comes  :n:o  a  ;;reat  city,  he  is  lunk  in 
obfcutity  and  da-'ntrfs.  His  coii.l<K^  is  obllrved 
and  attended  to  !w  nobodv,  and  he  ib  thercTore  verv 
likely  to  ne^z,lei5t  it  hiinlclf,  and  ro  abandon  himiclf 
to  every  fort  of  low  proiligacy  and  vice.  J  le  never 
emerges  fo  e(Tedua!Iy  from  tliis  obfcurity,  his  con- 
duel  never  excites  fo  much  the  attention  of  any  re- 
fpedtable  fociety,  as  by  his  becoming  the  member 
of  a  fmall  rehgious  i'cct.  He  from  that  moment 
acquires  a  degree  of  connderation  which  he  never 
had  before.  Ail  his  brocher  feclarit  are,  for  the 
credit  of  the  fefl,  interefted  toobfcrv  ■  his  conduct, 
and  if  he  gives  occafion  to  any  fcandd,  if  he  de- 
viates very  much  from  thofe  auftere  n  jrals  which 
they  ahnoft  always  require  of  one  another,  to 
punifli  him  by  what  is  always  a  very  fcvere  pij- 
nifhment,  even  where  no  civil  elTe^ls  attend  ir,  ex- 
pulfion  or  excommunication  from  the  fedt.  In  \k:\c 
religious  feds,  accordingly,  the  morah  of  Jie  com- 
mon people  have  been  almoft  always  remarhably 
regular  and  orderly ;  generally  much  more  I'o  than 
in  the  cftablifned  church.  The  morals  cf  thoil: 
little  fefts,  indeed,  have  frequently  b^en  rather 
difagreeably  rigorous  and  unlocial. 

There  are  two  very  eafy  and  cfi'eflu-il  re- 
medies, however,  by  whole  joint  operation  the 
ftate  might,  without  violence,  correct  whatever 
was  iinfocial  or  difagreeably  rigorous  in  the  a. orals 
of  all  the  little  fe6ts  into  whiih  the  country  was 
divided. 
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The  firft  of  thofe  remedies  is  the  ftudy  of 
fclence  and  philofophy,  which  the  ftate  mighc 
render  almoft  univerfal  among  all  people  of  mid- 
dling or  more  than  middling  rank  and  fortune  j 
not  by  giving  falaries  to  teachers  in  order  to  make 
them  negligent  and  idle,  but  by  inftituting  fome 
fort  of  probation,  even  in  the  higher  and  more 
difficult  fciences,  to  be  undergone  by  every  per- 
fon  before  he  was  permitted  to  exercife  any  li- 
beral profeffion,  or  before  he  could  be  received 
as  a  candidate  for  any  honourable  office  of  truft 
or  profit.  If  the  ftate  impofed  upon  this  order  of 
men  the  neceffity  of  learning,  it  would  have  no 
occafion  to  give  itfelf  any  trouble  about  provid- 
ing them  vviih  proper  teachers.  They  would 
foon  find  better  teachers  for  themlelves  than  any 
whom  the  ftate  could  provide  for  them.  Science 
is  the  great  antidote  to  the  poifon  of  enthufiafm 
and  fuperftition;  and  where  all  the  fuperior  ranks 
of  people  were  fecured  from  it,  the  inferior  ranks 
could  not  be  much  expofed  to  it. 

The  fecond  of  thofe  remedies  is  the  frequency 
and  gaiety  of  public  diverfions.  The  ftate,  by 
encouraging,  that  is  by  giving  entire  liberty  to 
all  thofe  who  for  their  ov;n  intereft  would  at- 
tempt, without  fcandal  or  indecency,  to  amufe 
and  divert  the  people  by  painting,  poetry,  mufic, 
dancing  j  by  all  forts  of  dramntic  reprefentations 
and  e:chibitions ;  would  eafily  diffipate,  in  the 
greater  part  of  them,  that  melancholy  and 
gloomy  humour  which  is  almoft  always  the  nurfe 
of  popular  fuperftition  and  enthufiafm.  Public 
diverfions  have  always  been  the  objeds  of  dread 
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and  hatred,  to  ail  the  fanatical  promoters  of  thofe  c  u 
popular  frertzies.  The  gaiety  and  good  humour 
which  thofe  di/erfions  infpirc  were  altogether  in- 
confiftenc  with  that  temper  of  mind,  which  was 
fitted  for  their  purpofe,  or  which  they  could  bed 
work  upon.  Dramatic  reprcfcntations  befides, 
frequently  expofing  their  artifices  to  public  ri- 
dicule, and  fometimes  even  to  public  execra- 
tion, were  upon  that  account,  more  than  all  otiier 
diverfions,  the  objects  of  their  peculiar  abhor- 
rence. 

In  a  country  where  the  law  favoured  the  teachers 
of  no  one  religion  more  than  thofe  of  another,  it 
would  not  be  neceffary  that  any  of  them  fr.oukl  have 
any  particular  or  immediate  dependency  upon  che 
fovereign  or  executive  power;  or  thac  he  fliouki 
have  any  thing  to  doy  either  in  appointing,  or  in 
difmiding  them  from  their  offices.  In  juch  a 
fituation  he  would  have  no  occafion  to  give  him- 
felf  any  concern  about  them,  further  than  to  keep 
the  peace  among  them,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
among  the  red  of  his  iubjccls ;  that  is,  to  hinder 
them  from  perfecuting,  abufjng,  or  ojiprefnng  one 
another.  But  it  is  quiti;  othervvife  in  countries 
where  there  is  an  eltabliihcd  or  governing  religion. 
The  fovereign  can  in  tliis  cale  never  be  fecure, 
unlefs  he  has  the  means  of  inlluencing  in  a  confi- 
dcrable  degree  the  greater  part  of  the  teachers  of 
that  reiigloi). 

The  clergy  of  every  cft^bliili-d  church  con- 
ditute  a  great  iiicorporation.  ihey  can  adt  in 
concert,  and  purfue  their  intered  upon  one  pl.ui 
and  Willi  one  Ipirit,  as  much  as  if  they  were  under 
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BOOK  the  direclion  of  one  nun  j  and  they  are  frequentljr 

'      ,'    _f  too    UHuwT  luch    direction.     I'heir  intereft  as  an 

incorporated   body  h  never  the  fame  with  that  of 

the    fovereign,  and   is  foaietimes  diredly  oppofite 

to  it.     Their  jireac   intercrt   is   to   maintain  their 


authority    with 


the    people ;    and   this  authority 


depends  upon  the  fuppoled  ceitainty  and  import- 
ance of  the  whole  doctrine  which  they  inculcate, 
and  upon  the  fu{->pofed  neceffity  of  adopting  every 
part  of  it  with  the  mod  implicit  fliith,  in  order 
to  avoid  eternal  mifeiy.  Should  the  fovereign 
have  the  imprudence  to  appear  either  to  deride 
or  doubt  hiiufelf  of  the  mod:  trifling  part  of  their 
dodrine,  or  from  huinanity  attempt  to  protect 
thofe  who  did  ^tlicr  the  one  or  the  other,  the 
pundtilious  honour  of  a  clergy  who  have  no  fort 
of  dependency  upon  him,  is  immediately  pro- 
voked to  profcribe  him  as  a  profane  perfon, 
and  to  employ  all  che  terrors  of  religion  in  order 
to  oblige  the  people  to  transfer  their  allegiance 
to  fome  more  orthodox  and  obedient  prince. 
Should  he  oppoie  any  of  their  prctenfions  or 
ufurpations,  the  danger  is  equally  great.  The 
princes  who  have  dared  in  this  manner  to  rebel 
againll  the  chinch,  over  a.-id  above  this  crime 
of  rebellion,  have  generally  been  charged  too  with 
the  additional  crime  of  heiely,  notvvithflanding 
their  folemn  proteftations  of  their  fiiith  and 
humble  fubmillion  to  every  tenet  v.hich  (he 
thought  proper  to  preicribe  to  them.  But  the 
authority  of  religion  is  fuperior  to  cvciy  other  au- 
thority. The  fears  which  it  fuggefls  conquer  all 
other  feais.  When  the  authorilld  teachers  of  re- 
ligion 
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lif^ion  propagate  through  the  grcit  body  of  the  c  m  a  r. 
people  dodlrincs  {'ubveilive  of  the  authority  of  the  . 
fovereign,  it  is  by  violence  only,  or  by  the  force 
of  a  ftandintif  anny,  that  lie  can  mainrain  liis 
authority.  I'.ven  a  ftanding  army  cannot  in  tiiis 
cafe  give  him  any  lading  fccurity;  bccaule  if  th.e 
foldiers  are  not  foreigners,  which  can  iJdom  be 
the  cafe,  but  drawn  from  the  great  body  of  the 
P'.'ople,  which  mull  alnnoft  always  be  the  cafe, 
they  are  likely  to  be  foon  corrupted  by  thofe  very 
dodtrines.  The  revolutions  v.'hich  tlie  turbulence 
of  the  Greek  clergy  was  corvtinualiy  occafioninf>- 
at  Conftantinople,  as  long  as  the  eaftcrn  empire 
fubfifted;  the  convulfions  which,  during  the 
courfe  of  feveral  centuries,  the  turbulence  of  the 
Roman  clergy  was  continually  occafioning  in 
every  part  of  Europe,  fufficiently  dcmonftrate 
how  precarious  and  infccure  muft  always  be  the 
fituation  of  the  fovereign  who  has  no  proper  means 
of  iniiueijcing  the  clergy  of  the  cRabliPned  and 
governing  religion  of  his  country. 

Articles  of  faith,  as  well  as  all  other  fjriri- 
tual  matters,  it  is  evident  enough,  are  not  wiihin 
the  proper  department  of  a  temporal  fovereign, 
who,  though  he  may  be  very  well  qualified  fv)r 
proredling,  is  feldom  fiippofed  to  be  lb  for  in- 
ilrucling  the  people.  Vv  iih  rcgiiid  to  fuch  matters, 
tlierefore,  iiis  authority  can  Icldoiri  be  fufl-kienr 
to  counterbalance  the  united  authority  of  the 
clergy  of  the  cPtablilLed  ciiurth.  The  public 
tranquillity,  however,  ami  liis  own  fecurity,  miy 
frequently  depend  upon  the  docliincs  which  tijcy 
may  think   proper  to  piojiag.uc   concerning  fuch 
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matters.  As  he  can  feldom  diredlly  oppofe  their 
decifion,  therefore,  with  proper  weight  and  au- 
thority, it  is  neceflary  that  he  Ihould  be  able  to 
influence  it  j  and  he  can  influence  it  only  by  the 
fears  and  expedtations  which  he  may  excite  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  individuals  of  the  order.  Thofe 
fears  and  ex  [sedations  mayconfift  in  the  fear  of  de- 
privation or  other  punifliment,  and  in  the  expcdla- 
tion  of  further  preferment. 

In  all  Chriftian  churches  the  benefices  of  the 
clergy  are   a  fort  of  freeholds   which  they  enjoy, 
not  during  pleafure,  but  during  life,  or  good  be- 
haviour.    If  they    held  them  by  a  more  precari- 
ous   tenure,    and    were   liable  to   be  turned  out 
upon  every  flight  difobligation  either  of   the  fo- 
vereign  or  of  his  minifters,  it  would  perhaps  be 
impofllble  for  them   to  maintain  their  authority 
with  the  people,  who  would   then  confider  them 
as  mercenary  dependents  upon  the  court,  in  the 
fincerity   of   whofe    inftruftions    they    could    no 
longer  have  any  confidence.     But  fhould  the  fo- 
vereign  attempt  irregularly,  and  by  violence,  to 
deprive  any  number  of  clergymen  of  their  free- 
holds, on  account,  perhaps,  of  their  having  pro- 
pagated,   with    more   than   ordinary  zeal,    fome 
factious    or   feditious    doflrine,    he    would   only 
render,  by  fuch  perfecution,  both  them  and  their 
do6lrine  ten   times  more  popular,   and  therefore 
ten  times  more  troublefome  and  dangerous  than 
they  had  been  before.     Fear  is  in  almofl:  all  cafe3 
a  wretched  inftrument  of  government,  and  ought 
in  particular  never  to  be   employed  againfl:  any 
order  of  men  who  have  the  fmalleft  pretciifions  to 
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independency.     To  attempt  to  terrify  them,  ferves  chap. 
only  to  irritate  their  bad  humour,  and  to  confii  m 
them  in  an  oppofition  which  more  gentle  ufagc 
perhaps  might  eafily  induce  them,  either  to  foften, 
or  to  lay  afide  altogether.     The  violence   which 
the  French  government  ufually  employed  in  order 
to  oblige  all  their  parliaments,  or  fovereign  courts 
of  juftice,  to  enregifter  any  unpopular  edidl,  very 
feldom  fucceeded.     The  means   commonly  em- 
ployed,   however,    the    imprifonment   of  all  the 
refractory     members,     one    would     think    were 
forcible  enough.     The   princes    of   the   houfe  of 
Stuart  fometimes  employed   the  like   mea.is    in 
order  to  influence  fome  of  the  members  of  the 
parliament  of  England  j  and  they  generally  found 
them    equally    intraftable.      The    parliament  of 
England   is    now  managed   in   another  manner; 
and  a  very  finall  experiment,  which  the  duke  of 
Choifeul  made  about  twelve  years  ago  upon  the 
parliament    of  Paris,     demonftrated    fufficlently 
that  all  the    parliaments  of  France  might  have 
been  managed  (till  more  eafily  in  the  fame  manner. 
That  experiment  was  not  purfued.     For  though 
management  and  perfuafion  are  always  the  eafieft 
and  fafefl:   inftruments  of  government,    as  force 
and  violence  are  the  worft  and  the  mofl:  danger- 
ous, yet   fuch,  it  feems,   is  the  natural  infolence 
of  man,  that  he  almoft  always  difdains  to  ufe  the 
good  inftrument,  except  when  he  cannot  or  dare 
not  ufe  the  bad  one.     The  French  government 
could  and  durft  ufe  force,  and  therefore  difdained 
to  ufe   management  and    perfuafion.     But  there 
is  no  order  of  men,  it  appears,  I  believe,   from 
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B  o^o  K  t}^c  experience  of  all  ages,  upon  whom  it  is  Co 
dingcrous,  or  ratlicr  fo  perfedly  ruinous,  to  em- 
ploy force  and  violence,  as  upon  the  refpedled 
clergy  of  an  eftablifhed  church.  The  rights,  the 
privileges,  tlic  pcrfonal  liberty  of  every  individual 
ecclcfiallic,  who  is  upon  good  terms  wich  his  own 
order,  are,  even  in  the  mcft  defpotic  govern- 
ments, more  refpe^flcd  than  thof'e  of  any  other 
perfon  of  nearly  equ.il  rank  and  fortune.  It  is 
fo  in  every  gradation  of  defporifm,  from  that  of 
the  gentle  and  mild  government  of  Paris,  to  that 
of  the  violent  and  furious  government  of  Con- 
ftantinople.  But  though  this  order  of  men  can 
fcarce  ever  be  forced,  they  may  be  mana'-ed  as 
eafily  as  any  other ;  and  the  fecurity  of  the  fove- 
reign,  as  well  as  t!ie  public  tranquillity,  feems  to 
depend  very  much  upon  the  means  which  he  has 
of  managing  them;  and  thole  means  feem  to  con- 
fid  altogether  in  t!ie  preferment  which  he  has  to 
beftow  upon  them. 

In  the  ancient  conditution  of  the  Chriflian 
church,  the  bifliop  of  each  diocefe  was  eleded 
by  the  joint  votes  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people 
of  the  epifcopal  city.  The  people  did  not  Jonrr 
retain  their  right  of  elefbion  ;  and  while  they  did 
retain  it,  they  almod;  always  aded  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  clergy,  who  in  fuch  fpiritual  matters 
appeared  to  be  their  natural  guide.^.  The  clero-y, 
however,  foon  grew  v;ca:y  of  the  trouble  of 
managing  them,  and  found  ic  eafier  to  elecl  their 
own  biiliops  themfclves.  The  abbot,  in  the 
fame  manner,  v,'as  elected  by  the  monks  of  the 
monadery,  at  kad  in  the  greater  part  of  abbacies  # 
3  x\Il 
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All  the  infeiior  ecclcfiaftic:il  bcnefires  compre- 
liended  within  the  clioccfc  were  collated  Iv/  the 
biftiop,  who  beflowed  thcni  upon  lucli  ecclcnaflics 
as  he  thought  pro|iCr.  All  churcli  prfft^nnents 
were  in  this  manner  in  tlie  difpofal  of  the  church. 
The  fovereiQ:n,  ihoun;!i  lie  niii'Iit  have  ibme  int!i- 
reel  influence  in  th.ol'c  tlr^lions,  nnd  thoun;h  it 
was  fometimes  ufual  to  afl<  both  his  conlcnt  to 
cledl,  and  his  approbation  of  the  election,  yet  had 
no  dirci5t  or  fuiTicient  means  of  managing  the 
clergy.  The  ambition  of  every  clergyman  nntu- 
rally  led  him  to  pay  court,  not  fo  much  to  his 
fovereign,  as  to  his  own  order,  from  which  only 
he  could  expefl  preferment. 

Through  the  greater  part  of  Europe  the  Pope 
gradually  drew  to  himfelf  firft  the  collation  of 
almoft  all  biflioprics  and  abbacies,  or  of  what 
were  called  Confifborial  benefices,  and  afterv.ard?, 
by  various  macliinations  and  pretences,  of  the 
greater  part  of  inferior  benefices  comprehended 
within  each  diocefe  -,  little  more  being  left  to  the 
bifliop  than  v/hat  was  barely  necelKuy  to  give 
him  a  decent  authority  with  his  own  clergy.  By 
this  arrangement  the  condirion  of  the  fovereign 
was  {till  worfe  than  it  had  been  before.  The 
clergy  of  all  the  different  countries  of  I'.urope 
were  thus  formed  into  a  fort  of  fpirirual  army, 
difperfed  in  different  quarters,  indeed,  but  of 
which  all  the  movements  and  operations  could 
now  be  dire6led  by  one  head,  and  conducled 
upon  one  uniform  plan.  The  clergy  of  each 
pcUticular  country  might  be  confidered  as  a  par- 
ticular  detachm.ent   of  that    army,    of  whicli  the 
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operations  could  cafily  be  fupported  and  fecondcd 
by  all  the  other  detachments  quartered  in  the 
difFerent  countries  round  about.  Each  detach- 
ment was  not  only  independent  of  the  fovereign 
of  the  country  in  which  it  was  quartered,  and  by 
which  it  was  maintained,  but  dependent  upon  a 
foreign  fovereign,  who  could  at  any  time  turn  its 
arms  againft  the  fovereign  of  that  particular  coun- 
try, and  fupport  them  by  the  arms  of  all  the  other 
detachments. 

Those  arms  were  the  moft  formidable  that  can 
well  be  imagined.     In  the  ancient  ftate  of  Europe, 
before  the  eftablil'hment  of  arts  and  manufaclures, 
the  wealth  of  the  clergy  gave  them   the  fame  fort 
of  influence  over    the    common    people,    which 
that  of  the  great  barons  gave  them  over  their  re- 
ipedlive  vaffids,    tenants,    and  retainers.     In   the 
great   landed    eftates,    which  the  miftaken    piety 
both  of  princes  and  private  perfons  had  beftowed 
upon  the    church,    jurifdidions   were   eftablifhed 
of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  of  the  great  barons ; 
and  for  the  fame  feafon.     In  thofe  great  landed 
eftates,   the  clergy,  or  their   bailiffs,  could  eafily 
keep  the  peace  without  the  fupport  or  afliftance 
cither  of  the  king  or  of  any  other   perfon ;  and 
neither  the  king  nor  any  other  perfon  could  keep 
the  peace  there  without  the  fupport  and  afiiftance 
of  the  clergy.     The  jurifdidtions  of  the   clergy, 
therefore,  in  their  particular  baronies   or  manors, 
were  equally  independent,    and  equally  exclufive 
of  the  authority  of  the  king's  courts,  as  thofe  of 
the  great  temporal  lords.       The   tenants  of  the 
clergy  were,  like  thofe  of  the  great  barons,  almoft 
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all  tenants  at  will,  entirely  dependent  ».  n  their  c  h  a 
immediate  lords,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  called 
out  at  pleafure,  in  order  to  fight  in  any  quarrel 
in  which  the  clergy  might  think  proper  to  engage 
them.  Over  and  above  the  rents  of  thofc  eftates, 
the  clergy  poflTefied,  in  the  tythes,  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  rents  of  all  the  other  eQatcs  in 
every  kingdom  of  Europe.  The  revenues  arifing 
from  both  thofe  fpecies  of  rents  were,  the  greater 
part  of  them,  paid  in  kind,  in  corn,  wine,  cattle, 
poultry,    &c.      The    quantity    exceeded    greatly 

what  the  clergy  could  themfelves  confume ;  and 
there  were  neither  arts  nor  manufadures  for  the 
produce  of  which  they  could  exchange  the  fur- 
plus.  The  clergy  could  derive  advantage  from 
this  immenfe  furplus  in  no  other  way  than  by  cm- 
ploying  it,  as  the  great  barons  employed  the  like 
furplus  of  their  revenues,  in  the  moll  profufe 
hofpitality,  and  in  the  moll  extenfive  charity. 
Both  the  hofpitality  and  the  charity  of  the  ancient 
clergy,  accordingly,  are  faid  to  have  been  very 
great.  They  not  only  maintained  almoft  the 
whole  poor  of  every  kingdom,  but  many  knights 
and  gentlemen  had  frequently  no  other  means  of 
fubfiftence  than  by  travelling  about  from  mona- 
ftery  to  monaftery,  under  pretence  of  devotion, 
but  in  reality  to  enjoy  the  hofpitality  of  the  clergy. 
The  retainers  of  fome  particular  prelates  were 
often  as  numerous  as  thofe  of  the  greateft  lay- 
lords  i  and  the  retainers  of  all  the  clergy  taken 
together  were,  perhaps,  more  numerous  than 
thofe  of  all  the  lay-lords.  There  was  always 
much  more  union  among  the  clergy  than  among 
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BOOK    the  l.iy-lorJs.     The  foinicr  were  luuler  a  regular 
diki[iline   and  I'uboriliniiiion    to   tlic  pnpal  autho- 
ri:y.     The  latter  were  iinckr  no  rej^uiar  difcipline 
or    fubordinatioii,      but     ahnoll     always    ec]ually 
jealous  of  one  another,  and  of  the  Idnf;.     'J  hough 
tiie   tcnanrs    and    retainers   of  the  clergy,    thcrf- 
foie,    had  boLh  together  been  lefs  numerous  than 
thofe   of  tlie  great  lay-lords,    and    their    tcnanrs 
were  probably    nuich    lefs    numerous,    yet    their 
union    would   have  rendered    them    more  formi- 
dable.    The  hofpitaliry  and  chniiry  of  the  clergy 
too,  not  only  gave  them  the  con">,!.nand  of  a  great 
temporal    force,    but   increafed    very    much    the 
weight  of  their  fpiricual  weapons.     Thofe  virtues 
procured  them  the  higheft  refpefl  and  vencrationi 
among  all  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,   of  whom 
many   were   conftantly,  and  almoft  all  occafional- 
ly,  fed  by  them.     E\t  y  thing  belonging  or  re- 
lated to  fo  popular  an   order,    its  poireffions,  its 
privileges,     its     dod^rines,     neceffarily     appeared 
facred  in   the  eyes   of  the  common   people,    and 
every    violation   of  them,   whether  real    or    pre- 
tended, the  highefl:  ad  of  facrilegious   wickednefs 
and   profanenefi.     In   thi::    flate  of  things,   if  the 

fo'vereign  frequently  found  it  di.'Ticult  to  refill:  the 
confederacy  of  a  few  of  the  great  nobihry,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  he  fhould  fir.d  it  fliil  m.ore 
fo  to  refill  the  united  force  of  the  clergy  of  Jiis 
bwn  dominions,  fupported  by  that  of  th.e  clergy 
of  all  the  neighbouring  dominions.  In  fuch  cir- 
cumilances  the  wonder  is,  not  that  he  was  fome- 
times  obliged  to  yield,  but  that  he  ever  was  able  to. 
icfift.        '  ■■'  ■    •  •    •  ^ 
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Tun  privileges  of  tlic  clergy  in  iholl*   ancient  c  h 
times  (which  to  us   who  live  in  the  prcfc-nt  times 
appear    the    molt  ablurd),  their  total   exemption 
from   the    fccular   jiirifdidion,    for    ex.imple,    or 
what  in  England  was  called  the  benefit  of  clergy  ; 
were  the   natural  or   rather   the    nccefl'ary   confc- 
qucnccs   of  this   ilate  of  tiiin(];s.     1  low  d.mgerous 
mull  it  have  been   fir  the  fovereign   to  attempt 
to  punilh  a  clergyman  for  any  crime  whatever,  if 
his  own   order  were  dilpofcd  to  prote(^>  him,  and 
to    reprefcnt  cither   die   proof  as    infuffirient    for 
convidling  fo   holy  a  man,  or  the  punilhment  as 
too  fevcrc   to  be  infli*itetl   upon   one  wliofc  perfon 
had  been  rendered   lacred   by  religion?    The   fo- 
vereign   couid,     in    fueh    ciicumllances,    do    no 
better  than  leave  him  to   be  tried  by  the  eccle- 
fialtical  courts,  who,  for  the  iionour  of  their  own 
order,    were   interelled  to    retrain,    as    much    as 
polTible,  every   member   of   it  from  committing 
enormous  crimes,  or  even    from  giving  occafion 
to  fuch  grofs  I'candal  as  mi^^ht  diiguft  the  minds 
of  the  people.  '     - 

In  the  Itace  in  which  things  were  through  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  during  the  tenth,  eleventh, 
twclftli,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  for  fome 
time  borh  before  and  afcer  that  period,  the  con- 
llicution  of  the  church  of  Rome  may  be  con- 
fidercd  as  the  mod  formidable  combination  that 
evf^r  was  formed  againit  the  authority  and  fecu- 
ricy  of  civil  government,  as  well  as  againfl:  the 
liberty,  reafon,  and  happinefs  of  mankind,  which 
can  flourifli  only  where  civil  government  is  able 
to  protcd  tlicm.     In  that  conllitution  the  groilefl: 

delufions 
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B  o  o  K   delufions  of  fupcrftition  were  fiipportcd  in  fucli  a 
manner    by  the  private    intcrclh    of  fo    great  a 
numbir  of  people  as  put  tiiem  out  of  all  danger 
fronri  any  affauit  of  huir.aii  rcafon  :  bccaulb  thoiigli 
human  rcafon  mi^jht  perhaps  have  been  able  to 
unveil,  even  to  tlic  eyes  of  the  common  people, 
fomc  of  the  deiufions  of  fupcrftition,    it  could 
never  have  dilTolvcd  the  ties  of  private   intci\'fl-. 
Had  this  conftitution   been  attacked  by  no  other 
enemies  but  the  feeble  efforts  of  luiman  rcafon,  ic 
muft  have  endured   for  ever.     But  that  immcnfe 
and  well-built  fabric,    which  all  the  wifdom  and 
virtue  of  man  could  never  have  fluken,  much  lefs 
have  overturned,    was   by  the   natural   courfc  of 
things,    firft   weakened,    and   afterwards   in    part 
dcftroyed,  and  is  now  likely,  in  the  courfe  of  a 
few  centuries   more,    perhaps,    to  crumble   into 
ruins  altogether. 

The  gradual  improvements  of  arts,  manufac- 
tures,   and  commerce,    the   fame    caufes    which 
deftroycd  the  power  of  the  great  barons,  dcftroyed 
in  the  fame  manner,  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  the  whole  temporal  power  of  the  clergy. 
In  the  produce  of  arts,  manufaftures,  and  com- 
merce,  the  clergy,  like  the  great  barons,  found 
fomcthing  for  which    they  could  exchange   their 
rude  produce,  and  thereby  difcovered  the  means 
of  fpending  their  whole  revenues  upon  their  own 
perfbns,  without  giving  any  confiderable  fhare  of 
them  to   other   people.     Their  charity  became 
gradually  lefs    extenfive,     their    hofpitality    lefs 
liberal  or  lefs  profufe.     Their  retainers   became 
confcqucntly    lefs   numerous,    and    by  degrees 
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dwindled  away  altogether.     The  clergy   too,  like  c  h  a  p. 
the  great  birons,  wifhed  to  get  a  better  rent  from 
their  landed  eftates,  in  order  to  fpcnd   it,  in  the 
lame  manner,  upon  the  gratification  of  their   own 
private   vanity  and    foliy.       But   this   increafe   of 
rent  could  be  got  only  by  granting  Icafcs  to  their 
tenants,  who  tiicreby  became  in  a  great  meafure 
independent  of  them.     The  ties  of  intcrell,  which 
bound  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  to  the  clergy, 
were    in    this  manner   gradually    broken    and  dif- 
folvcd.      They  were  even   broken   and   dilTolved 
fooner   than    thofe   which  bound   the  fame  ranks 
of  people  to  the  great  barons :  becaufe  the  bene- 
fices of  the  church  being,   tlie    greater    part    of 
them,  much  fmaller  than  the  eftates  of  the  great 
barons,   the  pofleiTor  of  each  benefice  was   much 
fooner  able  to  fpend  the  whole  of  its  revenue  upon 
his  own  perfon.     During  the  greater   part  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth   centuries  the    power    of 
the  great  barons  was,  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  in  full  vigour.     But  the  temporal  power 
of  the  clergy,   the  abfolute  command  which  they 
had  once  had  over  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
was  very   much   decayed.  '   The    power    of   the 
church   was    by  that  time    very    nearly    reduced 
through  the  greater  part  of  Europe  to  what  arofe 
from  her  fpiritual   authority  j  and  even  that  fpi- 
ritual    authority   was    muc!i    weakened    when    it 
ceafed  to  be  fupported  by  tlie  charity  and  hofpita- 
lity  of  the  clergy.     The  inferior  ranks  of  people 
no  longer  looked  upon  that  order,  as  they    had 
done  before,   as   the  comforters  of  their  diftrefs, 
^nd  the  relievers  of  their    indigence.      On  the 

contrary, 
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BOOK  contrary,  they  were  provoked  and  difgiiftcd  by 
the  vanity,  luxury,  and  expcnce  of  the  richer 
clergy,  v;ho  appeared  to  fpend  upon  their  own 
plcafures  what  had  always  before  been  regarded 
as  the  patrimony  of  the  poor. 

In  this  fituation  of  things,  the  fovereigns  in 
the  different  flat'-^s  of  Europe  endeavoured  to  re- 
cover the  inlluence  which  they  had  once  had  in 
the  difpofal  of  the  '^vcnt  benefices  of  the  church, 
by  procuring  to  the  deans  and  chapters  of  each 
diocefe  tlie  ictloration  of  their  ancient  right  of 
fleding  the  bifncp,  and  to  the  monks  of  each 
abbacy  tliar  (^ftkifling  the  abbot.  The  re-efta- 
blilhing  of  this  ancient  order  was  the  objecl  of 
icveral  llacutes  enacted  in  luiL'land  durin^^:  the 
courfe  of  the  fourteenth  century,  particularly  of 
what  is  called  tb.e  flatute  of  provifors ;  and  of  the 
X*ragmatic  fanclion  ellablirned  in  France  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  In  order  to  render  the  eledion 
valid,  it  was  necelTary  that  the  fovereign  fliould 
both  conft r.t  to  it  before- hand,  and  afterwards 
approve  of  tlie  perfon  ele6lcd ;  and  though  the 
c!cLtion  was  fcili  fujipofed  to  be  i'lcej  he  hadj 
however,  all  the  indiredl  means  which  his  fitua- 
tion neccfiarilv  afforded  him,  of  influencinsj;  the 
cleryy  in  his  own  dominions.  Other  rcr^ulations 
of  rr  fimilar  tendency  weie  eftabliflied  in  other 
parts  of  Europe.  Lv.t  tlie  power  of  the  pope  in 
the  collation  of  the  great  benefices  of  the  church 
fcems,  before  the  reformation,  to  have  been  no- 
where io  eiledually  and  (o  univerfally  reflrained 
as  in  France  and  England.  The  Concordat 
afterwards,  in  tlie  Hxteenth  century,    gave  to  the 
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kings  of  France  the  abiblutc  righc  of  prefL'ntins  chap. 
to  all  the  great,  or  whiit  are  called  ihc  conlilloriiil 
benefices  of  the  Gallican  church.    , 

Si  MCE  the  efLablilhment  of  the  Prafi-matic 
fandtion  and  of  the  Concordat,  the  clergy  of 
France  have  in  general  fhown  Icfs  refpect  to  the 
decrees  of  the  papal  court  than  the  clergy  of  any 
other  catholic  country.  In  all  the  difpures  which 
their  fovereign  has  had  with  the  nope,  tiiey  have 
alinofl:  conflantly  taken  party  Vvith  the  former. 
This  independency  of  the  clergy  of  France  upon 
the  court  of  Rome,  feems  to  be  principally 
founded  upon  the  Pragmatic  fandlion  and  the 
Concordat.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  ttie  mo- 
narchy, the  clergy  of  France  appear  td  have  been 
as  much  devoted  to  the  pope  as  thofe  of  any  other 
country.  When  Robert,  the  fecond  prince  of 
the  Capetian  race,  was  moft  unjuuly  excom- 
municated by  the  court  of  Rome,  liis  own  fervants, 
it  is  faid,  threw  the  victuals  which  came  from  his 
table  to  the  dogs,  and  refuled  to  taile  any  thint; 
themfelves  which  had  been  polluted  by  the  contaft 
of  a  perfon  in  his  fituation.  They  were  taught  to 
do  (oy  it  may  very  lafely  be  prtfumed,  by  the 
clergy  of  his  own  dom.inions. 

The  claim  of  collating  to  tlic  g;cat  benefices 
of  the  church,  a  claim  in  defence  of  which  the 
court  of  Rome  iiad  fiequently  fli.ikcn,  and  fome- 
times  overturned  the  thrones  of  ibnie  of  tiie 
greateft:  fovereigns  in  Chriitendom,  was  in  this 
manner  citiier  rellrained  or  ir.odiiied,  or  givta 
up  altogether,  in  many  diijlicnr  purrs  of  Furope, 
even  before  tiie  time  of  ihe  reformation.     As  the 
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BOOK   clergy  had  now  lefs  influence  over  the  people,  (o 
^'       the   ftate  had   more   influence   over    the   clergy. 
The  clergy  therefore  had  both  lefs  power  and  left 
inclination  to  difturb  the  (late. 

The  authority  of  the  church  of  Rome  was  in 
this  ftate  of  declenfion,  when  the  difputes  which 
gave  birth  to  the  reformation,  began  in  Germany, 
and  foon  fpread  themfelves  through  every  part  of 
Europe.  The  new  dodlrines  were  every  where 
received  with  a  high  degree  of  popular  favour. 
They  were  propagated  with  all  that  enthufiaftic 
zeal  which  commonly  animates  the  fpirit  of  party, 
when  it  attacks  eftabliflied  authority.  The 
teachers  of  thofe  doflrines,  though  perhaps  in 
other  refpefh  not  more  learned  than  many  of  the 
divines  who  defended  the  eftabliflied  church. 
Teem  in  general  to  have  been  better  acquainted 
with  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  and  with  the  origin  and 
progrcfs  of  that  fyftem  of  opinions  upon  which 
the  authority  of  the  church  was  cftablilhed,  and 
they  had  thereby  fome  advantage  in  almoft  every 
difpute.  The  auftcrity  of  their  manners  gave 
them  authority  with  the  common  people,  who 
contrafted  the  ftri£t  regularity  of  their  conduct 
with  the  diforderly  lives  of  the  greater  part  of 
their  own  clergy.  They  poflTefTed  too  in  a  much 
higher  degree  than  their  adverfaries,  all  the  arts 
of  popularity  and  of  gaining  profelytes,  arts 
which  the  lofty  and  dignilied  Tons  of  the  church 
had  long  neglefted,  as  being  to  them  in  a  great 
meafure  ufdefs.  The  reafon  of  the  new  dodlrines 
recommended  them  to  fome,  their  novelty  to 
m?  .y  i  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  eftablilhcd 
7  clergy 
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clergy  to  a  ftill  greater  number;  but  the  zealous,  c  ha  v. 
pafTionare,  and  fanatical,  though  frequently  coarfe 
and  riiftic,  eloquence  wi:h  which  they  were  almoft 
every  where  inculcated,  recommended  them  to  by 
far  the  greatcft  nutr.ber. 

The   fuccefs  of  the  new  do(5lrines  was  almoft 
every  wliere  fo  great,  that  the  princes  who  at  that 
time  happened  to  be  on  bad  terms  with  the  court 
of  Rome,  were  by  means  of  them  eafily  enabled, 
in  their  own  dominions,  to  overturn  the  church, 
which,  having  loft  the  refpeft  and  veneration  of 
the  inferior  ranks  of  people,   could   make  fcarcc 
any   rcfiftance.      The  court   of  Rome  had  difo- 
bliged  feme  of  the  fmailer  princes  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Germany,  whom  it  had  probably  confi- 
dered   as  too   infignificant   to  be   worth  the  ma- 
naging.     They  univerfiiiy,   therefore,  eftablifhed 
the    reformation  in   their  own  dominions.      T!  c 
tyranny  of  Chriftiern  II.  and  of  Troll  archbifhop 
of  Upfal,  enabled  Guilavus  Vafa  to  expel  them 
both    from    Sweden.      The   pope   favoured   the 
tyrant   and   the    archbifhop,    and  Guftavus  Vafa 
found  no  difficulty  in  eftablifliing  the  reformation 
in   Sweden.      Chriftiern   II.    was   afterwards   de- 
pofed   from   the  throne  of  Denmark,    where  his 
condu(5l  had  rendered  him  as  odious  as  in  Swe- 
den.    The  pope,   however,   was  ftill  difpofcd  to 
favour    him,  and  Frederic  of  Holftein,  v;ho  had 
mounted  the  throne  in  his  ftead,  revenged  him- 
felf  by  following  the  example  of  Guftavus  Vafa. 
The  magiftrates  of  Berne  and  Zurich,   who  had 
no  particular  quarrel   with  the  pope,   eftabliflied 
with  great  cafe  the  reformation  in  their  refpcc^ive 
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BOOK  cantons,  vvhfre  jull:  before  feme  of  the  clergy  had, 
by  an  impofturc  fomewhat  grofler  than  ordinary, 
rendered  the  whole  order  both  odious  and  con- 
temptible. 

In  this  critical  fituation  of  its  affairs,  the  pa- 
pal court  was  at  fufficient  pains  to  cultivate  the 
friendfliip  of  the  powerful  fovereigns  of  France 
and  Spain,  of  whonn  the  latter  was  at  that  tiine 
empero.'  of  Germany.  With  their  alTiilance  it 
was  enabled,  though  not  without  great  difficulty 
and  much  bloodflied,  either  to  fupprefs  altoge- 
ther, or  to  obftrud  very  much  the  progrefs  of  the 
reformation  in  their  dominions.  It  was  well 
enou(2;h  inclined  too  to  be  complaifant  to  the 
king  of  England.  But  from  tlie  circumfbances 
of  the  times,  it  could  not  be  fo  without  giving 
offence  to  a  flill  greater  foveieign,  Charles  V. 
king  of  Spain  and  emperor  of  Germany.  Henry 
Vlll.  accordingly,  though  he  did  not  embrace 
himfclf  the  greater  part  of  the  doftrines  of  the 
reformation,  was  yet  enabled,  by  their  general 
prevalence,  to  fujjpiefs  all  the  monafteries,  and  to 
abolifli  the  authority  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  his 
dominions.  That  he  fhould  go  lb  far,  though  he 
went  no  further,  gave  fome  fatibfaclion  to  the  pa- 
trons of  the  reformation,  who  having  gotpoflcflion 
of  the  government  in  the  reign  of  his  fon  and  fuc- 
ceflbr,  completed  without  any  difficulty  the  work 
whicii  Henry  Vlil.  had  be<Tun. 

In  fome  countries,  as  in  Scotland,  where  the 
government  was  weak,  unpopular,  and  not  very 
firmly  cftablifned,  the  reformation  was  llrong 
enough   to  overturn,   not  only   the  church,   but 
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the  ftatc  likcwifc  for  attempting  to  fupport  the  c  h^a 

church. 

Among  the  followers  of  the  reformation,  dif- 
pcrfed  in  all  the  different   countries  of  Europe, 
there  was  no  general  tribunal,  which,  like  that  of  ^ 
the  court  of  Rome,  or  an  oecumenical  council, 
could  fettle  all  difputes  among  them,   and  with 
irrcfiftible  authority  prefcribe  to  all  of  them  the 
precife  limits  of  orthodoxy.     When  the  followers 
of  the  reformation  in  one  country,  therefore,  hap- 
pened to  differ  from  their  brethren  in  another, 
as  they  had  no  common  judge  to  appeal  to,  the 
difpute  could  never  be  decided ;   and  many  fuch 
difputes  arofe  among  them.     Thofe   concerning 
the  government  of  the  church,  and  the  right  of 
conferring  ccclefiaftical   benefices,    were   perhaps 
the  moft  interefting  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
civil  fociety.     They  gave  birth  accordingly  to  the 
two  principal  parties  or  fedls  among  the  followers 
of  the  reformation,  the  Lutheran  and  Calviniftic 
fefts,  the  only  fe6ls  among  them,  of  which  the  doc- 
trine and  difcipline  have  ever  yet  been  eftablifhcd 
by  law  in  any  part  of  Europe, 

The  followers  of  Luther,  together  with  what 
is  called  the  church  of  England,  preftrved  more 
or  lefs  of  the  epifcopal  government,  eftablifhcd 
fubordination  among  the  clergy,  gave  the  fove- 
reign  the  difpofal  of  all  the  bilhoprics,  and 
other  confiftorial  benefices  within  his  dominions, 
and  thereby  rendered  him  the  real  head  of  the 
church ;  and  without  depriving  the  biJhop  of  the 
right  of  collating  to  the  fmaller  benefices  within 
his  diocefe,  they,  even  to  thofc  benefices,  not 
Vol.  HI.  Q^  only 
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BOOK  only  admitted,  but  favoured  the  right  of  prefent- 
ation  both  in  the  fovereign  and  in  all  other  lay- 
patrons.     This  fyftem  of  church  government  was 
from  the  beginning  favourable  to  peace  and  good 
order,   and  to  fubmilTion  to   the  civil   fovereign. 
It   has   never,  accordingly,    been  the   occafion  of 
any  tumult  or  civil  commotion  in  any  country  in 
which  it  has  once  been  cllablilhcd.     The  church 
of  England  in  particular  has  always  valued  her- 
feif,  with  great  reafon,  upon  the  unexceptionable 
loyalty  of  her  principles.     Under  fuch  a, govern- 
ment the  clergy  naturally   endeavour  to  recom- 
mend themfelves  to  the  fovereign,  to  the  court, 
and  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  of   the   country, 
by  whofe  influence  they  chiefly  expe6t  to  obtain 
preferment.      They  pay   court  to  thofe   patrons, 
fometimes,   no  doubt,    by  the  vileft  flattery  and 
afltntation,  but   frequently  too  by  cultivating  all 
thofe    arts    which   belt    deferve,    and   which  are 
therefore  mofl:  likely  to  gain  them  the  efl:eem  of 
people  of  rank  and  fortune ;   by  their  knowledge 
in  all  the  difl^erent  branches  of  ufeful  and  orna- 
mental learning,  by  the  decent  liberality  of  their 
manners,    by   the  focial   good   humour  of  their 
convcrfation,   and  by  their   avowed  contempt  of 
thofe    abfurd   and    hypocritical    aufterities   which 
fanatics  inculcate  and  pretend  to  pradife,  in  or- 
der to  draw  upon  themfelves  the  veneration,  and 
upon  the  greater  part  of  men  of  rank  and  for- 
tune, who  avow  that  they  do  not  pradlife  them, 
the  abhorrence  of  the  common  people.     Such  a 
clergy,    however,   while  they  pay  their  court  in 
this  manner  to  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  are  very 
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apt  to  neglcdt  altogether  the  means  of  maintaining 
(heir  influence  and  authority  with  the  lower.  They 
are  lillcned  to,  cfteemcd  and  refpefted  by  their 
Tuperiors;  but  before  their  inferiors  tliey  are  fre- 
quently incapable  of  defending,  elTedluaily  and  to 
the  convidion  of  fuch  hearers,  their  ovm  fober  and 
moderate  dodlrines  againft  tlic  moft  ignorant  en- 
thufiafb  who  chufes  to  attack  them. 

The  followers  of  Zuinglius,  or  more  properly 
thofe  of  Calvin,  on  the  contrary,  bellowed  upon 
the  people  of  each  pari(h,  whenever  the  church 
became  vacant,  the  right  of  electing  their  own 
paftor ;  and  eftabliflied  at  the  fame  time  the  mofl: 
perfedt  equality  among  the  clergy.  Tlie  former 
part  of  this  inftitution,  as  long  as  it  remained  in 
vigour,  feems  to  have  been  produflive  of  nothing 
but  diforder  and  confufion,  and  to  have  tended 
equally  to  corrupt  the  morals  both  of  the  clergy 
and  of  the  people.  The  latter  part  feems  never 
to  have  had  any  efFcds  but  what  were  perfeflly 
agreeable. 

As  long  as  the  people  of  each  pariHi  prefer ved 
the  right  of  eledling  their  own  paftors,  they  a£led 
almofl:  always  under  the  influence  of  the  clergy, 
and  generally  of  ilie  moft  fadious  and  fanatical 
of  the  order.  The  cltrgy,  in  order  to  preferve 
their  influence  in  thofe  popular  eleflions,  be- 
came, or  afi'eded  to  become,  many  of  them,  fa- 
natics themfelves,  encouraged  fanaticifm  among 
the  people,  and  gave  the  preference  almofc  al- 
ways to  the  mofl:  fanatical  candidate.  So  fniall 
a  matter  as  the  appointment  of  a  parifli  priefl: 
cccafioned  almoft  always  a  violent  concefl',    not 
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t  o  o  K  only  in  one  parifh,  but  in  all  the  neighbouring 
parifhes,  who  fcldom  failed  to  take  part  in  the 
quarrel.  When  the  parifli  happened  to  be  fitu- 
ated  in  a  great  city,  it  divided  all  the  inhabitants 
into  two  parties;  and  when  that  city  happened 
cither  to  conftitute  itfelf  a  little  republic,  or  to 
be  the  head  and  capital  of  a  little  republic,  as 
is  the  cafe  with  many  of  the  confiderable  cities 
in  Switzerland  and  Holland,  every  paltry  difputc 
of  this  kind,  over  and  above  exafperating  the 
animofity  of  all  their  other  factions,  threatened 
to  leave  behind  it  both  a  new  fchifm  in  the 
church,  and  a  new  faflion  in  the  ftate.  In  thofc 
fmalf  republics,  therefore,  the  magiftrate  very 
foon  found  it  neceflary,  for  the  fake  of  preferv- 
ing  the  public  peace,  to  aflume  to  himfelf  the 
right  of  prefenting  to  all  vacant  benefices.  In 
Scotland,  the  moft  extenfive  country  in  which 
this  prefbyterian  form  of  church  government 
has  ever  been  eftabliflied,  the  rights  of  patronage 
were  in  effcft  abolifhed  by  the  a£t  which  efta- 
blifhed  prefbytery  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  William  ill.  That  adb  at  lead  put  it  in  the 
power  of  certain  clafies  of  people  in  each  parilh, 
to  purchafe,  for  a  very  fmall  price,  the  right  of 
cleding  their  own  paftor.  The  conftitution 
which  this  aft  eftabliflied  was  allowed  to  fubfift 
for  about  two  and  twenty  years,  but  was  abolifli- 
cd  by  the  loth  of  queen  Anne,  ch.  12.  on  ac- 
count of  the  confufions  and  diforders  which  this 
more  popular  mode  of  eleftion  had  almoPL  every 
where  occafioned.  In  fo  extsnfive  a  country  as 
Scotland,  however,  a  tumult  in  a  remote  parilh  was 
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not  fo  likely  to  give  dillurbance  to  government,  c  h  a  f. 
as  in  a  fmalljr  (late.     The  loch   of  queen  Anne 
reftored   the  lights   of   patronage.      But   though 
in  Scotland  the  law  gives   the  benefice    without 
any  exception  to  the  perfon  prcfcnted  by  the  pa- 
tron J  yet  the  church  requires  fometimes  (for  ihe 
has  not  in  this  refpeft  been  very  uniform  in  her 
decifions)   a    certain  concurrence  of  the  people, 
before  fhe  will  confer  upon   the  prefentee   what 
is    called  the  cure  of  fouls,  or  the  ccclefiaftical 
jurifdiition  in  the  parifh.     She  fometimes  at  lead, 
from  an  affefted  concern  for  the  peace  of  the  pa- 
rilh,  delays  the  fettlement  till    this   concurrence 
can  be  procured.     The  private  tampering  of  fomc 
of  the  neighbouring  clergy,  fometimes  to  procure, 
but  more  frequently  to  prevent  this  concurrence, 
and  the  popular  arts  which  ihey  cultivate  in  order 
to  enable  them  upon   fuch  occafions   to   tamper 
more   efFedlually,   are   perhaps  the   caufes    which 
principally  keep  up  whatever  remains  of  the  old 
fanatical  fpirit,  either  in  the  clergy  or  in  the  people 
of  Scotland. 

The  equality  which  the  prefbyterian  form  of 
church  government  eftablilhes  among  the  clergy, 
confifts,  firft,  in  the  equality  of  authority  or  cc- 
clefiaftical jurifdidlionj  and,  fecondly,  in  the 
equality  of  benefice.  In  all  prefbyterian  churches 
the  equality  of  authority  is  perfedt :  that  of  be- 
nefice is  not  fo.  The  difference,  however,  be- 
tween one  benefice  and  another,  is  feldom  fo 
confiderable  as  commonly  to  tempt  the  pofleflbr 
even  of  the  fmall  ore  to  pay  court  to  his  patron, 
by  the  vile  arts  of  flattery  and  afTentation,    in 
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order  to  gcc  a  better.  In  all  the  prcfliyteriafi 
churclics,  where  the  lights  of  patronage  are  tho- 
roughly cllablifheil,  it  is  by  nobler  and  better 
arts  that  the  ellablifhcd  clergy  in  general  endea- 
vour to  [j;ain  the  favour  of  their  fuperiors  j  by 
their  learning,  by  the  irreproachable  regularity  of 
their  life,  and  by  the  faithful  and  diligent  difcharge 
of  their  duty.  Their  patrons  even  frequently  com- 
plain of  the  independency  of  their  fpiric,  which 
they  are  apt  to  conftruc  into  ingratitude  for  palt 
favours,  but  which  at  worft,  perhaps,  is  feldom 
any  more  than  that  indifference  which  naturally 
arifes  from  the  confcioufnefs  that  no  further  fa- 
vours of  the  kind  are  ever  to  be  cxpedled.  There 
is  fcarce  perhaps  to  be  found  any  where  in  Europe 
a  more  learned,  decent,  independent,  and  refpedl- 
able  fet  of  men,  than  the  greater  part  of  the  pref- 
byterian  clergy  of  Holland,  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
and  Scotland. 

Where  the  church  benefices  are  all  nearly 
equal,  none  of  them  can  be  very  great,  and  this 
mediocrity  of  benefice,  though  it  may  no  doubt 
be  carried  too  far,  has,  however,  fome  very  agree- 
able effefls.  Nothing  but  the  moft  exemplary 
morals  can  give  dignity  to  a  man  of  fmall  for- 
tune. The  vices  of  levity  and  vanity  neceflarily 
render  him  ridici  lous,  and  are,  befides,  almoft  as 
ruinous  to  him  as  they  are  to  the  common  people. 
In  his  own  conduct,  therefore,  he  is  obliged  to 
follow  that  fyftem  of  morals  which  the  common 
people  refpedt  the  moft.  He  gains  their  efteem 
and  affection  by  that  plan  of  life  which  his  own 
jntereft  and  fituation  would  lead  him  to  follow. 

The 
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The  common  people  look  upon  l.im  with  thnt 
kindncfs  with  which  wc  natiir;WIy  regard  one  who 
approaches  fomcwhat  to  our  own  condition,  but 
who,  we  il)ink,  ooglit  to  be  in  a  higlier.  Ihcir 
kindnefs  naturally  provokes  his  kindnefs.  He 
becomes  careful  to  inftruft  them,  and  attentive 
to  alTifl:  and  relieve  them.  Mc  docs  not  even 
defpifc  the  prejudices  of  people  wlio  arc  difpofed 
to  be  fo  favourable  to  him,  and  never  treats  them 
with  thofe  contemptuous  and  arrogant  airs  which 
v/e  fo  often  meet  with  in  the  proud  dignitaries  of 
opulent  and  well-endowed  churchfs.  The  prel- 
byterian  clergy,  accordingly,  have  more  induence 
over  the  minds  of  the  common  people  than  per- 
haps the  clergy  of  any  other  eftablifhed  church. 
It  is  accordingly  in  prefbyterian  countries  only 
that  we  ever  find  the  common  people  converted, 
without  perfecution,  completely,  and  almoft  to 
a  man,  to  the  eftablifhed  church. 

In  countries  where  church  benefices  are  the 
greater  part  of  them  very  moderate,  a  chair  in  a 
univerfity  is  generally  a  better  eftablifliment  than 
a  church  benefice.  The  univerfities  have,  in  this 
cafe,  the  picking  and  chufing  of  their  members 
from  all  the  churchmen  of  the  country,  who,  in 
every  country,  conftitute  by  far  the  moft  nume- 
rous clafs  of  men  of  letters.  Where  church  be- 
nefices, on  the  contrary,  are  many  of  them  very 
confiderable,  the  church  naturally  draws  from 
the  univerfities  the  greater  part  of  their  eminent 
men  of  letters  j  who  generally  find  fome  patron 
who  does  himfelf  honour  by  procuring  them 
thurch  preferment.    In  the  former  fituation   we 
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are  likely  to  find  the  univerfitics  filled  with  the 
mod  eminent  men  of  letters  that  arc  to  be  found 
in  the  country.  In  the  latter  we  are  likely  to 
find  lew  eminent  men  among  them,  and  thofc 
few  among  the  youngeft  members  of  the  fociety, 
who  are  likely  too  to  be  drained  away  from  it, 
before  they  can  have  acquired  experience  and 
knowledge  enough  to  be  of  much  ufc  to  it.  It 
is  obferved  by  Mr.  de  Volraire,  that  father  Porrce, 
a  jefuit  of  no  great  eminence  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  was  the  only  profefTor  they  had  ever  had 
in  France  whole  works  were  worth  the  reading. 
In  a  country  which  has  produced  fo  many  emi- 
nent men  of  letters,  it  muft  appear  fomewhat  fin- 
gular  that  fcarce  one  of  them  (hould  have  been 
a  profcflbr  in  a  univerfity.  The  famous  CalTendi 
was,  in  the  beginning  of  his  life,  a  profeffor  in 
the  univerfity  of  Aix.  Upon  the  firft  dawning 
of  his  genius,  it  was  reprefented  to  him,  that  by 
going  into  the  church  he  could  eafily  find  a  much 
more  quiet  and  comfortable  fubfiftence,  as  well 
as  a  better  fituation  for  put  fuing  his  fludies ;  and 
he  immediately  followed  the  advice.  The  ob- 
fervation  of  Mr.  de  Voltaire  may  be  applied,  I 
believe,  not  only  to  France,  but  to  all  other 
Roman  catholic  countries.  We  very  rarely  find, 
in  any  of  them,  an  eminent  man  of  letters  who 
is  a  profeflbr  in  a  univerfity,  except,  perhaps, 
in  the  profeflions  of  law  and  phyfic ;  profeflions 
from  wbich  the  church  .  not  fo  likely  to  draw 
them.  After  the  church  of  Rome,  that  of  Eng- 
land is  by  far  the  richefl:  and  bed  endowed 
church  ia  Chriflendom.  In  England,  accord- 
ingly* 
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ingly,  the  church  is  continually  draining  the  c  h  a  p. 
univerfities  of  all  their  bell  and  ibleft  members ; 
and  an  old  college  tutor,  who  is  known  and  dif- 
tinguidied  in  Europe  as  an  eminent  man  of  let- 
ters, is  as  rarely  to  be  found  there  as  in  any  Ro- 
man catholic  country.  In  Geneva,  on  f'lr  con- 
trary, in  the  protertant  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  proteftant  countries  of  Germany,  in  Hol- 
land, in  Scotland,  In  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  the 
molt  eminent  men  of  letters  whom  thofc  coun- 
tries have  produced,  have,  not  all  indeed,  but  the 
far  greater  part  of  them,  been  profeflbrs  in  uni- 
verfities. In  thofc  countries  the  univerfities  are 
continually  draining  the  church  of  all  its  moft 
eminent  men  of  letters. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  remark, 
that,  if  we  except  the  poets,  a  few  orators,  and 
a  few  hiftorians,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  other 
eminent  men  of  letters,  both  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  appear  to  have  been  either  public  or  pri- 
vate teachers ;  generally  either  of  philofophy  or 
of  rhetoric.  This  remark  will  be  f)un.l  to  liold 
true  from  the  days  of  Lvfias  and  Ifocrates, 
of  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  down  to  thofe  of  Plu- 
tarch and  Epidctus,  of  Sutionius  and  Quinti- 
lian.  1  o  impofe  upon  any  man  the  neccflity  of 
teaching,  year  after  year,  in  ai.y  particular  bnmch 
of  fcience,  feems,  in  reality,  to  be  the  moil  ef- 
fedual  nicthod  for  rendering  him  completely 
matter  of  it  himfelf.  By  being  obliged  to  go 
every  year  over  the  fame  ground,  if  he  is  good 
for  any  thing,  he  neceffarily  becomes,  in  a  few 
years,  well  accjuainted  with  every  part  of  it :  and 
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BOOK  if  upon  any  particular  point  he  fhould  form  tod 
hafty  an  opinion  one  year,  when  he  comes  in  the 
courfc  of  his  le(5lures  to  re-confider  the  fame 
fubjeft  the  year  thereafter,  he  is  xtry  likely  to 
corrc(5l  it.  As  to  be  a  teacher  of  fcience  is  cer- 
tainly the  natural  employment  of  a  mere  man  of 
letters  j  (o  is  it  likewife,  perhaps,  the  education 
which  is  mod  likely  to  render  l>im  a  man  of  folid 
learning  and  knowledge.  The  mediocriry  of 
church  benefices  naturally  tends  to  draw  the 
greater  part  of  men  of  letters  in  the  country 
where  it  takes  place,  to  the  employment  in  which 
they  can  be  the  mod  ufeful  to  the  public,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  give  them  tlie  bed  education,  per- 
haps, they  are  capable  of  receiving.  It  tends  to 
render  their  learning  both  as  folid  as  poffible,  and 
as  ufeful  as  poflible. 

The  revenue  of  every  cftablilhed  church,  fuch 
parts  of  it  excepted  as  may  arife  from  particular 
lands  or  manors,  is  a  branch,  it  ought  to  be 
obferved,  of  the  general  revenue  of  the  date, 
which  is  thus  diverted  to  a  purpofe  very  diFer- 
cnt  from  the  defence  of  the  date.  The  tythe, 
for  example,  is  a  real  land-tax,  which  puts  it 
out  of  tl>e  pDwer  of  the  proprietors  of  land  to 
contribute  lo  largely  towards  the  defence  of  the 
date  as  they  otherwife  might  be  able  to  do.  The 
rent  of  land,  however,  is,  according  to  fome,  the 
Ible  fund,  and,  according  to  others,  the  princi- 
pal fund,  from  which,  in  all  great  monarchies, 
the  exigencies  of  the  date  mud  be  ultimately 
fupplied.  The  more  of  this  fund  that  is  given 
to  the  church,   che   lefs,  it  is  evident,  can   be 
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(pared  to  the  ftate.     It  may  be  laid  down   as  a  ^  ",^  ''• 
certain  maxim,  that,  all  other  things  being  fup-  *     <■     * 
pofed  equal,  the  richer  the  church,  the  poorer  mull 
neceflarily  be,   either    the  fovereign  on   the  one 
hand,  or  the   people  on  the  other ;   and,  in  all 
cafes,  the  lefs   able  muft  the  ftate  be  to  defend 
itfelf.      In  feveral   proteftant  countries,    particu- 
larly in  all  the  proteftant  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
the    revenue    which    anciently    belonged    to  the 
Roman  catholic  church,  the  tythes    and   church 
lands,  has  been  found  a  fund  fufficient,  not  only 
to    afford   competent   falaries    to   the  eftabliftied 
clergy,  but  to  defray,  with  little  or  no  addition, 
all  the  other  expences  of  the  ftate.     1  he  magi- 
ftrates  of  the   powerful  canton  of  Berne,  in  par- 
ticular,   have    accumulated    out   of   the   favings 
from   this  fund   a   very  large  fum,  fuppofed    to 
amount  to  feveral  millions,  part  of  which  is  de- 
pofited  in  a  public   treafure,  and   part  is  placed 
at  iniertit  in  what  are  called    the    public  funds 
of   the  different    indebted    nations   of  Europe; 
chiefly  in  thofe   of   France   and   Great   Britain. 
What  may  be  the  amount  of  the  whole  expence 
which    the  church,     either  of  Berne,  or  of  any 
other  proteftant  canton,  cofts  the  ftate,  I  do  not 
pretend   to  know.     By   a  very  exa<5t  account  it 
appears,  that,  in  1755,  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
clergy  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  including  their 
glebe   or    church    lands,    and  the   rent    of  their 
manfes  or   dwelling- houfes,    eftimated   according 
to    a    reafonable    valuation,    amounted    only  to 
^8,51^1.  IS,  fd./x'      This  very  moderate    re- 
venue 
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BOOK  venue  affords  a  decent  fubfiftcnce  to  nine  hon- 
dred  and  forty -four  minifters.  The  whole  ex:- 
pence  of  the  church,  including  what  is  occafion- 
ally  laid  out  for  the  building  and  reparation  of 
churches,  and  of  the  manfes  of  minifters,  cannot 
well  be  fuppofed  to  exceed  eighty  or  eighty- five 
thoufand  pounds  a-year.  The  moft  opulent 
church  in  Chriftendom  does  not  maintain  better 
the  uniformity  of  faith,  the  fervour  of  devotion, 
the  fpirit  of  order,  regularity,  and  auftere  morals 
in  the  great  body  of  the  people,  than  this  very 
poorly  endowed  church  of  Scotland.  All  the 
good  effefls,  both  civil  and  religious,  which  an 
cftablilhed  church  can  be  fuppofed  to  produce, 
arc  produced  by  it  as  completely  as  by  any  other. 
The  greater  part  of  the  proteftant  churches  of 
Switzerland,  which  in  general  are  not  better  en- 
dowed than  the  church  of  Scotland,  produce 
thofe  efFedls  in  a  ftill  higher  degree.  In  the 
greater  part  of  the  proteftant  cantons,  there  is 
not  a  fingle  perfon  to  be  found  who  does  not 
profefs  himfelf  to  be  of  the  eftabliihed  church. 
If  he  profeflfes  himfelf  to  be  of  any  other,  in- 
deed, the  law  obliges  him  to  leave  the  canton. 
But  fo  fevere,  or  rather  indeed  fo  oppreffive  a 
law,  could  never  have  been  executed  in  fuch  free 
countries,  had  not  the  diligence  of  the  clergy 
before-hand  converted  to  the  cftablilhed  church 
the  whole  body  of  the  people,  with  the  excep- 
tion of,  perhaps,  a  few  individuals  only.  In 
fome  parts  of  Switzerland,  accordingly,  where, 
fi'om  the  accidental  union  of  a  protefl:ant  and 
12  Roman 
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Roman  catholic  country,  the  converfion  has  not  c  hap. 
been  fo  complete,   both  religions  are  not  only  to-        '* 
lerated  but  eftabliflied  by  law. 

The  proper  performance  of  every  fervice 
feems  to  require  that  its  pay  or  rccompence 
fliould  be,  as  exactly  as  poflTible,  proportioned 
to  the  nature  of  the  fervice.  If  any  fervice  is 
very  much  under-paid,  it  is  very  apt  to  fuflfer 
by  the  meannefs  and  incapacity  of  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  who  are  employed  in  it.  If  it  it 
very  much  over-paid,  it  is  apt  to  fufFer,  perhaps, 
ftill  more  by  their  negligence  and  idlenefs.  A 
man  of  a  large  revenue,  whatever  may  be  his 
profcflion,  thinks  he  ought  to  live  like  other  men 
of  large  revenues ;  and  to  fpend  a  great  part  of 
his  time  in  feftivity,  in  vanity,  and  in  difllpa- 
tion.  But  in  a  clergyman  this  train  of  life  not 
only  confumes  the  time  which  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  duties  of  his  funflion,  but  in  the 
eyes  of  the  common  people  deftroys  almoft  en- 
tirely that  fanftity  of  charafler  which  can  alone 
enable  him  to  perform  thofe  duties  with  proper 
weight  and  authority. 


PART    IV. 

Of  the  Expencc  of  fupforting  the  Dignity  of  th^ 

Sovereign, 


/^VER  and  above  the  expences  neceflary  for 
^^^  enabling  the  fovereign  to  perform  his  feve- 
ral  duties,  a  certain  expcnce  is  requifit^  for  the 
fupport    of   his    dignity.      This    expence   varies 

both 
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BOOK  both  ^vith  the  different  periods  of  imprjvemcnr, 
ind  with  the  different  foi  ms  of  government. 

In  an  opuL  nt  and  improved  fociety,  where  all 
the  different  orders  of  people  arc  gio7»ing  every 
day  more  expenfive  in  their  houfes,  in  their  fur- 
niture, in  theii  tables,  in  their  drefs,  and  in  their 
equipage;  it  cannot  well  be  expected  that  the 
fovereign  Ihould  alone  hold  out  againfl:  the  fa- 
iliion.  He  naturally,  therefore,  or  rather  necef- 
iarily  becomes  more  expenfive  in  all  thofe  dif- 
ferent articles  too.  His  dignity  even  fccms  to 
require  that  he  fhould  become  lb. 

As  in  point  of  dignity,  a  monarch  is  more 
raifed  above  his  fubjeds  than  the  chief  magi- 
ftrate  of  any  republic  is  ever  fuppofed  to  be 
above  his  fellow- citizens ;  fo  a  greater  expencc 
is  nccefiary  for  fupporting  that  higher  dignity. 
We  naturally  expefl  more  fpkndor  in  the  court 
of  a  king,  than  in  the  manfion-houfe  of  a  doge  or 
burgo-mafter-  ,  . 

Conclusion. 

THE  expence  of  defending  the  fociety,  and 
that  of  fupporting  the  dignity  of  the  chief  ma- 
giftrate,  are  both  laid  out  for  the  general  benefit 
of  the  whole  fociety.  It  is  reafonablc,  there- 
fore, that  they  .lould  be  defrayed  by  the  gene- 
ral contribution  of  the  whole  fociety,  all  the  dif- 
ferent members  contributing,  as  nearly  as  poflible, 
in  proportion  to  their  refpedive  abilities. 

The  expence  of  the  adminiftration  of  juftice 
too,  may,  no  doubt,  be  confidered  as  laid  out  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole   fociety.     There  is  no 

impro- 
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impropriety,    therefore,  in  ks  being  defrayed  by  c  n  a  i-. 
the   general   coiitribution    of    the    whole    focicty.         '" 
'Vht'.  pi-rlons,   however,    who  give  occafion  to  this 
cxpencc  arc  tliolc   who,    by  their  injuflice  in  one 
way  or  anot'ut,   make  it  iieccflTary  to  feck  rcdrcfs 
or   procc£^.iwii    fiom    the   courts    of  juftice.     The 
peribns   again  n^.ofl:  immediately  benefited  by  tills 
expence,   are   thofe    whom    the    courts   of  judicc 
cither  reftore  to  their  riglits,    or  maintain  in   their 
rights.      The    expence   of  the  adminiftration    of 
juftice,  therefore,   may  very  properly  be  defrayed 
by  the  particular  contribution  of  one  or   other, 
or  both  of  thofe  two  different  fets  of  perfons,    ac- 
cording  as  different  occafions   may  require,  that 
is,    by  the  fees  of  court.     It  cannot  be  neceffary 
to  h?.ve    recourfe  to  the  general  contribution  of 
the   whole  fociety,  except   for  the  convidion    of 
thofe   criminals    who    have   not    themlelvcs    any 
cftate  or  fund  fufficient  for  paying  thofe  fees. 

Those  local  or  provincial  cxpences  of  which 
the  benefit  is  local  or  provincial  (what  is  laid 
out,  for  example,  upon  the  police  of  a  particular 
town  or  diftrift)  ought  to  be  defrayed  by  a  local 
or  provincial  revenue,  and  ought  to  be  no  bur- 
den upon  the  general  revenue  of  the  fociety.  It  is 
unjult  that  the  whole  fociety  Ihould  contribute  to- 
wards an  expence  of  which  the  benefit  is  confined 
to  a  part  of  the  fociety. 

The  expence  of  maintaining  good  roads  and 

communications    is,   no  doubt,    beneficial   to  the 

whole   fociety,  and  may,    therefore,  without  any 

injufticc,  be   defrayed    by  the  general   contribi:- 
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BOOK  tion  of  the  whole  fociety.  This  cxpence,  how- 
ever, is  moft  immediately  and  direftly  beneficial 
to  thofe  who  travel  or  carry  goods  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  to  thofe  who  confurfte  fuch 
goods.  The  turnpike  tolls  in  England,  and  the 
duties  called  peages  in  other  countries,  lay  it  al- 
together upon  thofe  two  different  fets  of  people, 
and  thereby  difcharge  the  general  revenue  of  the 
fociety  from  a  very  confiderable  burden. 

The  expence  of  the  inftitutions  for  education 
and  religious  inftrudlion,  is  likewife,  no  doubt, 
beneficial  to  the  whole  fociety,  and  may,  there- 
fore, without  injullice,  be  defrayed  by  the  gene- 
ral contribution  of  the  whole  fociety.  This  cx- 
pence, however,  might  perhaps  with  equal  pro- 
priety, and  even  with  lome  advantage,  be  de- 
frayed altogether  by  thofe  who  receive  the  im- 
mediate benefit  of  fuch  education  and  inftruc- 
tion,  or  by  the  voluntary  contribution  of  thole 
,ho  think  they  have  occafion  for  either  the  one  or 
the  other. 

When  the  inRitutions  or  public  works- which 
are  beneficial  to  the  whole  fociety,  either  cannot 
be  maintained  altogether,  or  are  not  maintained 
altogether  by  the  contribution  of  fuch  particular 
members  of  the  fociety  as  are  moft  immediately 
benefited  by  them,  the  deficiency  muft  in  moft 
cafes  be  made  up  by  the  general  contribution  of 
the  whole  lociety.  The  general  revenue  of  the 
fociety,  over  and  above  defraying  the  expence  of 
defending  the  fociety,  and  of  fupporting  the  dig- 
nity of  the  chief  magiftrate,  mull  make  up  for 

the 
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the  deficiency  of  many    particular    branches  of  c  ha  p. 
revenue.      The  fources  of  this  general  or  public 
revenue,  I  Ihall  endeavour  to  explain  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter. 


CHAP.    II. 

Of  the  Sources  of  the  general  or  public  Revenue  of 

the  Society, 

THE  revenue  which  muft  defray,  not  only 
the  expence  of  defending  the  fociety  and 
of  fupporting  the  dignity  of  the  chief  magiftrate, 
buci^all  the  other  necefiary  expences  of  govern- 
ment, for  which  the  conltitution  of  the  ftate  has 
not  provided  any  particular  revenue,  may  be 
drawn,  eithet,  firft,  from  fome  fund  which  pecu- 
liarly belongs  to  the  fovereign  or  commonwealth, 
and  which  is  independent  of  the  revenue  of  the 
people  J  or,  fecondly,  from  the  revenue  of  the 
people. 

PART     I. 

Of  the  Funds  or  Sources  of  Revenue  which  may  pe- 
culiarly belong  to  the  Sovereign  or  Commonwealth, 

'T'HE  funds  or  fources  of  revenue  which  may 
peculiarly  belong  to  the  fovereign  or  com- 
monwealth muft  confift,  either  in  itock,   or  in 
land. 


Vol.  hi. 
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The  fovcreign,  like  any  other  owner  of  ftock, 
may  derive  a  revenue  fronn  it,  either  by  employing 
it  hipnleir,  or  by  lending  it.  His  revenue  is  in  the 
one  cafe  profit,  in  the  other  intereft. 

The  revenue  of  a  Tartar  or  Arabian  chief  con- 
fifls  in  profit.  It  arifes  principally  from  the  milk 
and  increafe  of  his  own  herds  and  flocks,  of  which 
he  himfclf  fuperintends  the  management,  and  is  the 
principal  (hepherd  or  herdfman  of  his  own  horde 
or  tribe.  It  is,  however,  in  this  earlieit  and  rudeft 
ftatc  of  civil  government  only  that  profit  has  ever 
made  the  principal  part  of  the  public  revenue  of  a 
monarchical  ftate. 

Small  republics  have  fometimes  derived  a 
confiderable  revenue  from  the  profit  of  mercan- 
tile projefts.  The  republic  of  Hamburgh  is 
faid  to  do  fo  from  the  profits  of  a  public  wine 
cellar  and  apothecary's  (hop*.  The  ftate  cannot 
be  very  great  of  which  the  fovcreign  has  leifurc 
to  carry  on  the  trade  of  a  wine  merchant  on  apo- 
thecary. The  profit  of  a  public  bank  has  been 
a  fourcc  of  revenue  to  more  confiderable  ftates. 
It  has  been  fo  not  only   to  Hamburgh,  but  to 


*  See  Memolres  coucernant  les  Droits  Sc  Impofitions  en  Eu- 
rope ;  tome  i.  page  73.  Tliis  work  was  compiled  by  the  order 
of  the  court  for  the  uie  of  a  commiflion  employed  for  fome  years 
paft  in  conlidering  the  proper  means  for  reforming  the  finances 
of  France.  The  -".'•count  of  the  French  taxes,  which  takes  up 
three  volumes  in  quarto,  may  be  regarded  as  perfeftly  authen- 
tic. 1  hat  of  thofe  of  other  European  nations  was  compiled 
from  fuch  informations  as  the  French  minillers  at  the  different 
courts  could  procure.  It  is  much  fliortcr,  and  probably  not 
quite  fo  exad  as  that  of  the  French  taxes. 

Venice 
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Venice  and  Amfterdam.  A  revenue  of  this  kind  c  h  a  p. 
has  even  by  fome  people  been  thoughi:  not  below 
the  attention  of  fo  t'reat  an  empire  as  that  of 
Great  Britain.  Reckoning  the  ordinary  di- 
vidend of  the  bank  of  England  at  five  and  a  half 
per  cent,  and  its  capital  at  ten  millions  fcven 
hundred  and  eighty  ihoufand  pounds,  the  neat 
annual  profit,  after  paying  the  expence  of  ma- 
nagement, muft  amount,  it  is  faid,  to  five  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  thoufand  nine  hundred 
pounds.  Government,  it  is  pretended,  could 
borrow  this  capital  at  three  per  cent,  interefl:, 
and  by  taking  the  management  of  the  bank  into 
its  own  hands,  might  make  a  clear  profit  of  two 
hundred  and  fixty-nine  thoufand  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  The  orderly,  vigilant,  and  par- 
fimonious  adminiftration  of  fuch  ariftrocracics  as 
thofe  of  Venice  and  Amfterdam,  is  extremely 
proper,  it  appears  from  experience,  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  a  mercantile  projedl  of  this  kind. 
But  whether  iuch  a  government  as  that  of  Eng- 
land i  which,  whatever  may  be  its  virtues,  has 
never  been  famous  for  good  ccconomy  ;  which, 
in  time  of  peace,  has  generally  conduced  itfelf 
with  the  flothful  and  negligent  profufion  that  is 
perhaps  natural  to  monarchies  j  and  in  time  of 
war  has  conftantly  a£led  with  all  the  thoughtlefs 
extravagance  that  democracies  are  apt  to  fall  into; 
could  be  fafely  trufted  widi  the  management  of 
fuch  a  projefl,  muft  at  leaft  be  a  good  deal  more 
doubtful. 

The  poft  office  is  properly  a  mercantile  pro- 
jeft.    The  government  advances  the  expence  of 
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BOOK  edablifhing  the  different  ofHces,  and  of  buying  or 
^*  hiring  the  ncceffary  horfes  or  carriages,  and  is 
repaid  with  a  large  profit  by  the  duties  upon  what 
is  carried.  It  is  perhaps  the  only  mercantile  pro- 
jeift  which  has  been  fuccefsfully  managed  by,  I 
believe,  every  fort  of  government.  The  capital 
to  be  advanced  is  not  very  confiderable.  There  is 
no  myftery  in  the  bufmefs.  The  returns  are  not 
only  certain,  but  immediate. 

Princes,  however,  have  frequently  engaged 
in  many  other  mercantile  projects,  and  have 
been  willing,  like  private  perfons,  to  mend  their 
fortunes  by  becoming  adventurers  in  the  com- 
mon branches  of  trade.  They  have  fcarce  ever 
fucceeded..  The  profufion  with  which  the  af. 
fairs  of  princes  arc  always  managed,  renders  it 
almoft  impoiTible  that  they  fhould.  The  agents 
of  a  prince  regard  the  wealth  of  their  mafter  as 
inexhauftiblc  j  are  carelefs  at  what  price  they 
buy,  are  carelefs  at  what  price  they  fellj  are 
carelefs  at  what  expence  they  tranfport  his  goods 
from  one  place  to  another.  Thofe  agents  fre- 
quently live  with  the  profufion  of  princes,  and 
fometimes  too,  in  fpite  of  that  profufion,  and  by 
a  proper  method  of  making  up  their  accounts 
acquire  the  fortunes  of  princes.  It  was  thus,  as 
we  are.  told  by  Machiavel,  that  the  agents  of 
Lorenzo  of  Medicis,  not  a  prince  of  mean  abi- 
lities, carried  on  his  trade.  The  republic  of 
Florence  was  feveral  times  obliged  to  pay  the 
debt  into  which  their  extravagance  had  involved 
him.  He  found  it  convenient,  accordingly,  to 
give  up  the  bufinefs  of  merchant,  the  bulinefs 
6  ta 
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to  which  his  family  had  originally  owed  their  chap. 
fortune,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  to  cm- 
ploy  both  what  remained  of  that  fortune,  and 
the  revenue  of  the  ftate  of  which  he  had  the  dif- 
pofal,  in  projects  and  expences  more  fuitablc  to 
his  (lation. 

No  two  charafters  fcem  more  inconfiftent  than 
thofe  of  trader  and  roverei^i;n.  If  the  trading 
fpirit  of  the  Englifh  I.uft  India  company  renders 
them  very  bad  fovereigns  j  the  fpirit  of  fovereignty 
feems  to  have  rendered  them  equally  bad  traders. 
While  they  were  traders  only  they  managed  their 
trade  fuccefsfuliy,  and  were  able  to  pay  from  their 
profits  a  moderate  dividend  to  the  proprietors  of 
their  ftock.  Since  they  became  fovereigns,  with 
a  revenue  which,  it  is  faid,  was  originally  more 
than  three  millions  fterling,  they  have  been 
obliged  to  beg  the  ordinary  aflfiftance  of  go- 
vernment in  order  to  avoid  immediate  bank- 
ruptcy. In  their  former  fituation,  their  fervants 
in  India  confidered  themfelves  as  the  clerks  of 
merchants:  in  their  prefent  fituation,  thofe  fer- 
vants confider  themfelves  as  the  minUlers  of  fo- 
vereigns. 

A  STATE  may  fometimes  derive  fome  part  of  its 
public  revenue  from  the  intereft  of  money,  as  well 
as  from  the  profits  of  ftock.  If  it  has  amafled 
a  treafure,  it  may  lend  a  part  of  that  treafure, 
either  to  foreign  ftates,  or  to  its  own  fubjefts. 

The  canton  of  Berne  derives  a  confiderable 
revenue  by  lending  a  part  of  its  treafure  to  fo- 
reign ftates  J  that  is,  by  placing  it  in  the  public 
funds  of  the  different  indebted  nations  of  Eu- 
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rope,  chiefly  in  ihote  of  France  and  Kngland.  The 
fccuiity  of  chis  revenue  nuill  depend,  firft,  upon  the 
fixurity  of  tlic  funds  in  which  it  is  placed,  or  upon 
the  good  f.iith  of  the  governnnenc  which  has  the 
management  of  them  ;  and,  fccondly,  upon  the 
certainty  or  probability  of  the  continu.mce  of  peace 
with  the  debtor  nation.  In  the  cafe  of  a  war,  the 
very  Hrll  a6l  of  hoHiihty,  on  the  part  of  the  debtor 
nation,  might  be  the  forfeiture  of  the  funds  of  its 
creditor.  1  his  policy  of  lending  money  to  fo- 
reign dates  is,  fo  far  as  1  know,  peculiar  to  the 
canton  of  Berne. 

TiJi:  city  of  TIamburgh  *  har,  eftablifhed  a 
fort  of  public  pawn-llio[,,  whicii  lends  money 
to  the  fubjc6ts  of  the  liate  upon  pledges  at  fix 
per  cent,  intcrefc.  This  pawn-fliop  or  Lombard, 
as  it  is  called,  adords  a  revenue,  it  is  pretended, 
to  the  rtatc  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  crowns, 
which,  at  four-and-fixpencc  the  crown,  amounts 
t«  33^75^^'  fterling. 

'i'he  government  of  Penfylvania^  without  amalT- 
ing  any  treafure,  invented  a  method  of  lending, 
not  money  indeed,  but  what  is  cquivaL-.t  to 
money,  to  its  fubjcds.  By  advancing  to  pri- 
vate people,  at  intereil,  and  upon  land  fecurity 
to  double  the  value,  paper  bills  of  credit  to  be 
redeemed  fifteen  years  after  their  date,  and  in 
the  mean  time  made  transferrable  from  hand  to 
hand  like  bank  notes,  and  declared  by  act  of  af- 
fembly  to  be  a  legal  tender  in  all  paymiCnts  from 
one   inhabitant  of   the   province    to   another^,    it 


*  See  Mcmoires  conccrnant  Ics  Droits   &  Impofitlons  en 
Europpj  tome  i.  p.  73. 
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raifcd  a  moderate  revenue,  wU'wh  vscnt  a  con- 
fiJcrablc  way  towards  defrayijuT  an  annual  ex- 
pence  of  ab(iUt  4,500/.  the  whole  ordinary  ex- 
pence  of  that  frugal  and  orderly  government. 
I'he  fuccc!..  of  an  cxpeiiicnt  of  this  kind  mud 
have  depended  upon  three  different  circum- 
ftances ;  firfl:,  upon  the  demand  for  fume  other 
inftrument  of  commerce,  bcfidts  gold  and  filvrr 
money ;  or  upon  the  demand  for  <\.rh  a  quantity 
of  conlbinuble  Hock,  as  could  not  be  had  v/ith- 
cut  fending  abroad  the  greater  part  of  their  gold 
and  filver  money,  in  order  to  purch''w  it  i 
fecondly,  upon  the  good  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment which  made  ufe  of  this  expedient ;  am!, 
thirdly,  upon  the  moderation  with  whic'i  t  was 
ufed,  the  whole  value  of  the  paper  bills  of  credit 
never  exceeding  that  of  the  gold  and  filver 
money  which  would  have  been  necelTary  for 
carrying  on  their  circulation,  had  there  been  no 
paper  bills  of  credit.  The  fame  expedient  was  upon 
different  occafions  adopted  by  fevcral  other  Ame- 
rican colonies :  but,  from  want  of  this  moderation, 
it  produced,  in  the  greater  part  of  them,  much 
morediforder  than  conveniency. 

The  unftable  and  perifhabl.  nature  of  Hock 
and  credit,  however,  render  them  unfit  to  be 
traded  to,  as  the  princip.J  funds  of  that  fure, 
fleady  and  permanent  revenue,  wliich  can  alone 
give  fecurity  and  dignity  to  government.  The 
government  of  no  great  nation,  that  was  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  flicpherd  (late,  feems  ever  to 
have  derived  the  greater  part  of  its  public  re- 
venue from  fuch  fources. 

R  4  Land 
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Land  is  a  fund  of  a  more  (lablc  and  perma- 
nent nature;  and  the  rent  of  public  lands,  ac- 
cordingly, has  been  the  principal  fource  of  the 
public  revenue  of  many  a  great  nation  that 
was  much  advanced  beyond  the  Ihepherd  (late. 
From  the  produce  or  rent  of  the  public  lands> 
the  ancient  republics  of  Greece  and  Italy  de- 
rived, for  a  long  time,  the  greater  part  of  that 
revenue  which  defrayed  the  neceflary  expences 
of  the  commonwealth.  The  rent  of  the  crown 
lands  conftituted  for  a  long  time  the  greater 
part  of  the  revenue  of  the  ancient  fovereigns  of 
Europe.  , 

War,  and  the  preparation  for  war,  are  the 
two  circumllances  which  in  modern  times  occa- 
fion  the  greater  part  of  the  neceflary  expence  of 
all  great  ftates.  But  in  the  ancient  republics  of 
Greece  and  Italy  every  citizen  was  a  foldier, 
who  both  lerved  and  prepared  himfelf  for  fervice 
at  his  own  expence.  Neither  of  thofe  two  cir- 
cumllances, therefore,  could  occafion  any  very 
confiderable  expence  to  the  ftate.  The  rent  of 
a  very  moderate  landed  eftate  might  be  fully 
fufRcient  for  defraying  all  the  other  neceflary  ex- 
pences of  government. 

In  the  ancient  monarchies  of  Europe,  the 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  times  fufficiently 
prepared  the  great  body  of  the  people  for  war  j 
and. when  they  took  the  field,  they  were,  by  the 
condition  of  their  feudal  tenures,  to  be  main- 
tained,  either  at  their  own  expence,  or  at  that 
of  their  immediate  lords,  without  bringing  any 
new  charge  upon  the  fovereign.  The  other  ex- 
pences 
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pcnces  of  government  were,  the  greater  part  of  c  h  a  p. 
them,  very  moderate.  The  adminiftration  of  * ' 
juftice,  it  has  been  (hcwnj  indead  of  being  a 
caufe  of  expence,  was  a  fource  of  revenue.  The 
labour  of  the  country  people,  for  three  days 
before  and  for  three  tlays  after  harveft,  was 
thought  a  fund  fufficient  for  making  and  main- 
taining all  the  bridges,  highways,  and  other 
public  works  which  the  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try was  fuppofed  to  require.  In  thofe  days  the 
principal  expence  of  the  fovereign  Icems  to  have 
confifted  in  the  maintenance  of  his  own  family 
and  houfhold.  The  officers  of  his  houfliold,  ac- 
cordingly, were  then  the  great  officers  of  ftate. 
The  lord  treafurer  received  his  rents.  The  lord 
fteward  and  lord  chamberlain  looked  after  the 
expence  of  his  family.  The  care  of  his  (tables 
was  committed  to  the  lord  conftable  and  the  lord 
marfhal.  His  houfes  were  all  built  in  the  form 
ofcaftles,  and  feem  to  have  been  the  principal 
fortrefles  which  he  poffefled.  The  keepers  of 
thofe  houfes  or  caftles  might  be  confidered  as  a 
fort  of  military  governors.  They  feem  to  have 
been  the  only  military  officers  whom  it  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  maintain  in  time  of  peace.  In  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  the  rent  of  a  great  landed  eftate  might, 
upon  ordinary  occafions,  very  well  defray  all  the 
neceflary  expences  of  government. 

In  the  prefent  (late  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
civilized  monarchies  of  Europe,  the  rent  of  all 
the  lands  in  the  country,  managed  as  they  pro- 
bably would  be  if  they  all  belonged  to  one  pro- 
prietor, would  fcarce  perhaps  amount  to  the  or- 
dinary 
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BOOK  dinary  revenue  which  they  levy  upon  the  people 
^  even  in  peaceable  times.      The  ordinary  revenue 
of  Great    Britain,    for    example,    including    not 
only  what  is    necefiary   for  defraying  the  current 
expence  of  the  year,   but  for  paying  the   intereft: 
of  ihc   public   debts,   and  for  finking   a    part   of 
the  capital  of  thofe   debts,   amounts  to  upwards 
of  ten  millions  a  year.     But  the  land  tax,  at  four 
Ihillings    in    the   pound,    falls  fliort  of  two   mil- 
lions  a  year.       This  land  tax,    as  it   is  called* 
however,   is   fuppofcd   to   be  one -fifth,  not  only 
of  the  rent  of  all  the  land,  but  of  that  of  all  the 
houfes,  and  of  the  intereft  of  all  the  capital  fi^ock 
of  Great  Britain,  that  part    of    it  only  excepted 
which  is  either  lent  to  the  public,  or  employed 
as  farming   llock  in   the  cultivation  of  land.     A 
very  confiderable  part  of  the  produce  of  this  tax 
arifes  from  the  rent  of  houfes,   at\d   the   intereft. 
of   capital  ftock.      Tl  j  land  tax   of  the   city  of 
London,    for    example,    at   four    (hillings  in  the 
pound,  amounts  to  123,399/.  6s.  yd.     That  of 
the  city  of  Weftminfter,    10  63,092/.    is.    ^d. 
That  of  the  palaces  of  Wiiitehall  and  St.  James's, 
1030,754/.  6  s.  3^.     A  certain  proportion  of  the 
land  tax  is  in  the  fame  manner  affefied  upon  all 
the  other  cities  and  towns  corporate  in  the  king- 
dom,   and   arifes    almoft   altogether,    either  from 
the  rent  of  houfes,  or  from  what  is  fuppofed  to 
be    the    intereft   of   trading    and   capital    ftock, 
According  to  the  eftimation,  therefore,  by    which 
Great  Britain  is  rated  to  the  land-tax,  the  whole 
mafs  of  revenue  arifing  from  the  rent  of  all  the 
Jands,  frorn  that  of  all  the  houfes,  and  from  the 

intereft 
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intcreft  of  all  the  capical  fic.k,   that  n;irt  of  it  c  h  a  p. 

11 

only  excepted   which  is   cither  lent  to  the  pub- 
lic,    or    employed    in    the    cultivation    of  land, 
does  not  exceed  ten  millions  fteriing  a   yean,  the 
ordinary  revenue  which  government  levies  upon 
the  people  even  in  j.jaceable  times.      The  cfti- 
mation  by  which   Great  Brituin  is   rated  to  tlie 
land-tax  is,    no  doubt,    taking  tlie   whole   king- 
dom   at  an    average,  very  much  below  the  real 
value ;   though  in   feveral  particular  counties  and 
diftrids    it   is   faid    to    be    nearly    equal  to   that 
value.     The   rent  of  the    lands   alone,   exclufive 
of  that  of  houfes,    and   of  the  intcreft  of  ftock, 
has   by  many   people  been   eftimated   at   twenty 
millions,  an  eftimation  made  in  a  great  mcafurc 
at  random,  and  which,  I  apprehend,  is  as  likely 
to   be   above  as  below   the    truth.      But   if  the 
lands   of  Great   Britain,    in  the  prefcnt  (late  of 
their  cultivation,   do  not  afford  a  rent  of  more 
than  twenty  millions  a  year,  they  could  not  well 
afford    the   half,    moft   probably  not   the  fourth 
part  of  that  rent,  if  they  all  belonged  to  a  fingle 
proprietor,    and   were   put  under    the    negligent, 
expenfive,    and   oppreffive    management    of   his 
faflors  and  agents.      The  crown  lands  of  Great 
Britain  do  not  at  prefent  afford  the  fourth  part 
of  the   rent,    which    could    probably   be  drawn 
from  them  if  they  were  the  property  of  private 
perfons.      If   the    crown  lands   were   more   ex- 
tenfive,  it  is  probable  they  would  be  ftili  worfe 
managed. 

The    revenue    which   the  great  body   of  the 
people  derives  from  land  is  in  proportion,   not 

to 
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B  op  K  to  the  rent,    but  to  the  produce  of  the  land. 
The  whole  annual  produce  of  the  land  of  every 
country,  if  we  except  what  is  referved  for  feed, 
is  either  annually   confumed   by  the  great  body 
of  'he  people,   or  exchanged  fo~  fomething  ellc 
that  is    confumed   by    them.      Whatever  keeps 
down   the  produce  of  the   land    below   what   it 
would  otherwife  rife  to,  keeps  down  the  revenue 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  ftill  Hiore  than 
it  does  that   of  the   proprietors  of  land.      The 
rent  of  land,  that  portion  of  the  produce  which 
belongs  to    the   proprietors,    is   fcarce  anywhere 
in   Great  Britain    fuppofed   to  be   more  than   a 
third  part  of  the  whole  produce.      If  the  land, 
which   in  one  ftate  of  cultivation  affords  a  rent 
of  ten  millions  fterling  a  year,  would  in  another 
afford  a  rent  of  twenty  millions ;  the  rent  being, 
in  both  cafes,  fuppofed  a  third  part  of  the  pro- 
duce j    the  revenue  of  the  proprietors  would  be 
lefs  than  it  otherwife  might  be  by  ten  millions 
a  year  only  j   but  the  revenue  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people  would   be  lefs   than    it  otherwife 
might  be    by   thirty  millions   a   year,    deducing 
only   what   would    be   neceifary  for   feed.      The 
population  of  the  country  would  be   lefs  by   the 
number  of  people  which  thirty  millions  a  year, 
deducing  always   the   feed,    could  maintain,  ac- 
cording  to   the   particular    mo'ie  of   living   and 
exf>ence  which  might  take  place  in  the  different 
ranks  of  men  among  whom  the  remainder  was 
diftributed. 

Though  there  is  not  at  prefent,   in  Europe, 
any  civilized  ftate  of  any  kind  which  derives  the 

greater 
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greater  part  of  its  public  revenue  from  the  rent  chap. 
of  lands  which  are  the  property  of  the  ftatc  j  yet, 
in  all  the  great  monarchies  of  Europe,  there  arc 
ftill  many  large  trafls  of  land  which  belong  to 
the  crown.  They  are  generally  forcftj  and 
fometimes  foreft  where,  after  travelling  fcveral 
miles,  you  will  fcarce  find  a  fingle  tree  -,  a  mere 
wafte  and  lofs  of  country  in  refped  both  of  pro- 
duce and  population.  In  every  great  monarclvy 
of  Europe  the  fale  of  the  crown  lands  would 
produce  a  very  large  fum  of  money,  which,  if 
applied  to  the  payment  of  the  puj^ .  debts, 
would  deliver  from  mortgage  a  much  greater 
revenue  than  any  which  thofe  lands  have  ever 
afforded  to  the  crown.  In  countries  where 
lands,  improved  and  cultivated  very  highly,  and 
yielding  at  the  time  of  fale  as  great  a  rent  as  cai 
eafily  be  got  from  them,  commonly  fell  at  thirty 
years  purchafej  the  unimproved,  uncultivated, 
and  low-rented  crown  lands  might  well  be  cx- 
peclef;  to  fell  ar  forty,  fifty,  or  fixty  years  pur- 
chafe.  The  crown  might  immediately  enjoy 
the  revenue  which  this  great  price  would  redeem 
from  mortgage.  In  the  courfe  of  a  few  years 
it  would  probably  enjoy  another  revenue.  When 
the  ^rown  lands  had  become  private  property, 
they  would,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  be- 
come well-impravcd  and  well-cultivated.  The 
increafe  of  their  produce  would  increafe  the  po- 
pulation of  the  country,  by  augmenting  the  re- 
venue and  confumption  of  the  people.  But  the 
revenue  which  the  crown  derives  from  the  du- 
ties   ©r  cuftoms   and    cxcife,    would    neceffariiy 

increafe 
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BOOK  incrcaft  with   the  revenue   and    confumption    of 
^'      the  people.  '   • ' 

The  revenue,  which,  in  Jtiy  civiliztd  mo- 
narchy, the  crown  derives  Trom  the  cro^:'.  hnds, 
though  it  appears  to  coft  nothing  to  imiivi  luals, 
in  reality  ccHs  more  co  the  fociety  than  ^  crhaps 
any  other  equal  revenue  which  the  crown  enjoys. 
It  would,  in  all  cafls,  be  for  the  inrcclt  <f  the 
fociety  to  replace  this  revenue  to  tht*  crown  by 
fome  other  equal  revenue,  and  t  i  div'de  the 
lands  among  the  people,  vvhich  could  liOt  well 
be  done  better,  perhaps,  than  by  expofing  them 
iO  public  fale. 

Lands,  for  the  purpofes  of  pleafure  and  mag- 
nificence, parks,  gardens,  public  walks,  &c. 
pofTeflions  which  are  evtry  where  confidered  as 
caufesof  expence,  not  as  fources  of  revenue,  feem 
to  be  the  only  lands  which,  in  a  great  and  civi- 
lized monarchy,  ought  to  belong  to  the  crown. 

Public  ftock  and  public  lands,  therefore,  the 
two  fources  of  revenue  which  may  peculiarly  be- 
long to  the  fovereign  or  commonwealth,  being  both 
improper  and  infufficicnt  funds  for  defraying  the 
necefiary  expence  of  any  great  and  civilized  ftate  j 
it  remains  that  this  expence  muft,  the  greater  part 
of  it,  be  defrayed  by  taxes  of  one  kind  or  another; 
the  people  contributing  a  part  of  their  own  private 
revenue  in  order  to  make  up  a  public  revenue  to 
the  fovereign  or  commonwealth. 
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PART.    11. 
Of  Taxes. 


'T'HE  private  revenue  of  individuals,  it  has 
been  (hewn  in  the  firft  book  of  this  Inquiry, 
arifc^s  ultimately  from  three  different  fouicesj 
Rent,  Profit,  and  Wages.  Every  tax  muft 
finally  be  paid  from  fome  one  or  other  of  thofe 
three  different  forts  of  revenue,  or  from  all  of 
them  indifferently.  I  fhall  endeavour  to  give 
the  befl  account  I  can,  firft,  of  thofe  taxes  which, 
it  is  intended,  (hould  fail  upon  rent;  fecond- 
ly,  of  thofe  which,  it  is  intended,  fliould  fall 
upon  profit  J  thirdly,  of  thofe  which,  it  is  in- 
tended, fhould  fall  upon  wages  j  and,  fourthly, 
of  thofe  which,  it  is  intended,  Ihould  fall  indif- 
ferently upon  all  thofe  three  different  fourccs  of 
private  revenue.  The  particular  confideration  of 
each  of  thefe  four  different  forts  of  taxes  will  divide 
the  fecond  part  of  the  prefent  chapter  into  four 
articles,  three  of  which  will  require  feveral  other 
fubdivifions.  Many  of  thofe  taxes,  it  will  appear 
from  the  following  review,  are  not  finally  paid 
from  the  fund,  or  fource  of  revenue,  upon  which 
it  was  intended  they  (hould  fall. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  examination  of  parti- 
cular taxes,  it  is  neceflary  to  premile  the  four  fol- 
lo-.^ing  maxims  with  regard  to  taxes  in  general. 

I.  The  fubjeds  of  every  ftate  ought  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  fupporc  of  the  government, 
as  nearly  as  poffible,  in  proportion  to  tlieir  re- 
fpeclive  abilities  j  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the 
S  revenue 
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B  oj)  K  revenue  which  they  refpcflivcly  enjoy  under  the 
protection  of  the  (late.  The  cxpence  of  govern- 
ment to  the  individuals  of  a  great  nation,  is  like 
the  expence  of  management  to  the  joint  tenants 
of  a  great  eftate,  who  are  all  obliged  to  con- 
tribute in  proportion  to  their  refpeftive  interefts 
in  the  eftate.  In  the  obfervation  or  negle£fc  of 
this  maxim  confifts,  what  is  called  the  equality 
or  inequality  of  taxation.  Every  tax,  it  mu(t  be 
obferved  once  for  all,  which  falls  Bnally  upon 
one  only  of  the  three  forts  of  revenue  above 
menti  lid,  is  neceflarily  unequal,  in  fo  far  as  it 
doe ;  not:  iiVcfl  the  other  two.  In  the  following  ex- 
amitiatiun  <:(  different  taxes  I  (hall  feldom  take 
much  iTuiihcr  notice  of  this  fort  of  inequality, 
but  (hall,  in  moft  cafes,  confine  my  obfervations 
to  that  inequality  which  is  occafioned  by  a  par- 
ticular tax  falling  unequally  upon  that  par- 
ticular fort  of  private  revenue  which  is  affedted 
by  it. 

II.  The  tax  which  each  individual  is  bound  to 
pay  ought  to  be  certain,  and  not  arbitrary.  The 
time  of  payment,  the  manner  of  payment,  the 
quantity  to  be  paid,  ought  all  to  be  clear  and 
plain  to  the  contributor,  and  to  every  other  per- 
fon.  Where  it  is  otherwifc,  every  perfon  fubjefb 
to  the  tax  is  put  more  or  lefs  in  the  power  of  the 
tax-gatherer,  who  can  either  aggravate  the  tax 
upon  any  obnoxious  contributor,  or  extort,  by 
the  terror  of  fuch  aggravation,  fome  preient  or 
perquifite  to  himfelf.  The  uncertainty  of  taxa- 
tion encourages  the  iniulence  and  favours  the  cor- 
ruption of  an  order  of  mvii:  vho  arc  na:*:  :^!y  un- 
popular. 
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popular,  even  where  they  arc  neither  infolent  nor  chap. 
corrupt.  The  certainty  of  what  each  individual 
ought  to  pay  is,  in  taxation,  a  matter  of  fo  great 
importance,  that  a  very  confiderable  degree  of 
inequality,  it  appears,  I  believe,  from  the  expe- 
rience of  all  nations,  is  not  near  fo  great  an  evil 
as  a  very  fmall  degree  of  uncertainty. 

III.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time, 
or  in  the  manner,  in  which  it  is  moft  likely  to  be 
convenient  for  the  contributor  to  pay  it.  A  tax 
upon  the  rent  of  land  or  of  houfes,  payable  at  the 
(cime  term  at  which  fuch  rents  are  ufually  paid, 
is  levied  at  the  time  when  it  is  moft  likely  to  be 
convenient  for  the  contributor  to  pay ;  or,  when 
he  is  moft  likely  to  have  wherewithal  to  pay. 
Taxes  upon  fuch  confumable  goods  as  are  articles 
of  luxury,  are  all  finally  paid  by  the  conrinncr, 
and  generally  in  a  mann  r  that  is  very  convenient 
for  him.  He  pays  them  by  little  and  little,  as  be 
has  occafion  to  buy  the  goods.  As  he  is  at  li- 
berty too,  either  to  b;'.y,  or  not  to  buy,  as  he 
pleafes,  it  muft  be  hia  own  fatilt  if  he  ever  fuffers 
any  confiderable  inconveniency  from  fuch  taxes. 

IV.  Every  tax  ought  ro  be  fo  contrived  as 
both  to  take  out  and  to  k..ep  out  of  the  pocinL'ts 
of  the  people  as  little  as  poffible,  over  and  above 
what  it  brings  ii.to  the  public  treafury  of  the 
ftace.  A  fjc  may  either  take  out  or  keep  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  people  a  great  deal  more  than 
it  brings  into  the  public  treafury,  in  the  four 
'">llowing  way:,.      Firft,    the  levying   of  it   may 

-nuire  a  great  n'in.ber  of  officers,  whofe  falaries 

m;^y  eat  up  the  greater  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
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B  o  o  K  tax,   and  whofc  pcrquifites   may  impofe   another 
sclditional  tax   upon   the    people.      Secondly,    it 
.T»u/  obftrudl  the  induftry  of  the  people,  and  dif- 
courage  them  from  applying  to  certain  branches 
of  bufinefs   which  might  give   maintenance  and 
employment    to     great     multitudes.      While    it 
obliges  the  p;/>'  le  to  pay,  it  may  thus  diminifh, 
or   perhaps   deftroy,    fomt    of   the   funds   which 
might  enable  them  more  eafily  to  do  fo.     Thirdly, 
by  the  forfeitures  and  other  penalties  which  thofe 
unfortunate   individuals   incur    who   attempt   un- 
fuccefsfully  to  evade  the  tax,   it  may  frequently 
ruin  them,  and  thereby  put  an  end  to  the  benefit 
which  the  community  might  have  received  from 
the  employment  of  their  capitals.      An  injudici- 
ous tax  offers  a  great  temptation  to  fmuggling. 
But  the  penalties  of  fmuggling  muft  rife  in  pro- 
portion to  the  temptation.     The  law,  contra  *^  to 
all  the  ordinary  principles  of  juftice,  firft  creates 
the  temptation,  and  then  punifties  thofe  who  yield 
t">  it  i    and  it  commonly  enhances  the  punifhment 
too  in  proportion  to  the  very  circumftance  which 
ought  CLitainly  to  alleviate  it,  the  temptation  to 
commit   the   crime*.      Fourthly,    by    fubjefting 
the  people  to  the  frequent  vifits  and  the  odious 
examina<ion  of  the  tax-gatherers,    it  may  expofc 
them  to  ri.jch  unneceflary  trouble,  vexation,  and 
opp-  jfTior. ;   and  though  vexation  is  not,   ftriftly 
fpea.^iHg,    expence,    it  is  certainly  equivalent  to 
lie  ♦ixpence  at  which  every  man  would  be  will- 
ing; to  redeem  himfelf  from  it.     It  is  in  fome  one 
or  other  of  thefc  four  different  ways  that  taxes 


•  See  Sketches  of  the  Hiftory  of  Man,  page  474.  Sc  feq. 
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are  frequently  fo  much  more  burdcnfome  to  the  c  h  a  p. 
people  than  ihcy  are  beneficial  to  the  fovcrcign.        -^     '  ^ 

The  evident  jufticc  and  utility  of  the  fore- 
going maxims  have  recommended  them  more  or 
lei's  to  the  attention  of  all  nations.  All  nations 
have  endeavoured,  to  the  bed  of  their  ji:df»menr, 
to  render  their  taxes  as  equal  as  they  could  con- 
trive; as  certain,  as  convenient  to  the  contri- 
butor, both  in  the  time  and  in  the  mode  of  pay- 
ment, and  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  which 
they  brought  to  the  prince,  as  little  burdenfome 
to  the  people.  The  following  fhort  review  of  fome 
of  the  principal  taxes  which  have  aken  place  in 
different  ages  and  countries  will  fhow,  that  the 
endeavours  of  all  nations  have  not  in  this  relpedt 
been  equally  fuccefsful. 

Article    T. 
7'axes  upon  Rent.     Taxes  upon  the  Rent  of  Land, 

A  TAX  upon  the  rent  of  land  may  either  be 
impofed  according  to  a  certain  canon,  every 
diftrid  being  valued  at  a  certain  rent,  which 
valuation  is  not  afterwards  to  be  altered ;  or  it 
may  be  impofed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  vary  with 
every  variation  in  the  real  rent  of  the  land,  and 
to  rife  or  fall  with  the  improvement  or  <!ecIenfio:i 
of  its  cultivation.  •  .^ 

A  LAND-TAX  which,  like  that  of  Great  Britain, 
is  affcired  upon  each  diftrift  according  to  a  cer- 
tain invariable  caaon,  though  it  fhould  be  equal 
at  the  time  of  its  tirft  eftabliilimcnr,  neceffiirily 
bt.'Co:iies   unequal   in    procefs  of  time,   according 
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BOOK  to  the  unequal  dc^^rccs  oi  improvement  or  ncglcdl: 
in   the   tuitivaiion  of  the   didcrcnt  parts  of  the 
country.      In   I'-ngUnd,    the    valuation    according 
to  whicli  ilic  dinVrtnt  counties  and  pariflics  were 
allMlcd   to  tlic  land  tax   by  the   4th  of  William 
and  Mary,  was  very  unequal  even  at  its  firll  cfta- 
bliflimci.t.      This   tax,    therefore,    fo   far  olFends 
againft  the  fiift  of  the  four  maxims  above-men- 
tioned.      It   is  perfcdly   agreeable  to   the  other 
three.     It  is  perfedly  certain.     The  time  of  pay- 
ment for  the  tax,  being  the  fame  as  that  fur  the 
rent,  is  as  convenient  as  it  can  be  to  the  contri- 
butor.     Though  the  landlord  is  in  all  cafes  the 
real  contributor,   the  tax  is  commonly  advanced 
by  the   tenant,  to  whom  the  landlord  is  obliged 
to  allow  it  in  the  payment  of  the  rent.     This  tax 
is  levied    by  a  much  imajler  number  of  officers 
than    any   other   which  affords   nearly    the    fame 
revenue.     As  the  tax  upon  each  dillrid  does  not 
rife  with   the  ri!c  of  the  rent,  the  fovereign  does 
not  fhare  in  the  profits  of  the  landlord's  improve- 
ments.     Thofe    improvements   fometimes    con- 
tribute,   indeed,    to   the   difcharge   of    the   other 
landlords  of  the  dillrid.     But  the  aggravation  of 
the  tax,  which  this  may  fometimes  occafion  upon 
a  particular  efhite,  is  always  lb  vtry  fmall,  that 
it  never  can  difcourage  thole  improvements,  nor 
keep  down   the  produce  of  the  land  below  what 
it  would  otherwife  rife  to.     As  it  has  no  tendency 
to  diminilh  the   quantity,  it   can    have   none  to 
raife  the  price  of  that  produce.     It  does  not  ob- 
ftrufl  the  induflry  of  the  people.     It  fubjed^s  the 
landlord   to  no   other   inconveniency    bclidcs   the 
iinavoidabic  one  of  paying  the  tax. 
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The  advantage,  however,  which  the  landlord  c  ir  a  p. 
has  derived  from  the  invariable  conllancy  of  the 
valuation  by  which  all  the  land^  of  Circat  IJiitain 
arc  rated  to  the  land-tax,  has  been  principally 
owing  to  foiTie  circumftanccs  altogether  extrane- 
ous to  the  nature  of  the  rax. 

It  has  been  owing  in  \).\rt  to  the  great  profpe- 
rity  of  alinofl:  every  part  of  the  country,  the  rents 
of  alinoll  all  the  edates  of  Great  Britain  having, 
fuKc  the  time  when  this  valuation  was  Hilt  ella- 
blirticd,  been  continually  rifiiif^,  and  fcarce  any 
of  them  having  fallen.  The  la; idiot dij,  therefore, 
have  almoll  all  gained  the  difierence  between  the 
tax  which  they  would  have  paid,  according  to 
the  prefent  rent  of  their  ellaccs,  and  that  which 
they  a(5lually  pay  according  to  the  ancient  valua- 
tion. Had  the  (late  of  the  country  been  different, 
had  rents  been  gradually  falling  in  conlec]uence  of 
tiie  declenfion  of  cultivation,  the  lantilords  would 
alniofl  all  have  loll  this  difference,  in  the  ftatc 
of  things  which  has  happened  to  take  place  fince 
the  revolution,  the  conflancy  of  the  valuation 
has  been  advantageous  to  the  landlord  and  hurt- 
ful to  the  fovereijjrn.  In  a  different  ftate  of  thiiu^s 
it  might  have  been  advantageous  to  the  fuvc- 
reign  and  hurtful  to  the  landlord. 

As  the  tax  is  made  payable  in  money,  fo  the 
valuation  of  the  land  is  exprefied  in  irioney. 
Sin.e  the  eflablifliment  of  this  valuation  the  value 
of  filver  has  been  pretty  unif()rm,  and  there  has 
been  no  alteration  in  the  ilandard  of  the  coin 
cither  as  to  v;eight  or  finenefs.  Had  filver  lifen 
confiderably  in  its  value,  as  it  ieems  to  have  done 
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BOOK   in  the  courfe  of  the  two  centuries  which  preceded 
N,    ,'    _f  the   difcovery    of    the   mines    of    America,    thr 
conftancy   of   the   valuarion  might    have   proved 
very  opprefTive  to  the  landlord.     Had  filver  fallen 
confiderably  in  its   value,    as  it  certainly  did  for 
about  a  century   at   lead   after   the   difcovery   of 
thofe    mines,    the    fame    conftancy    of  valuation 
would  have  reduced  very  much  this  branch  of  the 
revenue  of  the  foyereign.     Had  any  confiderable 
alteration   been   made   in    the   ftandard     of    the 
money,    either  by   finking  the  fame  quantity  of 
filver  to  a  lower  denomination,  or  by  raifing  it  to 
a  higher;    had  an  ounce  of  filver,  for  example, 
inftead   of  being   coined    into  five   (hillings   and 
twopence,  been  coined,    either  into  pieces   which 
bore  (o  low  a  denomination  as  two  (hillings  and 
levenpence,  or  into  pieces  which  bore  fo  high  a 
one  as  ten  (hillings  and  four-pence,  it  would   in 
the  one  cafe  have  hurt  the  revenue  of  the  pro- 
prietor, in  the  other  that  of  the  fovereign. 

In  circumftances,  therefore,  fomcvvhat  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  which  have  adually  taken 
place,  this  conftancy  of  valuation  might  have 
been  a  very  great  inconveniency,  either  to  the 
contributors,  or  to  the  commonwealth.  In  the 
courfe  of  ages  fuch  circumftances,  however, 
muft,  at  fome  time  or  other,  happen.  But 
though  empires,  like  all  the  other  works  of  men, 
have  all  hitherto  proved  moi  tal,  yet  every  empire 
aims  at  immortality.  E-very  conftitution,  there- 
fore, which  it  is  meant  fliouid  be  as  permanent 
as  tlx  empire  itfclf,  ought  to  be  convenient,  not 
in  ccitain  circumftances  only,  but  in  all  circum- 
6  ftanccs ; 
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(lances ;  or  ought  to  be  fuited,  not  to  thofe  cir-  chap. 
cumdances    wiiich    are    tranfitory,  occafional,   or  t,^^»,j 
accidental,   but  to  thofe  which  arc  necelFary,  and 
therefore  always  the  fame. 

A  TAX  upon  the  rent  of  land  which  varies  with 
every  variation  of  the  rent,  or  which  rifes  and 
falls  according  to  the  improvement  or  negleft  of 
cultivation,,  is  recommended  by  that  fe6t  of  men 
of  letters  in  France,  who  call  themfelves  the 
ceconomifts,  as  the  mod  equitable  of  all  taxes. 
All  taxes,  they  pretend,  fall  ultimately  upon  the 
rent  of  land,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  impofed 
equally  upon  the  fund  which  mufi:  finally  pay 
them.  That  all  taxes  ought  to  fall  as  equally  as 
pofllblc  upon  the  fund  which  muft  finally  pay 
them,  is  certainly  true.  But  without  entering 
into  the  difagreeable  difcuffion  of  the  metaphy- 
fical  arguments  by  which  they  fupport  their  very 
ingenious  theory,  it  will  fufficicntly  appear,  from 
the  following  review,  what  are  the  taxes  which 
fail  finally  upon  the  rent  of  the  land,  and  what 
are  thofe  which  fall  finally  upon  fome  other  fund. 

In  the  Venetian  territory  all  the  arable  lands 
which  are  given  in  leafe  to  farmers  are  taxed  at  a 
tenth  of  the  rent*.  The  leai'es  are  recorded  in 
a  public  regifler  which  is  kept  by  the  officers 
of  revenue  in  each  province  or  diftrid.  When 
the  proprietor  cultivates  his  own  lands,  chey  are 
valued  according  to  an  equitable  eftimation,  and 
he  is  allowed  a  dcdudion  of  one- fifth  of  the  tax, 
i'o  that  for  luch  lands  he  pays  only  eight  inllead 
of  ten  per  cent,  of  the  fuppofed  rent. 

*  Mcmoircs  conccrnant  les  Droits,  p.  240,   241, 
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A  LAND-TAX  of  this  kinc)  is  certainly  more 
equal  than  the  land-tax  of  i- ngland.  It  might 
not,  perhaps,  be  altogether  lb  certain,  and  the 
an'cflnient  of  the  tax  might  frequently  orcafion  a 
good  deal  more  trouble  to  the  landlord.  It 
miglit  too  be  a  good  deal  more  cxpenfive  in  the 
levying. 

Slch  a  fyftcm  of  adn.iniftration,  however, 
might  perhaps  be  contrived  as  would,  in  a  great 
meafure,  both  prevent  this  uncertainty  and  mode- 
rate this  expence. 

The  landiord  and  tenant,  for  example,  might 
jointly  be  obliged  to  record  their  leafe  in  a 
public  regifter.  Proper  penalties  might  be  en- 
acted againlt  concealing  or  mifr^piclenting  any 
of  the  conditions  J  and  if  part  of  thofe  penalties 
were  to  be  paid  to  cither  ot  the  two  parties  who 
informed  againll  and  convided  the  other  of  fuch 
concealment  or  mifreprefentation,  it  would  ef- 
feclually  deter  them  from  combining  together  in 
order  to  defraud  the  public  revenue.  All  the 
conditions  of  the  leafe  might  be  fulliciently  known 
from  fuch  a  record. 

Some  landlords,  inftead  of  raifing  the  rent, 
take  a  fine  for  the  rcncvval  of  the  leafe.  This 
pradlice  is  in  mod  cafes  the  expedient  of  a  fpend- 
thrift,  who  for  a  fum  of  ready  money  fells  a 
future  revenue  of  much  greater  value.  It  is  in 
mod  cafes,  therefore,  hurtful  to  the  landlord. 
It  is  frequently  hurtful  to  the  tenant,  and  it 
it  is  always  hurr/ul  to  the  community.  It  fre- 
quently takes  from  the  tenant  fo  great  a  part  of 
his  capital,  and  thereby  dimit/flies  fo  maich  his 
{ibiliiy  to  cultivate    the    land,    that    he    finds    it 
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nr»ore  difficult  to  pay  a  Imall  rent  than  it  would  c  h  a  !». 
other  Wile  have  been  to  pay  a  great  one.  What- 
ever diminifhes  his  ability  to  cultivate,  necellaiily 
keeps  down,  below  what  it  would  otherwile  have 
been^  the  ir.yit  important  part  of  the  revenue  of 
the  community.  By  rendering  the  tax  upon  fuch 
fines  a  good  deal  heavier  than  upon  t!ie  ordi- 
nary rent,  this  huriful  pradice  might  be  dif- 
couraged,  to  the  no  fmall  advantage  of  all  the 
different  paities  concerned,  of  the  landlord,  of  the 
tenant,  of  the  fovereign,  and  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

Some   leafes   prefcribe    to  the   tenant  a  certain 
mode   of  cultivation,  and  a  certain   liicceffion  of 
crop>  during  the  whole  continuance  of  the  leafe. 
This  condition,   which    is    generally    the  effc6l  of 
the  landlord's  conceit  of  his   own  fuperior  know- 
led^!;c  (a  conceit   in   mod  cafes  very  ill  founded), 
ought   aUvays  to  be   confidered    as    an   additional 
rent,    as    a  rent  in  fervice  inftcad    of  a    rent    in 
money.      In    order    to    difcou.  -ge   the    pradice, 
which   is  generally    a  foolifli  one,   this    fpecies  of 
rent    might    be    valued    rat-ier  high,    and  confe- 
quently    taxed    fomewhar    higher    than    common 
money  rents. 

Some  landlords,  ir,flcad  of  a  rent  in  money, 
require  a  rent  in  kind,  in  corn,  cattle,  pouKry, 
wine,  oil,  &c.  others  ^^gain  require  a  rent  jn  fer- 
vice. Such  rents  are  always  more  hurtful  to  the 
tenant  than  beneficial  to  the  landlord.  They 
eitiier  take  more  or  keep  more  out  of  the  pocket 
of  the  former,  than  they  put  into  that  of  the 
In  every  country  where  they  take  place, 
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the  iciunts  are  poor  and  beggarly,  pretty  much 
accoiding  to  the  degree  in  which  they  take  place, 
jiy  valuing,  in  the  I'air.e  manner,  fuch  rents  ra- 
ther hi"h,  and  conilquently  taxing  them  Tumewhat 
hi'^her  than  common  money  rent.s,  a  pradicc  which 
is  hurtful  to  the  whole  community  might  perhaps 
be  iufficicntly  difcouraged. 

W'HiiN  the  landlord  chofe  to  occupy  himfclf  a 
part  of  his  own  lands,  the  rent  might  be  valued 
accordin"  to  an  equitable  arbitration  of  the 
fiuiners  and  laiidlorcis  in  die  neighbourhood,  and 
a  model  .te  abatement  of  the  tax  might  be 
grinted  to  him,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the 
Venetian  territory;  provided  the  rent  of  the 
landj  which  he  occupied  did  not  exceed  a  certain 
fum.  It  is  of  importance  that  the  landlord 
fliould  be  encouraged  to  cultivate  a  part  of  his 
own  land.  His  capital  is  gene -ally  greater  than 
that  of  the  tenant,  and  with  lefs  fkill  he  can  fic- 
qviently  raife  a  greater  produce.  The  landlord 
can  afford  to  try  experiments,  and  is  generally 
difpofed  to  do  fo.  His  unfuccefsful  experi- 
ments occafion  only  a  moderate  lofs  to  himfelf. 
His  fuccefsful  ones  contribute  to  the  improve- 
ment and  better  cultivation  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. It  might  be  of  importance,  however,  that 
the  abatement  of  die  tax  fhould  encourage  him 
to  cultivate  to  a  certain  extent  only.  If  t!'.e 
landlords  Hioukl,  the  greater  part  of  them,  be 
tempted  to  farm  the  whole  of  their  own  lands, 
the  country  (iurtead  of  fober  and  induflrioui 
tenants,  who  are  bound  by  their  own  intereft  ro 
cultivate  as   well  as    their   cr.oital   and   fl;iil  will 
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allow  them)  would  be  filled  with  idle  and  pro- 
fligate bailiffs,  whofe  abufivc  managcmenc  would 
ibon  degrade  the  cultivation,  and  reduce  the  an- 
nual produce  of  the  land,  to  the  diminution,  not 
only  of  the  revenue  of  their  mafters,  but  of  the 
mod  important  part  of  that  of  the  whole  fo- 
ciety. 

Such  a  fyftem  of  adminiftration  might,  per- 
haps, free  a  tax  of  this  kind  from  any  degree  of 
uncertainty  which  could  occafion  either  oppref- 
fion  or  inconvenicncy  to  the  contributor;  and 
might  at  the  fame  time  ferve  to  introduce  into 
the  common  management  of  land  fuch  a  plan  or 
policy,  as  might  contribute  a  good  deal  to  the 
general  improvement  and  good  cultivation  of  the 
country. 

The  expence  of  levying  a  land-tax,  which 
varied  'vich  every  variation  of  the  rent,  would  no 
doubt  l)e  fomewhat  greater  than  that  of  levying  one 
which  was  always  rated  according  to  a  fixed  valu- 
ation. Some  additional  expence  would  neceflarily 
be  incurred  both  by  tlie  different  regifter  offices 
which  it  would  be  proper  to  edablilh  in  the  dif- 
ferent diftrifts  of  the  country,  and  by  the  different 
valuations  which  might  occafionally  be  made  of 
the  lands  which  the  proprietor  chofe  to  occupy 
himfelf.  The  expence  of  all  this,  however,  might 
be  very  moderate,  and  much  below  what  is  in- 
curred in  the  levying  of  many  other  taxes,  which 
afford  a  very  inconfiderable  revenue  in  comparifon 
of  what   might  eafily  be  drawn  from  a  tax  of  this 

kind. 
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BOOK.        TriE  dircouraGfrnent  which  a  variable  land-  tax  of 

V,  ...''. 

v-'y  >mj  this  kind  might  give*  to  the  improvement  of  land, 
ieeir.b  to  be  the  n^ofl.  import.int  obicclion  whicli  can 
be  made  to  it.     The  lan«>:lo!d    vwuld   certainly  be 

ho 
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ce,  was  to  inaro 
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leii  dilpokd  ro  iinprove,  when 
contributed  noihinf^  to  the 
in  the  profit  of  die  improvement.  I'-vcn  tliis  ob- 
jeflion  might  perhaps  be  obviated  by  allowing  the 
landlord,  before  he  began  his  improvement,  to 
afcertaiii,  in  conju:i6lion  with  the  officers  of  re- 
veuiit,  the  aflual  value  of  his  lands,  according  to 
the  equitable  arbitration  i>f  a  certain  nuniber  of 
laiidlords  and  farmers  'n  the  neighbourhood,  equally 
choien  by  both  parties  ;  and  by  raring  Iiim  ac- 
cording to  this  vahKition  for  fuch  a  nvimber  of 
years,  as  mii^ht  be  fully  fufficient  for  his  complete 
indemnification.  To  draw  the  attention  of  tlie 
lovereign  tovvards,  the  iuiprovement  of  the  land, 
from  a  rcrrard  to  the  increafe  of  his  own  revenue, 
i;s  one  of  tlie  principal  i.d*vanfages  piopofed  by  this 
ipccies  of  land-tax.  The  term,  therefore,  al- 
lowed for  the  indemnification  of  the  landlord, 
ouoht  not  to  be  a  ^reat  deal  longer  than  v;hat 
was  neceli'.iry  for  that  purpofe;  left  the  remote- 
nefs  of  the  intereft  fhould  difcourage  too  much 
this  attention.  It  had  better,  however,  be  fome- 
what  too  long  than  in  any  refpeft  too  fhort.  No 
incitement  to  the  attention  of  the  fovereign  can 
ever  counterbalance  the  fmallefl:  difcouragement 
to  that  of  tlie  landlord.  Ihe  attention  cf  the 
Ibvereign  can  be  at  beft  but  a  veiy  general  and 
vague  confideratiun  of  what  is  likely  to  contri- 
bute 
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bute  to  the  better  cultivation   of  ilie    greater  pnrt  '-  »•  a  i'. 
of  his  dominions.      The  attention  of  the  landlord  ^,-^-,__i 
is  a  p:irt;cuiar    and   minute  cor.fideration  of  wliut 
is   likely  to  be  the  moll  advaiitagctius  ajiplicitiun 
of  every  inch    of  grounJ    upon    his    ellate.     1  hf: 
principal   attention    of  the  fovereign   ought  to  be 
to  encourage,  by  every  means  in   his  power,  the 
attention  botli  of  the  landloid  and  of  the  farmer; 
by  allowing  both  to  puilue   their  own  intered  ia 
their  own  way,  and  according  to  their  own  judg- 
ment ;  by  giving  to   both   the  mofl  perfed  fecu- 
rity   that  tiicy  fiiall  enjoy  the  full   recompence  of 
their  own   induilry  ;  and  by  procuring  to  botli  the 
moll  extenfive  market  for  every  part  of  their  pro- 
duce, in  confequence  of  eftablilliing  the  ea(;cfi;and 
fafefl  communications  both  by  land  and  by    water, 
through  every  pa-t  of  his  own  dominions,  as  well 
as  the  mofl  unbounded   heedom  of  exportaiio.i  to 
the  dominions  of  all  other  princes. 

If  by  fuch  a  fyfieiri  of  adminilL-ation  a  tax  of 
this  kind  could  be  fo  managed  as  to  give,  not 
only  no  difcouiagement,  bur,  on  the  contrary, 
fome  encouragement  to  the  improvement  of 
land,  it  does  not  appear  likely  to  occafion  any 
other  inconvenicncy  to  the  landiorvi,  except  al- 
ways the  unavoidable  one  of  being  obliged  to  pay 
the  tax. 

Im  all  the  variations  of  the  (late  of  the  {o~ 
ciety,  in  the  improvement  anJ  in  the  declenfion  of 
agriculture  i  in  ail  the  variations  in  the  value  of 
iiiver,  and  in  all  thofe  in  the  flandard  of  the  com, 
a  tax  of  this  kind  would,  of  Its  own  accord  and 
without    any    attention    of   government,    readily 
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BOOK  fuit  itfclf  to  the  aAual  fituation  of  things,  and 
would  be  equally  juft  and  equitable  in  all  thofe 
different  changes.  It  would,  therefore,  be  much 
more  proper  to  be  eftablifhed  as  a  perpetual  and 
unalterable  regulation,  or  as  what  is  called  a 
fundamental  law  of  the  commonwealth,  than  any 
ta>.  which  was  always  to  be  levied  according  to 
a  certain  valuation. 

Some  dates,  inftead  of  the  fimple  and  obvious 
expedient  of  a  regiller  of  leafes,  have  had  re-* 
courfe  to  the  laborious  and  expcnfive  one  of  an 
a6lual  furvey  and  valuation  of  all  the  lands  in 
the  country.  They  have  fufpedte'l,  probably, 
that  the  leflbr  and  leflee,  in  order  to  defraud  the 
public  revenue,  might  combine  to  conceal  the 
real  terms  of  the  leafe.  Doomfday-book  feems 
to  have  been  the  refult  of  a  very  accurate  furvey 
of  this  kind. 

In  the  ancient  dominions  of  the  king  of 
Pruflia,  the  land-tax  is  aflefled  according  to  an 
adtual  furvey  and  valuation,  which  is  reviewed 
and  altered  from  time  to  time  *.  According  to 
that  valuation,  the  lay  proprietors  pay  from 
twenty  to  twenty- five  per  cent,  of  their  revenue. 
Ecclefiaftics  from  forty  to  forty-five  per  cent. 
The  furvey  and  valuation  of  Silefia  was  made 
by  order  of  the  prefent  king;  ic  is  fi^id  with  great 
accuracy.  According  to  that  valuation,  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  birtiop  of  Breflaw  are 
taxed   at  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  their  rent.     The 
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Other  revenues  of  the  ccrlcfiaftics  of  both  reli-  chap. 
gions^  at  fifty  per  cent.  The  c»„ittmandiries  of 
the  Tei'Mnic  order,  aiJ  of  that  of  Malta,  at 
forty  per  t.'t.  Lands  held  by  a  noble  tenure, 
at  thirty-eight  and  one  third  per  cent.  Lands 
held  by  a  bafe  tenure,  at  thirty- five  and  one- 
third  per  cent. 

The  furvey  and  valurion  of  Bohemia  is  fiid 
to  have  been  the  work  of  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  It  was  not  perfe(5led  till  after  the  peace 
of  1748,  by  the  orders  of  the  prefent  emprefs 
queen  *.  The  furvey  of  the  dutchy  of  Milan, 
which  was  begun  in  the  time  of  Charles  VL,  was 
not  perfe6led  till  after  1760.  It  is  efteemed  one 
of  the  mod  accurate  that  has  ever  been  made. 
The  furvey  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont  was  executed 
under  the  orders  o^  the  late  kinar  of  Sar- 
diniaf. 

I:j  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  PrufTia  the 
revenue  of  the  church  is  taxed  much  higher 
than  that  of  lay  proprietors.  The  revenue  of 
the  church  is,  the  grea^^r  part  of  it,  a  burden 
upon  nhe  rent  of  land.  It  fcldom  happens  that 
any  part  of  it  is  applied  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  land }  or  is  lb  employed  as  to  contribute 
in  any  refpcft  towards  increafing  the  revenue 
of  the  great  body  of  :!'2  people.  His  PrufTian 
majefty  had  probably,  upon  that  account, 
ii.jught  it  reafonable,  that  it  fhould  contribute  a 
good  deal  more  towar-uj  rclicviii^^  the  exigencies 


*  Memoires  concernant  les  Droits,  ire.  tome  i.  p.  83,  84. 
t  Id.  p.  280,  &c.  aifo  p.  2iij,  ^c.  to  316. 
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Book  of  the  (late.  In  fome  countries  the  lands  of  the 
church  arc  exempted  irorn  all  taxes.  In  others 
they  are  taxed  more  lightly  th^n  other  lands.  In 
the  dutchy  of  Milan,  the  lands  which  the  church 
pont'fled  before  1575,  arc  rated  to  the  tax  at  a 
thii  d  only  of  their  value. 

Im  Silefia,  lands  held  by  a  noble  tenure  are 
t.ixed  three  per  cent,  higher  than  thofe  held  hy  a 
bafe  tenure.  The  honours  and  privilege  of 
different  kinds  annexed  to  the  former,  his  Pruf- 
fian  majefty  had  probably  imagined,  would  fuf- 
ficiently  compenfate  to  the  proprietor  a  fmall  ag- 
gravation of  the  tax  J  while  at  the  fame  time  the 
humiliating  inferiority  of  the  latter  would  be  in 
fome  meafure  alleviated  by  being  taxed  fome- 
what  more  lightly.  In  other  countries,  the 
fyitem  of  taxation,  inftead  of  alleviating,  aggra- 
vates this  inequality.  In  the  dominions  of  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  and  in  thofe  provinces  of 
France,  v/hich  are  fubjedl  to  what  's  called  the 
real  or  predial  taille,  the  tax  falls  altogether  upon 
the  lands  held  by  a  bafe  tenure.  Thofe  held  by 
a  noble  one  arc  exempted. 

A  LAND-TAX  adeifed  according  to  a  general 
furvey  and  valuation,  how  equal  foever  it  may 
be  at  firft,  muft,  in  the  courfe  of  a  very  moderate 
period  of  time,  become  unequal.  To  prevent 
its  becoming  fo  would  require  the  continual  and 
painful  attention  of  government  to  all  the  vari- 
ations in  the  ilate  and  produce  of  every  different 
farm  in  the  country.  The  governments  of 
Pr'jflia,  of  Bohemia,  of  Sardinia,  and  of  the 
dutchy  of  Milan,  adually  exert  an  attention  of 
4  this 
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this  kind ;  nn  attention  fo  unfuitable  to  thf  na- 
ture of  go*?t  rnment,  that  it  is  not  lilccly  to  be  of 
\on,r  continuance,  and  which,  if  it  is  continued, 
will  probably  in  the  long  run  occafion  much  more 
trouble  and  vexation  than  it  can  pofTibly  bring  re- 
lief to  the  contributor'^ 

In  1666,  the  gf 
affeflcd  to  the  Real 
it  is   faid,  to  a  very  t. 
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1  tallie  according, 
cy  and  valuation  *. 
become  altogether 


unequal.  In  order  to  remedy  this  inconvenicncy, 
government  has  found  no  better  expedient  than  to 
impofe  upon  the  whole  generality  an  additional  tax 
of  i.  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  livres.  This  ad- 
ditional tax  is  rated  upon  all  the  different  dillridts 
fubjedtothe  tallie  according  to  the  old  aflcflment. 
But  it  is  levied  only  upon  thofe  which  in  the  adual 
llaie  of  things  are  by  that  aflcflment  under- taxed 
and  it  is  applied  to  the  relief  of  thofe  which  by  the 
fame  afi*e(rment  are  over- taxed.  Two  didrids,  for 
example,  one  of  which  ought  in  the  aclual  ftate  of 
things  to  be  taxed  at  nine  hundred,  the  other  at 
eleven  hundred  livres,  are  by  the  old  aflcflrnent 
both  taxed  at  a  thoufand  livres.  Both  thefe  dif- 
trifts  are  by  the  additional  tax  rated  at  eleven  hun- 
dred livres  each.  But  this  additional  tax  is  levied 
only  upon  the  diftrid  under- charged,  and  it  is  ap- 
plied altogether  to  the  relief  of  that  over-charged, 
which  confequently  pays  only  nine  hundred  livres. 
The  government  neither  gains  nor  lofes  by  the 
additional  tax,  which  is  applied  altogether  to  re- 

*  Mcmoires  concernant  les  Droits,  &c.  tome  ii.p.  139,  &c. 
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BOOK  medy  the  inequalities  arifing  from  the  old  aflfefl'- 
ment.  The  application  is  pretty  much  regulated 
according  to  the  difcretion  of  the  intendant  of  the 
generality,  and  mull,  therefore^  be  in  a  gr^^i  n^^* 
iure  arbitrary.  •:^-i^imm^' 


X 

^axes  which  are  proportioned,  not  to  the  Rent,  hub 
to  the  produce  of  Land. 

TAXES  upon  the  produce  of  land  are  in  rea- 
lity taxes  upon  the  rent ;  and  though  they  may  be 
originally  advanced  by  the  farmer,  are  finally  paid 
by  the  landlord.  When  a  certain  portion  of  the 
produce  is  to  be  paid  away  for  a  tax,  the  farmer 
computes,  as  well  as  he  can,  what  the  value  of  this 
portion  is,  one  year  with  another^  likely  to  amount 
to,  and  he  makes  a  proportionable  abatement  in  the 
rent  which  he  agrees  to  pay  to  the  landlord.  There 
is  no  farmer  who  does  not  compute  beforehand  what 
the  church  tythe,  which  is  a  land-tax  of  this  kind, 
is,  one  year  with  another,  likely  to  amount  to. 

The  tythe,  and  every  other  land-tax  of  this 
kind,  under  the  appearance  of  perfeft  equality, 
are  very  unequal  taxes ;  a  certain  portion  of  the 
produce  being,  in  different  fituations,  equivalent 
to  a  very  different  portion  of  the  rent.  In  fome 
very  rich  lands  the  produce  is  fo  great,  that  the 
one  half  of  it  is  fully  fuHicient  to  replace  to  the 
farmer  his  capital  employed  in  cultivation,  toge- 
ther with  the  ordinary  profits  of  farming  flock 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  other  half,  or,  what 
comes  to  the  fame  thing,  the  value  of  the  other 
halfj  he  could  afford  to  pay  as  rent  to  the  land- 
lord, 
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lord,  if  there  was  no  tythe.  But  if  a  tenth  ofcH  a  p. 
the  produce  is  taken  from  him  in  the  way  of< 
tythe,  he  muft  require  an  abatement  of  the  Hfth 
part  of  his  rent,  otherwife  he  cannot  get  back 
his  capital  with  the  ordinary  profit.  In  this  cafe 
the  rent  of  the  landlord,  inftead  of  amounting 
to  a  half>  or  five- tenths  of  the  whole  produce, 
will  amount  only  to  four-tenths  of  it.  In  poorer 
lands,  on  the  contrary,  the  produce  is  fometimes 
fo  fmall,  and  the  expence  of  cultivation  fo  great, 
chat  it  requires  four- fifths  of  the  whole  produce 
to  replace  to  the  farmer  his  capital  with  the  or- 
dinary profit.  In  this  cafe,  though  there  was  no 
tythe,  the  rent  of  the  landlord  could  amount  to 
no  more  than  one- fifth  or  two- tenths  of  the  whole 
produce.  But  if  the  farmer  pays  one-tenth  of 
the  produce  in  the  way  of  tythe,  he  mult  require 
an  equal  abatement  of  the  rent  of  the  landlord, 
which  will  thus  be  reduced  to  one-tenth  only  of 
the  whole  produce.  Upon  the  rent  of  rich  lands, 
the  tythe  may  fometimes  be  a  tax  of  no  more  than 
one-fifth  part,  or  four  (hillings  in  the  pound} 
whereas  upon  that  of  poorer  lands,  it  may  fome- 
times be  a  tax  of  one-halfj  or  of  ten  (hillings  in  the 
pound.  -         V  .    ,  B 

The  tythe,  as  it  is  frequently  a  very  unequal 
tax  upon  the  rent,  fo  it  is  always  a  great  difcou- 
ragement  both  to  the  improvements  of  the  land- 
lord and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  farmer.  The 
one  cannot  venture  to  make  the  mofl:  important, 
which  are  generally  the  mo(t  expenfive  improve- 
ments i  nor  the  other  to  raife  the  mofl  valuable, 
which  are  generally  too  the  mod  expenfive  crops ; 
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BOOK  when  the  church,  which  lays  out  no  part  of  the 
expence,  is  to  (hare  fo  very  largely  in  the  profit. 
The  cultivation  of  madder  was  for  a  long  time 
confined  by  the  tythe  to  the  United  Provinces, 
which,  being  prefbyterian  countries,  and  upon 
that  account  exempted  from  this  dcftruftivc  tax, 
enjoyed  a  fort  of  monopoly  of  that  ufeful  dying 
drug  againft  the  reft  of  Europe.  The  late  at- 
tempts to  introduce  the  culture  of  this  plant  into 
England,  have  been  made  only  in  confequence  of 
the  (latute  which  enacted  that  five  fhillings  an  acre 
Ihould  be  received  in  lieu  of  all  manner  of  tythe 
upon  madder.  «    jj 

As  through  the  greater  pilrt  of  Europe,  the 
church,  {o  in  many  different  countries  of  Afia, 
the  ftate,  is  principally  fupported  by  a  land-tax, 
proportioned,  not  to  the  rent,  ^'t  to  the  produce 
of  the  laTid.  In  China,  the  principal  revenue  of 
the  fovereign  confifls  in  a  tenth  part  of  the  pro- 
duce of  all  the  lands  of  the  empire.  This  tenth 
part,  however,  is  eftir-  1  fo  very  "Moderately, 
that,  in  many  provinces,  .c  is  faid  not  to  exceed 
a  thirtieth  part  of  the  ordinary  produce.  The 
land-tax  or  land-rent  which  ufed  to  be  paid  to  the 
fdahometan  government  of  Bengal,  before  that 
country.'  fel^  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh  Eaft 
India  company,  is  faid  to  have  amounted  to  about 
a'fifch  part  of  the  produce.  The  land  tax  of  an- 
cieitt  Egypt  is  faid  likewife-  to  have  amounted  to 
a  fifth.part. 

In  Afia,  this  fort  of  land-tax  1s  faid  to  intereft 
the  foverergri  rn  the  improvement  and  cultiva- 
tion  of  land.     The  fovereignt  of  China,  thofe 

of 
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of  Bengal  while  under  the  Mahometan  govern 
menc,  and  thofe  of  ancient  Egypt,   are  faid  ac 
cordingly    to    have  been  extrcnoely  attentive  to, 
the  making  and  maintaining  of* good  roads  and  -', 
navigable  canals,    in  order  to  increale,  as  much 
as  pofTible,  both  the  quantity  and  value  of*  every 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  by  procuring  t<> 
every  part  of  it  the  moft  extcnfive  market  wliich 
their  own   dominions   could   aftbrd.     The   tythe 
of  the  church  is  divided  into  fuch  frnall  portions, 
that  no  one  of  its  proprietors  can  have  any  intcrel^.- 
of  this   kind.      The   parfon    of  a   parifh  coul(|'' 
never  Rnd  i)is  account  in  making  a  mad  or  canal 
to  a  diftant  part  of  the  country,  in  order  to  extend 
the  market  for  the  produce  of  his  own  particular  ^  » 
parifh.     Such  ta^cs,  when  deftined  for  the  maif)^ 
tenance  of1^t|di|F/  have  Ibme  advantages  whiql^ 
may  ferve  in  fometmeafure  to  balance  their  incon<p 
veniency.     When  deftined  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  churchi  they  are  attended  with  nothing^  but  in- 
con  veniency: '   •;     ^v  *.^^^ 

Taxes  iipon  the  produce  of  land  may  be  levied, 
either  in  kind  j  or,  according  to  a  certain  valua- 
tion,  in  money 


m 
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The  parfon  of  a  parilh,  or  a  gentleman  ^f 
fmall  fortune  who  lives  upon  his  cftate,  may 
fometimes,  perhaps,  find  fome  advantage  in  re- 
ceiving, the  one  his  tythe,  and  the  other  his  rent, 
in  kind.  The  quantity  to  be  colleded,  and  ttk 
di(lri£t  within  which  it  is  to  be  collected,  are  (o 
fmall,  that  they  both  c^n  overfee,  with  their  owa 
eyes,  ihe  colUdlion 'an4  difpofal  of  every  p^j;^  of 
Vfhat  if. due  to  themn  A  gentleman  of  great  for-^ 
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op  K   tune,  who  lived  in  the  capital,  would  be  in  dan* 
^  ger  of  fuffering  much  by  the  neglect,  and  more 
by   the  fraud  of  his  fadors  and  agents,   if  the 
rents  of  an  eftate  in  a  diftant  province  were  to 
be  paid  to  him  in  this  manner.     The  lofs  of  the 
fovereign,  from  the  abufe  and  depredation  of  his 
tax-gatherers,  would  neccffarily  be  much  greater. 
The  fervants  of  the  mod  carelefs  private  perfon 
are,  perhaps,  more  under  the  eye  of  their  maftcr 
than   thofe  of  the   mod  careful  prince ;    and   a 
public  revenue,  which  was  paid  in  kind,  would 
fufFer  fo  much  from  the  mifmanagement  of  the 
colledors,  that  a  very  fmall  part  of  what  was  le- 
vied  upon  the  people  would  ever  arrive  at  the 
trealury  of  the  prince.    Some  part  of  the  public 
revenue  of  China,  however,   is   faid  to  be  paid 
in  this  manner.     The  Mandarins  and  other  tax- 
gatherers  will,  no  doubt,  find  their  advantage  in 
continuing  the  pradlice  of  a  payment  which  is  fo 
much  more  liable  to  abufe  than  any  payment  ia 
money. 

A  TAX  upon  the  produce  of  land  which  is  le- 
vied in  money,  may  be  levied  either  according 
to  a  valuation  which  varies  with  all  the  varia- 
tfons  of  the  market  price;  or  according  to  a 
fixed  valuation,  a  bufliel  of  wheat,  for  example, 
being  always  valued  at  one  and  the  fame  money 
price,  whatever  may  be  the  ftate  of  the  market, 
The  produce  of  a  tax  levied  in  the  former  way, 
will  vary  only  according  to  the  variations  in  the 
real  produce  of  the  land  according  to  the  im- 
provement or  neglcd  of  cultivation.  The  pro- 
duce of  9,  tax  levied  in  the  latter  way^  will  vary. 
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not  only  according  to  the  variations  in  the  produce  ^  ^^f  ^* 
of  the  land,  but  according  both  to  thofe  in  the 
value  of  the  precious  mrtals,  and  thofe  in  the 
quantity  of  thofe  metals  which  is  at  different  times 
contained  in  coin  of  the  (ame  denomination.  The 
produce  of  the  former  will  always  bear  the  fame 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  real  produce  of 
the  land.  The  produce  of  the  latter  may,  at 
diff^Tcnt  times,  bear  very  different  proportions  to 

that  value., ,iH  ■'   ■  ■.■'^U.  -^^.-''t^'  ".r    '■'.->''  *'.V"  '- 

When,  inflead  either 'of  a  certain  portion  of 
the  produce  of  land,  or  of  the  price  of  a  certain 
portion,  a  certain  fum  of  money  is  to  be  paid  in 
full  compenfation  for  all  tax  or  tythe;  the  tax 
becomes,  in  this  cafe,  exadly  of  the  fame  nature 
with  the  land-tax  of  England.  It  neither  rifes 
nor  falls  with  the  rent  of  the  land.  It  neither 
encourages  nor  difcourages  improvement.  The 
tythe  in  the  greater  part  of  thofe  parifhes  which 
pay  what  is  called  a  modus  in  lieu  of  all  other 
tythe,  is  a  tax  of  this  kind.  During  the  Maho- 
metan government  of  Bengal,  inflead  of  the  pay- 
ment in  kind  of  the  fifth  part  of  the  produce,  a 
modus,  and,  it  is  faid,  a  very  moderate  one,  was 
eflablif^ed  in  the  greater  part  of  the  diflri6ls  or 
zemindaries  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  fer- 
vants  of  the  £a(t  India  company,  under  pre- 
tence of  refloring  the  public  revenue  to  its  pro- 
per value,  have,  in  fbme  provinces,  exchanged 
this  modus  for  a  payment  in  kind.  Under  their 
management  this  change  is  likely  both  to  dif- 
courage  cultivation,  and  to  give  new  opportuni- 
ties for  abufe  in  the  colleftion  of  the  public  re-* 

T  4  venue. 
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BOOK  Tcnue,  which  has  fallen  very  much  below  what  it 
^'  was.  faid  to  have  been,  when  it  flrft  ff.ll  under  the 
management  of  the  company.  The  (crvants  of  the 
company  may,  perhaps,  have  profited  by  this 
change,  but  at  theexpence,  it  is  probable,  both  of 
their  matters  and  of  the  countrv.      iiiJj^^jUi'j^  '^i 

:,;;  "vA.  t^xes  upott  the  ^enf  (fj'  Houfes,  .^KM'^i 
THE  rent  of  a  houfe  may  be  diilinguilhed  into 
two  parts,  of  which  the  one  may  very  properly  be 
called  the  Building  rent;  the  other  is  commonly 
called  the  Ground  rent,  vt  .'  i  1  '\n  &>Mly  !»'  'r'j 
..  Th£  building  rent  is  the  intereft  or  profit  of 
the  capital  expended  in  building  the  houfe.  In 
order  to  put  the  trade  of  a  builder  upon  a  level 
with  other  trades,  it  is  necefTary  that  this  rent 
fhould  be  fuHicient,  firft,  to  pay  him  the  fame 
interefi:  which  he  would  have  got  for  his  capital 
if  he  had  lent  it  upon  good  fecurity ;  and,  fe- 
condly,  to  keep  the  houfe  in  conftanc  repair,  or, 
what  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  to  replace,  within 
a  certain  term  of  years,  the  capital  which  had 
been  emplc/cd  in  buil(ding  it.  The  building 
rent,  or  the  ordinary  profit  of  building,  is,  there- 
fore, every  where  regulated  by  the  ordinary  in- 
tereft of  money.  Where  the  market  rate  of  in- 
tereft is  four  per  cent,  the  rent  of  a  houfe  which, 
oyer  and, above  paying  the  ground-rent,  aftbrds 
fix  or  fix  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  the  whole 
expence  of  building,  may  perhaps  afford  a  fuf- 
ficient  profit  to  the  builder.  Where  the  market 
rate  of  intereft  is  five  per  cent.,  it  may  perhaps 
require  fcven  or  feven  and  a  half  per  cent.  If, 
i  in 
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in  proportion  to  the  incercft  of  money,  the  trade  chap. 
of  the  builder  affords  at  any  time  a  much  greater 
proBt  than  this,  it  will  foon  draw  fo  much  capital 
from  other  trades  as  will  reduce  the  profit  to  iti 
proper  level.  If  it  affords  at  any  time  much  lefs 
than  this,  other  trades  will  foon  draw  fo  much  ct« 
pital  from  it  as  will  again  raile  that  profit.  ''^ 

Whatever  part  of  the  whole  rent  of  a  houfe 
is  over  and  above  what  is  fufiicitnt  for  affording 
this    reafonablc    profit,    naturally    goes    to     the 
ground- rent  i  and  where  the  owner  of  the  ground 
and  the  owner  of  the  building  are  two  different 
perfuns,  is,  in  moft  cafes,  completely  paid  to  the 
former.      This   furplus  rent    is  the   price  which 
the  inhabitant  of  the  houfe  pays  for  fome  real  or 
fuppofed   advantage  of  the  fituation.     In  country 
houfes,  at  a  diftance  from  any  great  town,  where 
there  is    plenty  of  ground  to  chufe    upon,    the 
ground-rent  is  fcarce  any  thing,  or  no  more  than 
what  the  ground  which  the  houfe   (lands   upon 
would  pay  if  employed  in  agriculture.     In  coun- 
try villas   in  the  neighbourhood  of  fome  great 
town,  it  is  fometimes  a  good  deal  high.    -,  and 
the  peculiar  conveniency  or  beauty   of  fituation 
is  there  frequently  very  well  paid  for.     Ground- 
rents  are   generally  highelt  in  the  capital,  and  in 
thofe  particular  parts  of  it  where  tnfcre  happens 
to  be  the  greatctt  demand  for  houfes,  whatever  be 
the  reafon  of  that  demand,  whether  for  trade  and 
bufinefs,    for  plcafure  and  fociety,   or  for  mere 
vanity  and  fa(h ion.        '    i'*»<wuf>'   -^       ;r  .  t  ;, 
A  TAX  upon  houfe- rent,  payable  by  the  tenant 
and  proportioned  tot^e  whole  rent  of  each  houfe, 

could 
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BOOK  could  not,  for  any  confiderable  time  at  leai(» 
'  -/-i_r  affe^  tlie  building  rent.  If  the  builder  did  not 
get  his  rcafonable  profit,  he  would  be  obliged  lo 
quit  the  trade;  which,  by  raifingthe  demand 
for  building,  would  in  a  (hort  time  bring  back 
his  profit  to  its  proper  level  with  that  of  other 
,(•''  trades.  Neither  would  fuch  a  tax  fall  altogether 
upon  the  ground* rent ;  but  it  would  divide  itfelf 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fall  partly  upon  the  in- 
hiibitanb  of  the  houfe  and  partly  upon  the  owner 
of  the  ground*  *     rtnf?  j?^  i     h' 

Let  us  fuppofe,  for  example,  that  a  particular 
perfon  judges  that  he  can  afford  for  houfe- rent 
«n  expence  of  fixty  pounds  a  year }  and  let  us 
fuppofe  too  that  a  tax  of  four  (hillings  in  the 
pound,  or  of  one- fifth,  payable  by  the  inhabit- 
ant, is  laid  upon  houfe-rent.  A  houfe  of  fixty 
pounds  rent  will  in  this  cafe  coft  him  feventy- 
two  pounds  a  year,  which  is  twelve  pounds  more 
than  he  thinks  he  can  afford.  He  will,  there- 
fore, content  himfelf  with  a  worfe  houfe,  or  a 
houfe  of  fifty  pounds  rent,  which,  with  the  ad- 
ditional ten  pounds  that  he  mud  pay  for  the  tax, 
will  make  up  the  fum  of  fixty  pounds  a  year,  the 
expence  which  he  judges  he  can  afford  j  and  in 
order  to  pay  the  tax  he  will  give  up  a  part  of  the 
add  donal  conveniency  which  he  might  have  had 
from  a  houfe  of  ten  pounds  a  year  more  rent. 
He  will  give  up,  I  fay,  a  part  of  this  additional 
conveniency}  for  he  will  feldom  be  obliged  to 
give  up  the  whole,  but  will,  in  confequence  of 
the  tax,  get  a  better  houfe  for  fifty  pounds  a 
year,  than  he  could  have  got  if  there  had  jjeen 


no 
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no  tax.  For  at  a  tax  of  chit  kind,  by  taking  c  h  a  f. 
•way  this  particular  competitor,  muft  diminilh 
the  competition  for  houfes  of  fixty  pounds  rent, 
fo  it  muft  likewife  diminifh  it  for  thofe  of  fifty 
pounds  rent»  and  in  the  fame  manner  for  thofe 
of  all  other  rents,  except  the  lowcft  rent,  for 
whieh  it  would  for  fbme  time  increafe  the  coni- 
pecicion.  But  the  Tents  of  every  clafs  of  houfes 
for  which  the  competition  was  diminiihcd,  would 
neceflarily  be  more  or  lefs  reduced.  As  no  part 
of  this  redudlion,  however,  could,  for  any  con- 
fiderable  time  at  leaft,  afTedb  the  building  rent; 
the  whole  of  it  muft  in  the  long-run  neceflarily 
fall  upon  the  ground«rent.  The  final  payment 
of  this  tax,  therefore,  would  fall,  partly  upon 
the  inhabitant  of  the  houfe,  who,  in  order  to  pay 
his  (hare,  would  be  obliged  to  give  up  a  part  of 
his  convenicncy }  and  partly  upon  the  owner  of 
the  ground,  who,  in  order  to  pay  his  (hare,  would 
be  obliged  to  give  up  a  part  of  his  revenue.  In 
what  proportion  this  Hnal  payment  would  be  di* 
vided  between  them,  it  is  not  perhaps  very  eafy  to 
afcertain.  The  divifion  would  probably  be  very  dif- 
ferent in  different  circumftances,  and  a  tax  of  this 
kind  might,  according  to  thofe  different  circum-^ 
fiances,  affed  very  unequally  both  the  inhabitant 
of  the  houfe  and  the  owner  of  the  ground.  h^^^ 
The  inequality  with  which  a  tax  of  this  kind 
might  fall  upon  the  owners  of  different  ground- 
rents,  would  arife  altogether  from  the  accidental 
inequality  of  this  divifion.  But  the  inequality 
with  which  it  might  fall  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
djifu-pot  houfes^  would  arife,  not  only  from  this^ 

but 
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9  op  K  but  from  another  ctufe.  Tht  proportion  of  tht 
fzpenG0  of  koi|(c-rent  to  the  whole  eipcnce 
,of  living,  it  difierent  in  the  diflTereot  degrees  of 
fortune.  It  is  perhaps  higheft  in  the  highcft  de- 
gree, «nd  it  dimini(hes  gradually  through  the 
inferior  degrees,  fo  as  in  general  to  be  lowed  in 
<lhe  loweft  degree.  The  neceflfaries  of  life  occa- 
fion  the  great  expence  of  the  poor.  They  find 
it  difficult  to  get  food,  and  the  greater  part  of 
their  little  revenue  is  fpent  in  getting  it.  The 
luxuries  and  vanities  of  life  occafion  the  princi. 
pal  expence  of  the  rich ;  and  a  nnagnificent  houfe 
fnDbellilhes  and  fets  gff  tp  the  beft  advantage  «U 
she  other  luxuries  ind.vapitics  which  they  poH^fs. 
A  (ax  upon  houfeTrents,  therefore,  would  in  ge- 
neral fall  heavieft  upon  the  rich  i  and  in  this  fort 
of  inequality  there  would  not,  perhaps,  be  any 
thing  very  unreafonable.  It  is  not  very  unrea* 
fonahle  that  the  rich  fbovUd ;  contribute  to  the 
public  expence,  :npt  pnlyjn  proportion  to  their 
revenue,  but  fomfjthing.  fripre  than  in  tliat  pro. 


portion. 
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Th*  rent  of  l^ou(e6>  though  it  ,|n  fonie.  rc^^e^s 
refemblcs  the  rent;  of  land,  is  .in  one  reipoSb 
•ffenfiially  different  from  it.  The  x£nf:fifjiaiiA  is 
paid  for  the  ufc  of  a  produft^ye ;  fw^ift.  The 
land  which  pays  it  produces  'it<.;»r:The  rent  of 
houies  i&  paid  for  the  uiie  .of  an  unproduflive 
fubje(ft.  Neither  the  houfe  noc  the  ground  which 
it  ftands  upon  produce  any  thing.  The  perfon 
who  pays  the  rent,  therefore,  mufl:  draw  it  from 
fome  other  fource  of  revenue,  difiindt  from  and 
iftdepeiident   of  this  fubje^l.     A.tax  upon  the 
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rent  of  houfct,  to  far  ts  ic  U\h  upon  the  inh« 
bicants,  muft  be  drawn  from  the  fame  fource  aa 
the  rent  ItHttt^  tfnd  muft  bt  paid  from  their  re- 
vrnue,  whether  derived  from  the  wages  of  labour»J 
(be  profit*  of  ftock,  or  the  rent  of  land.  So  far 
as  it  ialls  upon  the  inhabitanti,  it  is  one  of  thofe 
taxes  which  fall,  not  upon  orte  only,  but  in- 
differently upon  all  the  three  different  fburces  of 
revenue}  and  is  in  everf  refped  of  the  fame 
nature  as  a  tax  upon  any  othttr  ibrt  of  con* 
fumable  commodities.  In  general  there  is  not, 
perhaps,  any  one  article  of  expence  or  confump- 
tion  by  which  the  liberality  or  narrownefs  of  a 
man's  whole  expence  can  be  better  judged  of» 
than  by  his  houfe-rent.  A  proportional  tax 
upon  this  particular  article  of  expence  might, 
perhaps,  produce  a  more  confidcrable  revenue 
than  any  which  has  hitherto  been  drawn  from  ic 
in  any  part  of  Europe.  If  the  tax  indeed  was' 
very  high,  the  greater  part  of  people  would  en- 
deavour to  evade  it,  as  much  as  they  could,  by 
contenting  themfelves  with  fmaller  houfes,  and 
by  turning  the  greater  part  of  their  expence  into 
feme  other  channel. 

The  rent  of  houfes  might  eafily  be  afcertained 
with  fuflicient  accuracy,  by  a  policy  of  the  fame 
kind  with  that  which  would  be  necefTary  for 
afccrtaining  the  ordinary  rent  of  land.  Houfes 
not  inhabited  ought  to  pay  no  tax.  A  tax  upon! 
them  would  fall  altogether  upon  the  proprie- 
tor, who  would  thus  be  taxed  for  a  fubjefb 
*rhich  afforded  him  neither  conveniency  nor 
revenue.  Houfei  inhabited  by  the  proprietor 
2  -    ought 
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BOOK  ought  to  be  ratcd>  not  according  to  the  ex« 
pence  which  they  might  have  cod  in  build- 
ing, but  according  to  the  rent  which  an  equi- 
table arbitration  might  judge  them  likely  to 
bring,  if  leafed  to  a  tenant.  If  rated  according 
to  the  expence  which  they  may  have  coft  in 
building,  a  tax  of  three  or  four  (hillings  in  the 
pound,  joined  with  other  taxes,  would  ruin  aN 
mofl.  all  the  rich  and  great  families  of  this,  and, 
I  believe,  of  every  other  civilized  country. 
Whoever  will  examine,  with  attention,  the  dif- 
ferent town  and  country  houfes  of  fome  of  the 
richeft  and  greatefl:  families  in  this  country,  will 
find  that,  at  the  rate  of  only  fix  and  a  half,  or 
feven  per  cent,  upon  the  original  expence  of 
building,  their  houfe-rent  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
whole  ne.1t  rent  of  their  eflates.  It  is  the  accU" 
mulated  expence  of  feveral  fuccelTive  generations, 
laid  out  upon  objects  of  great  beauty  and  mag- 
niBcence,  indeed ;  but,  in  proportion  to  what  they 
cod,  of  very  fmall  exchangeable  value  *. 

Ground- RENTS  are  a  ftill  more  proper  fubjeft 
of  taxation  than  the  rent  of  houfes.  A  tax  upon 
ground-rents  would  not  raife  the  rents  of  houfes. 
It  would  fall  altogether  upon  the  owner  of  the 
grbund-rent,  who  a6ts  always  as  a  monopolid^ 
and  exadls  the  greatefl;  rent  which  can  be  got  for 
the  ufe  of  his  ground.  More  or  lefs  can  be  got 
for  it  according  as  the  competitors  happen  to  be 
richer  or  poorer,  or  can  afford  to  gratify  their 


*  Since  the  firft  publication  of  this  book,  a  tax  nearly  upon 
|hc  abovc-menuoned  principles  has  been  impofed. 
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fancy  for  a  particular  fpot  of  ground  at  a  greater  chap. 
or  fmallcr  expcncc.  In  every  country  the  greateft 
number  of  rich  competicoii  is  in  the  capital, 
and  ic  is  there  accordingly  that  the  higheft 
ground- rents  are  always  to  be  found.  As  the 
wealth  of  thofe  competitors  would  in  no  refpeft 
be  increafed  by  a  tax  upon  ground-rents,  they 
would  not  probably  be  difpofed  to  pay  more  for 
the  ufe  of  the  ground.  Whether  the  tax  was  to 
be  advanced  by  the  inhabitant,  or  by  the  owner 
of  the  ground,  would  be  of  little  importance. 
The  more  the  inhabitant  was  obliged  to  pay  for 
the  tax,  the  lefs  he  would  incline  to  pay  for  the 
ground*,  fo  that  the  final  payment  of  the  tax 
would  fall  altogether  upon  the  owner  of  the 
ground-rent.  The  ground-rents  of  uninhabited 
houfes  ought  to  pay  no  tax.  '       . 

Both  ground- rents  and  the  ordinary  rent  of 
land  are  a  fpecies  of  revenue  which  the  owner, 
in  many  cafes,  enjoys  without  any  care  or  atten- 
tion of  his  own.  Though  a  part  of  this  revenue 
ihould  be  taken  from  him  in  order  to  defray  the 
cxpences  of  the  ftate,  no  difcouragement  will 
thereby  be  given  to  any  fort  of  induftry.  The 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
fociety,  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  might  be  the  fame  after  fucK 
a  tax  as  before.  Ground-rents,  and  the  ordinary 
rent  of  land,  are,  therefore,  perhaps,  the  fpecies 
of  revenue  which  can  befl  bear  to  have  a  peculiar 
tax  impofed  upon  them. 

Ground-rents  feem,  in  this  relped,  a  more 

proper  fubje^t  of  peculiar  taxation  than  even  the 

Q  ordinary 
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fi  o  o  K  ofdinary  rent  of  land.     The  ordinary  rent  of  land 
iii^  is,  in  many  cafes,   owing  partly   at  lead  to  the 
attention  and  good  management  of  the  landlord. 
A  very  heavy  tax  might  difcourage  too  much  this 
attention  and  good  management.     Ground-rents, 
fo  far  as  they  exceed  the  ordinary  rent  of  land, 
.are  altogether  owing  to  the  good  government  of 
the  fovereign,   which,  by  protefling  the  induftry 
cither  of  the  whole  people,  or  of  the  inhabitants 
of  fotne   particular  place,   enables  them  to  pay 
fo  much  more  than  its  real  value  for  the  ground 
which  they  build  their  houfes  upon;    or  to  make 
to  its  owner  fo  much  more  than  compenfation 
for  the  lofs  which  he  might  fuftain  by  this  ufe  of 
it.     Nothirtg  can  be  more  reafonable  than  that  a 
fund  which  owes  its  exiftence  to  the  good  govern- 
ment of  the  ftate,  fliould  be  taxed  peculiarly,  or 
ihoutd  contribute  fonrieihing  more  than  the  greafter 
part  of  other  funds,  towards  the  fupport  of  that 
government. 

Though,  in  many  different  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, taxes  have  been  impofcd  upon  the  rent  of 
houfes,  I  do  not  know  of  any  in  which  ground- 
rents  have  been  cohfidered  as  a  feparate  fubjedl  of 
taxation.  The  contrivers  of  taxes  have,  pro- 
bably, found  fomc  difficulty  in  afcertaining  what 
part  of  th^  rent  ought  to  be  confidered  as  ground - 
rent,  and  what  pan  ought  to  be  confidered  as 
building-rent.  It  fhould  not,  however,  feem  very 
difficult  to  diftingOilh  thofe  two  parts  of  the  rent 
from  one  another. 

In  Great  Britain  the  rent  of  houfes  is  fuppofed 
to  be  taxed  in  the  fame  proportion  a»  the  rent 
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of  land,  i/    what   is  called  the  annual  land-tax.  c  h  a  i*. 
The  valuation,  according  to  which  each  different 
parilh  and  diftrift  is  aficflrd  to  this  tax,  is  always 
the  fame.     It  was   originally  excremdy  unequal, 
and    it    ftill   continues  to  be  fo.      Through  the 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom   this   tax  falls  ftill 
more  lightly   upon  the  rent  of  houfes  than  upon 
that  of  land.     In  fonne  few  diflrids  only,  which 
were  originally  rated  high,  and  in  which  the  rents 
of   houfes   have    fallen    confiderably,    the    land- 
tax  of  three  or  four  (hillings   in  the  pound,  is 
faid  to  annount  to    an  equal    proportion  of   the 
real  rent  of  houfes.     Untenanted  houfes,  though 
by  law  fubjedt  to  the  tax,  are,  in   moll  dillrids, 
exempted  from  it  by  the  favour  of  the  affelTors  j 
and   this    exemption   fometimes    occafions    fome 
little  variation   in  the  rate   of  particular   houfes, 
though  that   of  the  diftrid  is   always    the  fame. 
Improvements  of   rent,    by    new   buildings,   re- 
pairs, &c. }    go  to  the  difcharge  of  the  diftrid, 
which  occafions  ftill  further  variations  ill  the  rate 
of  particular  houfes. 

In  the  province  of  Holland  *  every  houfe  is 
taxed  at  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  its  value, 
without  any  regard  either  to  the  rent  v.hich  it 
actually  pays,  or  to  the  circumftance  of  its  being 
tenanted  or  untenanted.  There  feems  to  be  a 
hardihip  in  obliging  the  proprietor  to  pay  a  tax 
for  an  untenanted  houfe,  from  which  he  can  de- 
rive no  revenue,  efpecially  fo  very  heavy  a  tax. 
In  Holland,    where  the    market    rate  of  interell 

•  Memoires  coocernant  les  Droits,  &c.  p.  aij. 
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n  o  o  K  does  not  exceed  three  per  cent,  two  and  a  half 
per  cent,  upon  the  whole  value  of  the  houfe 
muft,  in  moll  cafes,  amount  to  more  than  a  third 
of  the  buiidinj^  rent,  perhaps  of  the  whole  rent. 
The  valuarion,  indeed,  according  to  which  the 
houfes  arc  rated,  though  very  unequal,  is  faid 
to  be  always  below  the  real  value.  When  a 
houfe  is  rtbuilt,  improved  or  enlarged,  there 
'  is  a  new  valuation,  and  the  tax  is  rated  ac- 
cordingly. 

TriE  contrivers  of  the  feveral  taxes  which  in 
England  have,  at  different  times,  been  impofed 
upon  houfes,  feem  to  have  imagined  that  there 
was  fome  great  difficulty  in  afcertaining,  with 
tolerable  exaflnefs,  what  was  the  real  rent  of 
every  houfe.  They  have  regulated  their  taxes, 
therefore,  according  to  fome  more  obvious  cir- 
cumitance,  fuch  as  they  had  probably  imagined 
would,  in  moft  cafes,  bear  fome  proportion  to 
the  rent. 

The  firft  tax  of  this  kind  was  hearth- money i, 
or  a   tix  of  two  (hillings  upon  every  hearth.    In  I 
order   to  afcertain  how  many  hearths  were  in  the 
houfe,    it    was    neceflary    that    the   tax-gatherer 
Ihould  enter    every  room    in    it.     This   odious 
vifit  rendered   the    tax  odious.      Soon   after  the 
revolution,   therefore,  it  was  abolilhed  as  a  badge! 
of  flavery. 

The  next  tax  of  this  kind  was,  a  tax  of  two! 
Ihillings    upon    every   dwelling-houfe   inhabited! 
•  A  houfe  with  ten  windows  to  pay  four  (hillingsl 
more.     A    houle  with  twenty  windows   and  up- 
wards   to   pay  eight    fhillings.      This    tax   ml 
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afterwards  To  far  altered,  that  houfes  with  twenty  c  f^  a  p. 
windows,  and  with  iefs  than  thirty,  were  ordjred 
to  pay  ten  fhillings,  and  thofc  with  thirty  windows 
and  upwards  to  pay  twenty  fliiiUngs.  TJu;  num- 
ber of  windows  can,  in  mod  calitis,  be  counted 
from  the  outfide,  and,  in  all  cafes,  without  enter- 
ing every  room  in  the  houfe.  The  vifit  of  the 
tax-gatherer,  t'lerefire,  was  Iefs  oflcnfivc  in  this 
tax  thCiU  in  the  heardi-money. 

This  tax  was  afterwards  repealed,  and  in  the 
room  of  it  was  cfrablifhed  the  window- tax,  which 
has  undergone  two  fevcral  alterations  and  aug- 
mentations. The  window-tax,  as  it  flands  at 
prefent  (January,  lyjs)*  ^^^^  ^"'■^  above  the 
d'Jty  of  three  (hillings  upon  every  houfe  in  Kng- 
land,  v.nd  of  one  (hilling  upon  every  houfe  in 
Scodand,  lays  a  duty  upon  every  window,  v/iiich 
in  England  augments  gradually  from  two- 
pence, the  lovvcil  rate,  upon  houfes  with  not 
more  than  feven  v/indovvsj  to  two  fliiliings,  the 
higheft  rate,  upon  houfes  with  twenty- five  win- 
dows and  upwards. 

The  principal  objedion  to  all  fuch  taxes  is 
their  inequality,  an  inequality  of  the  word  kind, 
as  they  muft  frequently  fldl  much  heavier  upon 
the  poor  than  upon  the  rich.  A  houle  of 
ten  pounds  rent  in  a  country  town  may  fome- 
times  have  tr.ore  windows  than  a  houle  of  five 
hundred  pounds  rent  in  London;  and  though 
the  inhabitant  of  tlie  former  is  likely  r :  be  a 
much  poorer  man  than  that  of  the  latter,  yet 
fo  far  as  his  conti  ibution  is  regulated  by  the  win- 
dow-tax, he  mull  contribute  more  to  the  fupport 
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B  o  o  K  of  the  ftate.  Such  taxes  are,  therefore,  direAfy 
contrary  to  the  firft  of  the  four  maxims  above 
mentioned.  They  do  not  feem  to  offend  much 
agatnd  any  of  the  other  three. 

The  natural  tendency  of  the  window-tax,  and 
of  all  other  taxes  upon  houfes,  is  to  lower  rents. 
The  more  a  man  pays  for  the  tax,  the  lefs,  it  is 
evideiK,  he  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  rent. 
Since  the  impoficion  of  the  window-tax,  how- 
ever, the  rents  of  houfes  have  upon  the  whok 
rifen,  more  or  lefs,  in  almoft  every  town  and 
village  of  Great  Britain,  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted. Such  has  been  almoft  every  where 
the  increafe  of  the  demand  for  houfes,  that  it 
has  raifed  the  rents  more  than  the  window-tax 
could  fink  them ;  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  the 
great  profperity  of  the  country,  and  of  the  in- 
creafing  revenue  of  its  inhabitants.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  tax,  rents  would  probably  have  rifen 
ilill  higher. 


Article    II. 

Taxes  upon  Trcjit^    or  ii$on    the  Revenue  arifini 

from  Stock, 

THE  revenue  or  profit  arifing  from  flock 
naturally  divides  itfelf  into  two  parts  j  that 
which  pays  the  intereft,  and  which  belongs  to 
the  owner  of  the  flock  i  and  that  furplus  part 
which  is  over  and  above  what  is  neceflTary  for 
g  the  interell. 
This  latter  part  of  profit  is  evidently  a  fub- 
jedl  not  taxable  dire<^ly.  It  is  the  compen- 
^  fation, 
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ration,  and  in  mod  cafes  it  is  no  more  than  a  c  h  a  p. 
very  moderate  compenfacion,  for  the  rifk  and 
trouble  of  employing  the  (lock.  The  employer 
mud  have  this  compenfation,  Otherwife  he  can- 
not, confidently  with  his  own  intereft,  continue 
the  employment.  If  he  was  taxed  direflly, 
therefore,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  profit,  he 
would  be  obliged  either  to  raife  the  race  of  his 
profit,  or  to  charge  the  tax  upon  the  intcreft  of 
money;  that  is,  to  pay  lefs  intered.  If  he  raifed 
the  rate  of  his  proHt  in  proportion  to  the  tax* 
the  whole  tax,  though  it  might  be  advanced  by 
him,  would  be  finally  paid  by  one  or  other  of 
two  different  fets  of  people,  according  to  the 
different  ways  in  which  he  might  employ  the 
dock  of  which  he  had  the  management.  If  he 
employed  it  as  a  farming  dock  in  the  cultivation 
of  land,  he  could  raife  the  rate  of  his  profit  only 
by  retaining  a  greater  portion,  or,  what  comes 
to  the  fame  thing,  the  price  of  a  greater  portion 
of  the  produce  of  the  land  j  and  as  this  could  be 
done  only  by  a  redudlion  of  rent,  the  final  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  would  fall  upon  the  landlord. 
If  he  employed  it  as  a  mercantile  or  manu- 
facturing dock,  he  could  raife  the  rate  of  his 
profit  only  by  raifing  the  price  of  his  goods  j  in 
which  cafe  the  final  payment  of  the  tax  would 
fall  altogether  upon  the  confumers  of  thofe 
goods.  If  he  did  not  raife  the  rate  of  his  profit, 
he  would  be  obliged  to  charge  the  whole  tax 
upon  that  part  of  it  which  was  allotted  for  the 
intered  of  money.  He  could  afford  lefs  incercfl 
for  whatever  dock  he  borrowed,  and  the  whole 
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BOOK  weight  of   the  tax   would  in  this  cafe  fall   ulti- 
^ '       mately  upon  the  interell  of  money.     So  far  as  he 
could   not   relieve    himfelf   from   the    tax   in  the 
one  Way,  he  would  be  obliged  to  relieve  hinnfclf 
in  the  other. 

Tni:  intereft  of  money  fcems  at  fiift  fight  a 
fubje(51:  equally  capable  of  being  taxed  diredly 
as  the  rent  of  land.  Like  the  rent  of  land,  it  is 
a  neat  produce  which  remains  after  completely 
conii-enfatiiig  the  whole  rilk  and  trouble  of  cm- 
ploying  the  ftock.  As  a  tax  upon  the  rent  of 
land  cannot  raife  rents;  becaufe  the  neat  pro- 
duce which  remains  after  replacing  the  ftock 
of  the  farmer,  together  with  his  reafonable  pro- 
fit, cannot  be  greater  after  the  tax  than  before 
it:  fo,  for  the  fame  reafon,  a  tax  upon  the  in- 
tereft of  money  could  not  raife  the  rate  of  inte- 
reft; the  quantity  of  ftock  or  money  in  the 
country,  like  the  quantity  of  land,  being  fup- 
poffcd  to  remain  the  fame  after  the  tax  as  before 
it.  The  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  it  has  been 
fhewn  in  the  firft  book,  is  every  where  regulated 
by  the  quantity  of  ftock  to  be  employed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  the  employment,  or 
of  the  bufinefs  which  muft  be  done  by  it.  But 
the  quantity  of  the  employment,  or  of  the 
bufinefs  to  be  done  by  ftock,  could  neither  be 
increafed  nor  diminilhed  by  any  tax  upon  the 
intereft  of  money.  If  the  quan.ity  of  the  ftock 
to  be  employed  therefore,  was  neither  increafed 
nor  dimirJlhcd  by  it,  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit 
would  necefiiarily  remain  the  fame.  But  the  por- 
tion of  this  profit  neceflary  for  compenfating  the 
7  rilk 
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ri/k  and  trouble  of  the  employer,  would  likewifc  c  hap.. 
remain  the  fame  $  that  rifl;  and  trouble  beino;  in 
no  refpedl  altered.  1  he  rcfidue,  therefore,  ih;',t 
portion  which  bclonrrs  to  the  owner  of  the  (lock, 
and  wiiich  pays  the  intereft  of  money,  woukl 
neceflarily  remain  the  fame  too.  At  firft  fight, 
tJKrefore,  the  intereft  of  money  fccnis  to  be  a 
fubjed  as  Ht  to  be  taxed  dircdly  as  the  rent  of 
land.  • 

There  are,  however,  two  difierent  circum- 
ftances  which  render  the  intereft  of  money  a 
much  lefs  proper  fubjcdl:  of  dircdt  taxation  than 
the  rent  of  land. 

First,  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  land 
which  any  man  poflefies  can  never  be  a  fecret, 
and  can  always  be  afcertained  with  great  cxaft- 
nefs.  But  the  whole  amount  of  the  capital  ftock 
which  he  poflefles  is  almoft  always  a  fecret,  and 
can  fcarce  ever  be  afcertained  with  tolerable 
exadlnefs.  It  is  liable,  befides,  to  almoft  con- 
tinual variations.  A  year  feldom  palTes  away, 
frequently  not  a  month,  fometimes  fcarce  a 
fingle  day,  in  which  it  does  not  rife  or  fall  more 
or  lefsk  An  inquifition  into  every  man's  private 
circumftances,  and  an  inquifition  which,  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  tax  to  them,  watched  over 
all  the  fluctuations  of  his  fortune,  would  be  a 
fource  of  fuch  continual  and  endlefs  vexation  as 
no  people  could  fupport. 

Secondly,  land  is  a  fubje^ft  which  cannot  be 
removed,  whereas  ftock  ealily  may.  The  pro- 
prietor of  land  is  neceftarily  a  citizen  of  the  par- 
ticular country    in   which   his  eftate    lies.     The 
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BOOK  proprietor  of  ftock   is  properly  a  citizen  of  the 
^'        world}    and  is    not   neccfrarily    attached    to    any 
particular  country.     lie  would  be  apt  to  abandon 
the  country   in  which  he  was  cxpofed  to  a  vex- 
atious inquifition,  in  order   to  be   aflrired    to    a 
burdcnfonie  tax,   and  would  remove  his  ftock  to 
Ionic  other  country  where   he   could  cither  carry 
oa  his  bufinefs,  or  enjoy  his  fortune  more  at  his 
cafe.     By  removing  his  ftock  he  would   put   an 
end  to  all  the  induftry  which  it  had  maintained 
in  the  country  which  he  left.      Stock  cultivates 
land  i   ftock  employs  labour.     A  tax  which  tended 
to  drive  away  ftock  from  any  particular  country, 
would  fo  far  tend  to  dry  up  every   fource  of  re- 
venue both  to  the   lovereign  and   to  the  fociety. 
Not  only  the  profits  of  ftock,  but  the  rent  of  land 
and  the  wages  of  labour,  would  ncceirarily  be  more 
or  lefs  diminilhed  by  its  removal. 

The  nations,  accoidingly,  who  have  attempted 
to  tax  the  revenue  aiifmg  from  ftock,  inftead 
of  any  fevere  inquifition  of  this  kind,  have  been 
obliged  to  content  themfelves  with  fome  very 
loofe,  and,  therefore,  more  or  lefs  arbitrary  efti- 
mation.  The  extreme  inequality  and  uncertainty 
of  a  tax  affeflcd  in  this  manner,  can  be  com- 
penfated  only  by  its  extreme  moderation,  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  every  man  finds  himfclf  rated 
fo  very  much  below  his  real  revenue,  that  he  gives 
himfelf  little  difturbance  though  his  neighbour 
ftiould  be  rated  fomewhat  lower. 

By  what  is  called  tlie  land-tax  in  England, 
it  was  intended  that  the  ftock  ftiould  be  taxed  in 
the  fame    proportion    as    land.    When    the   tax 
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upon   land   was   at  four  (hillings  in   the  pound,  chap. 
or  at  one  fifth  of  the  fuppofcd  rent,  it  was  in-  « 

tended  that  (lock  (hould  be  taxed  at  one- fifth  uf 
the  fuppofcd    intercft.     When  the  prefcnt  annual 
land-tax   was  fiid  impofed,  the  legal  rate  of  in- 
tercft  was  fix  per  cent.     Every    hundred  pounds 
ftock,  accordingly,  was  fijppofed  to   be  taxed  at 
twenty-four  fliiilings,  the  fifth  part  of  fix  pounds. 
Since  the  legal  rate  of  intercft  has  been   reduced 
to  five  per  cent,  every  hundred  pounds  ftock  is 
fuppofcd  to  be  taxed   at   twenty   ftiillings    only. 
The  fum  to   be  raifed,    by   what   is   called   the 
land  tax,   was   divided  between  the  country  and 
the  principal  towns.     The  greater  part  of  it  was 
laid   upon  the  country ;     and  of  what    was  laid 
upon   the  towns,    the   greater   part   was   afTcflcd 
upon  the  houfes.     What  remained  to  be  afle/Ted 
upon  the  ftock  or  trade  of  the   invns   (for    the 
(lock  upon  the  land  was  not  meant  to  be  taxed) 
was  very  much  below  the  real  value  of  that  ftock 
or    trade.       Whatever,     inequalities,     therefore, 
there  might  be  in  the  original  afTeffment,   gave 
little  difturbance.     Every   parifli  and  diftrift  ftill 
continues  to  be  rated  for  its  land,  its  hcufes,  and 
its  ftock,  according  to    the   original    afTcflinenti 
and  the  almoft  univerfal  profperity  of  the  coun- 
try, which  in  moft  places  has  raifed   very   much 
the   value  of  all  thefe,    has  rendered  thofe   ine- 
qualities of  ftill  lefs  importance  now.     The  rate 
too    upon    each    diftridl    continuing    always  the 
fame,   the   uncertainty  of  this  tax,   fo  far  as   ic 
might  be  aflfefTed  upon   the  ftock  of  any  indi- 
vidual. 
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BOOK  vidiin),  lias  Ixtn  very  much  diir.inifh'vd,  as  well 
as  rcntlcral  (;f  much  Id's  conlcciJi-ncc.  K  the 
greater  part  of  the  hinds  of  Lngh'.nd  arc  not 
ratt'd  to  ili-w*  land  tax  at  half  their  jchiai  value, 
the  gi eater  part  of  the  flocU  .of  I.ni^land  is,  per- 
haps, fcarce  rated  at  the  fifiietii  part  of  its  adtual 
value.  In  fome  towns  tlie  whole  lind  tax  is 
allelUd  upon  huufes;  as  in  Wcftminfter,  whe* . 
Hoc k  and  trade  arc  free.  It  is  otherwiie  in  J  rn- 
don. 

Iv  all  countries  a  fevere  inquificion  ir^o  the 
circumllaiices  of  private  pcrfons  h;'.s  been  curefullv 
avoided. 

At   Hamburgh  *  every    inhabitant  is  obligevl 
to  pay    to   the  Hate,  one- fourth   per  cent,  of  all 
that  he  poirefies  j  and  as  the  wealth  of  the  people 
of  Hamburgh  confills  principally    in  ftock,    this 
tax    nay  be   confidered    as    a    tax    upon    ftock. 
Every  man  aflelTes  himfelf,  and,  in  the  prefence 
of  the  magiftrate,  puts  annually  into  the  public 
coffer  a  certain  fum  of  money,  which  he  declares 
upon  oath   to    be   one- fourth    per    cent,    of   all 
that    he  poiieires,   but   without   declaring  what  it 
amounts   to,  or  being  liable  to   any  examination 
upon   that  fubjedt.      This   tax  is   generally   fup- 
poied  CO  be  paid  with  [\rccd  fidelity.     In  a   fmall 
republic,  where  the  p^onj.' '^ 'v.-  entire  "  Mifidciice 
in  their  magiftrates,  ...w  convinced  of  the   necef- 
fity  of  the  tax  for  the  fupport  of  the  ftate,  and  be- 
lieve that  it  will  be  faithfully  applied  to  that  pur- 
pofe,    fuch  confcientious  and  voluntary  payment 

♦  rvicnioires  coiicernant  les  Droiis,  tome  i.  p.  74. 
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may  fomctimcs  be      prftcd.     I    is  not  peculiar  to  c  m  %  i* 
the  people  of  Il.m^burgh. 

The  canton  ol  UnderwalJ  in  Switzerland  is 
frequently  ravaged  by  (loriiis  and  iiuinJitions, 
and  it  is  thereby  expofcd  to  extraardmai y  expences. 
Upon  fuch  occafions  the  people  aireinble,  and 
every  one  is  laid  to  declare  with  the  greatcll 
fianknefs  wiiat  he  is  worth,  in  order  lo  be  taxed 
accordingly.  At  Zurich  tlic  law  orders,  thar,  in 
cafes  of  nccefTity,  every  one  fliould  be  taxed  in 
proportion  to  his  revenue;  the  amount  of  which, 
he  is  obliged  to  doclare  upon  oath.  They  hav^j 
no  fufpicion,  it  is  faid,  that  any  of  their  fel.  nv- 
citizens  will  deceive  them.  At  Bafil  the  p;in» 
cipal  revenue  of  the  ftate  arifes  from  a  fin  .11 
cuftom  upon  goods  exported.  All  the  ciiizers 
make  oath  that  they  will  pay  every  three  moiitlii 
all  the  taxes  impofed  by  the  law.  All  merchants 
and  even  all  inn-keepers  are  trufted  with  keep- 
ing themfelves  the  account  of  the  goods  which 
they  fell  either  within  or  without  tiie  territory. 
At  the  end  of  every  three  months  they  fend  this 
account  to  the  treafurer,  with  the  amount  of  the 
tax  computed  .at  the  bottom  of  it.  It  is  not 
fufpedtd  that  the  revenue  fuffers  by  this  con- 
fidence ■■'■. 

To  oblige  every  citizen  to  declare  publicly 
upon  oath  the  amount  of  his  fortune,  mull  not, 
it  ieems,  in  thofe  Swifs  cantons,  be  reckoned  a 
harJIhip.  At  Hamburgh  it  would  be  reckoned 
the  greateft.    Merchants  engaged  in  the  hazardous 
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BOOK  projeils  of  trade,  alh  tremble  at  the  thoughts  of 
being  obliged  at  all  times  to  expofc  the  real  ftatc 
of  their  circumftanccs.  The  ruin  of  their  credit 
and  the  mifcarriage  of  their  projefls,  they  forefcc, 
would  too  often  be  the  confequence.  A  fober  and 
parfimonious  people,  who  are  ftrangcrs  to  all  fuch 
projeds,  do  not  feel  that  they  have  occafion  for  any 
ilich  concealment. 

In  Holland,  foon  after  the  exaltation  of  the 
late  prince  of  Orange  to  the  ftadtholderlhip,  a 
tax  of  two  per  cent,  or  the  fiftieth  penny,  as  it 
was  called,  was  impofed  upon  the  whole  fub- 
flance  of  every  citizen.  Every  citizen  aflefled 
himfelf  and  paid  his  tax  in  the  fame  manner  as  at 
Hamburgh  j  and  it  was  in  general  fuppofcd  to 
have  been  paid  with  great  fidelity.  The  people 
had  at  that  time  the  greateft  affeftion  for  their 
new  government,  which  they  had  juft  eftablilhed 
by  a  general  infurreftion.  The  tax  was  to  be 
paid  but  once ;  in  order  to  relieve  the  (late  in  a 
particular  exigency.  It  was,  indeed,  too  heavy 
to  be  permanent.  In  a  country  where  the  market 
rate  of  intereft  feldom  exceeds  three  per  cent.,  a 
tax  of  two  per  cent,  amounts  to  thirteen  (hillings 
and  fourpence  in  the  pound  upon  the  higheft 
neat  revenue  which  is  commonly  drawn  from 
(lock.  It  is  a  tax  which  very  few  people  could 
pay  without  encroaching  more  or  lefs  upon  their 
capitals.  In  a  particular  exigency  the  people 
may,  from  great  public  zeal,  make  a  great 
effort,  and  give  up  even  a  part  of  their  capital, 
in  order  to  relieve  the  (late.  But  it  is  impoflible 
that  they  fliould  continue  to  do  fo  for  any  con- 
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Hdcrablc  time  j  and  if  they  did,  the  tax  would  foon  c  h  a  '• 
ruin  thenn  fo  completely  as  to  render  them  altoge- 
ther incapable  of  fupporting  the  ftate. 

The  tax  upon  ftock  impofed  by  the  land  tax 
bill  in  England,  though  it  is  proportioned  to  the 
capital,  is  not  intended  to  diminifh  or  take  away 
any  part  of  that  capital.  It  is  meant  only  to  be  a 
tax  upon  the  intereft  of  money  proportioned  to  that 
upon  the  rent  of  land  ;  fo  that  when  the  latter  is  at 
four  (hillings  in  the  pound,  the  former  may  be  at 
four  (hillings  in  the  pound  too.  The  tax  at  Ham- 
burgh, and  the  ft  ill  more  moderate  taxes  of  Un- 
derwald  and  Zurich,  are  meant,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, to  be  taxes,  not  upon  the  capital,  but  upon 
the  intereft  or  neat  revenue  of  ftock.  That  of  Hol- 
land was  meant  to  be  a  tax  upon  the  capital. 


^axes  upon  the  Profit  of  particular  Employments. 

IN  fome  countries  extraordinary  taxes  are  impofed 
upon  the  profits  of  ftock  j  fometimes  when  employ- 
ed in  particular  branches  of  trade,  and  fometimes 
when  employed  in  agriculture. 

Of  the  former  kind  are  in  England  the  tax  upon 
hawkers  and  pedlars,  that  upon  hackney  coaches 
and  chairs,  and  that  which  the  keepers  of  ale-houfes 
pay  for  a  licence  to  retail  ale  and  fpirituous  liquors. 
During  the  late  war,  another  tax  of  the  fame  kind 
was  propofed  upon  (hops.  The  war  having  been 
undertaken,  it  was  faid,  in  defence  of  the  trade  of 
the  country,  the  merchants,  who  were  to  profit 
by  it,  ought  to  contribute  towards  the  fupport 
of  it. 

A  TAX, 
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A  TAX,  however,  upon  the  profits  of  (lock  em- 
ployed in  any  particular  branch  of  trade,  can  never 
fall  finally  upon  the  dealers  (who  muft  in  all  ordi- 
nary cafes  have  their  reafonable  profit,  and,  where 
the  competition  is  tree,  can  feldom  have  more  than 
that  profit),  but  always  upon  the  confumers,  who 
muft  be  obliged  to  pay  in  the  price  of  the  goods  the 
tax  which  the  dealer  advances  j  and  generally  with 
foir.c  overcharge. 

A  TAX  of  this  kind  when  it  is  proportioned  to  the 
trade  of  the  dealer,  is  finally  paid  by  the  confumer, 
and  occafions  no  opprcffion  to  the  dealer.  When 
it  is  not  fo  proportioned,  but  is  the  fame  upon  all 
dealers,  though  in  this  c>afe  too  it  is  finally  paid  by 
the  confumer,  yet  it  fwours  the  greati  and  occa- 
fions fome  opprefTion  to  the  fmall  dealer.  The  tax 
of  five  fliillings  a  v;eek  upon  every  hackney  coach, 
and  that  often  fliiilings  a  year  upon  every  hackney 
chair,  fo  far  as  it  is  advanced  by  the  difi'erenc 
keepers  of  fuch  coaches  and  chairs,  is  exaflly 
enough  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  their  refpedtivc 
dealings.  It  neither  favours  the  great,  nor  op- 
prefles  the  fmaller  dealer.  The  tax  of  twenty  (hil- 
lings a  year  for  a  licence  to  fell  ale ;  of  forty  fliiilings 
for  a  licence  to  fell  fpirituous  liquors;  and  of 
forty  (hillings  more  for  a  licence  to  fell  wine, 
being  the  fame  upon  all  retailers,  muft  neceffarily 
give  fome  advantage  to  the  great,  and  occafion 
fome  opprefllon  to  the  fmall  dealers.  The  former 
muft  find  it  more  cafy  to  get  back  the  tax  in  the 
price  of  their  goods  than  the  latter.  The  mode- 
ration of  the  tax,  however,  renders  this  inequa- 
lity  of  lefs   importance,    and   it   may   to   many 

people 
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people  appear    not    improper   to    j^ive   ib:r.c  dif-  ^  •'  j^  ''• 
coil  rage  men  t    to  the  multiplication   of  lirtle   vAc-  n— -v-^ 
houfes.      The  tax  upon  Ihops,    it   \v:r>   inrenikfl, 
fiiould  be  t!;e  lame  upon  all  iliops.     I:  coiild  nc7C 
well    have  been  other  wife.      It  would  have  been 
impoHible  to   proportion  with  tolerable  cxac'^nefs 
the  tax  upon   a  Hiop   to   the  extent  of  the  trade 
carried  on    in  it,    without  fucli  an  inquifition    as 
would   have    been    altogether    iiifupporcablc    in    a 
free  country.      If  the  tax  had  been  confiderable, 
it    would    have   opprefled    the    fmall,    and    forced 
almoft  the   whole  retail   trade  into  the   hands  of 
the  great  dealers.     The  competition  of  die  form.T 
being  taken  away,  the   latter  would  have  enjoyed 
a  monopoly  of  the  trade;    and  like  all  other  mo- 
nopolifts   would    foon     have    combined    to   raife 
their  profits  much  beyond  what  was  neceflary  for 
the   payment  of  die    tax.      The    final  payment, 
'iiifcead  of  falling  upon  the  Ihopkeeper,  would  have 
fallen  upon  the  confumer,  with  a  confiderable  over- 
charge to  the  profit  of  the  fliopkeeper.     For  thele 
reafons,  the   project  of  a  tax  upon  fhops  was  laid 
afide,    and  in  the  room  of  it  was  fubttituted  the 
fubfidy  1759. 

What  in  France  is  called  the  perfonal  taille 
is,  perhaps,  the  moll  important  tax  upon  the  pro- 
fits of  ftjck  employed  in  agriculture  that  is  levied 
in  any  part  of  Europe. 

In  the  diforderly  fiate  of  Elurope  durinj^  the 
prevalence  of  the  feudal  governmen'-,  the  f)- 
vereign  was  obliged  to  content  himfelf  v.irii  rnx- 
ing  thofe  who  were  too  weak  to  refjfe  to  pay 
taxes.     The  great  lords,  though  willing  to  aHift 

him 
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BOOK  him  upon  particular  emergencies,  refufed  to 
^'  fubjeft  ibemfclves  to  any  conllant  tax,  and  he 
was  not  ftrong  enough  to  force  them.  The  oc- 
cupiers of  land  all  over  Europe  were,  the  greater 
part  of  them,  originally  bond  men.  Through 
tiie  greater  part  of  Europe  they  were  gradually 
emancipated.  Some  of  them  acquired  the  pro- 
perty of  landed  eftates  which  they  held  by  Ibme 
bafe  or  ignoble  tenure,  fometimcs  under  the 
king,  and  fometimes  under  fome  other  great 
lord,  like  the  ancient  copy -holders  of  England* 
Others,  without  acquiring  the  property,  obtain- 
ed leafes  for  terms  of  years,  of  the  lands  which 
they  occupied  under  their  lord,  and  thus  became 
Icfs  dependent  upon  him.  The  great  lords  feem 
to  have  beheld  the  degree  of  profperity  and  in- 
dependency, which  this  inferior  order  of  men 
had  thus  come  to  enjoy,  with  a  malignant  and 
contemptuous  indignation,  and  willingly  con- 
fented  that  the  fovereign  fhould  tax  them.  In 
fome  countries  this  tax  was  confined  to  the  lands 
which  were  held  in  property  by  an  ignoble 
tenure  j  and,  in  this  cafe,  the  taille  was  faid  to  be 
real.  The  land-tax  eftablifhed  by  the  late  king 
of  Sardinia,  and  the  taille  in  the  provinces  of 
Languedoc,  Provenccj  Dauphine,  and  Brittany; 
in  the  generality  of  Montauban,  and  in  the  elec- 
tions of  Agcn  and  Condom,  as  well  as  in  fome  other 
diftrifls  of  France,  are  taxes  upon  lands  held  in 
property  by  an  ignoble  tenure.  In  other  countries 
the  tax  was  laid  upon  the  fuppofcd  profits  of  all 
thofe  who  held  in  farm  or  leafe  lands  belonging 
to  other  people,    whatever  might  be  the  tenure 

by 
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by  which  the  proprietor  held  them  j  and  in  this  chap. 
cafe  the  taille  was  faid  to  be  perfonal.  In 
the  greater  part  of  thofe  provinces  of  France, 
which  are  called  the  Countries  of  Eleftions,  the 
taille  is  of  this  kind.  The  real  taille,  as  it 
is  impofed  only  upon  a  part  of  the  lands  of 
the  country,  is  neceflarily  an  unequal,  but  it 
is  not  always  an  arbitrary  tax,  though  it  is  To 
upon  fome  occafions.  The  perfonal  taille,  as 
it  is  intended  to  be  proportioned  to  the  profi:s  of 
a  certain  clafs  of  people,  which  can  only  be 
guelTed  at,  is  neceflarily  both  arbitrary  and  un- 
equal. 

Lv  France  the  perfonal  taille  at  prefent  (1775) 
annually  impofed  upon  the  twenty  generalities, 
called  the  Countries  of  Eleflions,  amounts  to 
40,107,239  livres,  16  fous*.  The  proportion 
in  which  this  fum  is  aflefled  upon  thofe  different 
provinces,  varies  from  year  to  year,  according  to 
the  reports  which  are  made  to  the  king's  council 
concerning  the  goodnefs  or  badnefs  of  the  crops, 
as  well  as  other  circumftances,  which  may  either 
increafe  or  diminifti  their  refpe<5live  abilities  to 
pay.  Each  generality  is  divided  into  a  certain 
number  of  eleftions,  and  the  proportion  in  which 
the  fum  impofed  upon  the  whole  generality  is 
divided  among  thofe  different  eledions,  varies 
likewife  from  year  to  ycir,  according  to  the  re- 
ports made  to  the  council  concerning  their  re- 
fpective  abilities.  It  feems  impofi'ible  that  the 
council,    with  the  bell  intentions,  can  ever  pro- 
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BOOK   portion   with  tokrable   cxadncfs,  cither  of  thofc 
^*       two  affeffments  to  the  real  abilities   of  the   pro- 
vince or  diftrift  upon  which  they  are  rcfpcftively 
laid.     Ignorance    and    mifinfurmation    mull    al> 
ways,    more  or  lefs,    midead    the   mofl:  upright 
council.      The    proportion    which    each    parilh 
ought  to  fupport  of  what  is  afleflcd   upon   the 
whole   eledion,    and   that  which  each  individual 
ought  to  fupport  of   what  is  afTefTed  upon   his 
particular  parifli,    are  both  in  the  fame  manner 
varied,  from  year  to  year,  according  as  circum- 
ftances  are  fuppofcd  to  require.     Thefe  circum- 
ftances  are  judged  of,  in  the  one  cafe,   by  the 
officers  of  the   eleftion  j  in  the  other  by  thofe  of 
the  parilh  -,  and  both  the  one  and  the  other  are, 
more  or  lefs,  under  the  diredion  and  influence  of 
the  intendant.     Not  only  ignorance  and  mifin- 
formation,  but  friendfhip,    party   animofity,    and 
private  refentment,  are  faid  frequently  to  miflead 
fuch   afleflbrs.     No  man  fubjed  to  fuch  a  tax,  it 
is  evident,  can  ever   be  certain,  before  he  is  af- 
feflfed,  of  what  he   is  to  pay.     He  cannot  even 
be  certain  after  he  is  alTelTed.     If  any  perfon  has 
been  taxed  who  ought  to  have  been  exempted; 
or  if  any  perfon  has  been  taxed  beyond  his  pro- 
portion, though  both  muft  pay  in  the  mean  time, 
yet  if  they  complain,  and  make  good  their  com- 
plaints, the  whole  parifli  is  reimpofed  next  year 
in  order  to  reimburfe  them.     If  any  of  the  con- 
tributors become  bankrupt  or  infolvent,  the  col- 
leftor    is    obliged  to   advance  his  tax,    and  the 
whole  parifh  is  reimpofed  next  year  in  order  to 
reimburfe  the  collcdor.    If  the  colle£tor  himfelf 
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(hould  become  bankrupt,  the  parifh  which  clevis  chap. 
him  muft:  anfwer  for  his  conduct  to  the  receiver- 
general  of  the  ele£lion.  But,  as  it  might  be 
troublclbme  for  the  receiver  to  profecute  the 
whole  parifh,  he  takes  at  his  choice  five  or  fix 
of  the  richeft  contributors,  and  obliges  them  to 
make  good  what  had  been  lofl  by  the  infolvency 
of  the  colleflor.  The  parifh  is  afterwards  re- 
impofed  in  order  to  reimburfe  thofe  five  or  fix. 
Such  rcimpofitions  are  always  over  and  above 
the  taille  of  the  particular  year  in  which  they 
are  laid  on. 

When  a  tax  is  impofed  upon  the  profits  of 
Hock  in  a  particular  branch  of  trade,  the  traders 
arc  all  careful  to  bring  no  more  goods  to  market 
than  what  they  can  fell  at  a  price  fufficient  to 
reimburfe  them  for  advancing  the  tax.  Some  of 
them  withdraw  a  part  of  their  flocks  fi-om  the 
trade,  and  the  market  is  more  fparingly  fupplied 
than  before.  The  price  of  the  goods  rifes,  and 
the  final  payment  of  the  tax  falls  upon  the  con- . 
fumer.  But  when  a  tax  is  impofed  upon  the 
profits  of  ftock  employed  in  agriculture,  it  is 
not  the  intereft  of  the  farmers  to  withdraw  any 
part  of  their  (lock  from  that  employment.  Each 
farmer  occupies  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  for 
which  he  pays  rent.  For  the  proper  cultivation 
of  this  land  a  certain  quantity  of  flock  is  necef- 
fary;  and  by  withdrawing  any  part  of  this  ne- 
cefTary  quantity,  the  farmer  is  not  likely  to  be 
more  able  to  pay  either  the  ren^  or  the  tax.  In 
order  to  pay  the  tax,  it  can  never  be  his  intercfl 
to  diminifh  the  quantity  of  his  produce,  nor  con- 
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fequently  to  fupply  the  market  more  fparingly 
than  before.  The  tax,  therefore,  will  never  en- 
able him  to  raife  the  price  of  his  produce,  fo  as 
to  reimburle  himfelf  by  throwing  the  final  pay- 
ment upon  the  confumer.  The  farmer,  how- 
ever, mufl:  have  his  reafonable  profit  as  well  as 
every  other  dealer,  otherwife  he  rnuft  give  up  the 
trade.  After  the  impofition  of  a  tax  of  this 
kind,  he  can  get  this  reafonable  profit  only  by 
paying  lefs  rent  to  the  landlord.  The  more  he 
is  obliged  to  pay  in  the  way  of  tax,  the  lefs  he 
can  afford  to  pay  in  the  way  of  rent.  A  tax  of 
this  kind  impofed  during  the  currency  of  a  leafe 
may,  no  doubt,  diftrefs  or  ruin  the  farmer. 
Upon  the  renewal  of  the  leafe  it  muft  always 
fall  upon  the  landlord. 

In  the  countries  where  the  perfonal  taille  takes 
place,  the  farmer  is  commonly  alfeffed  in  propor- 
tion to  the  ftock  which  he  appears  to  employ  in 
cultivation.  He  is,  upon  this  account,  fre- 
quently afraid  to  have  a  good  team  of  horfes  or 
oxen,  but  endeavours  to  cultivate  with  the  mean- 
eft  and  moft  wretched  inftruments  of  hufbandry 
that  he  can.  Such  is  his  diftruft  in  the  juftice 
of  his  affeffors,  that  he  counterfeits  poverty, 
and  wifhes  to  appear  fcarce  able  to  pay  any  thing 
for  fear  of  being  obliged  to  pay  too  much.  By 
this  miferable  policy  he  does  not,  perhaps,  always 
confult  his  own  interdt  in  the  moft  effectual  man- 
ner; and  he  probably  lofes  more  by  the  diminu- 
tion of  his  produce  than  he  faves  by  that  of  his 
tax.  Though,  in  confcquence  of  this  wretched 
cuhivation,   the  market  is,  no  doubt,   fomewhat 
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worlc  fupplied  j  yet  the  fmall  rife  of  price  which  chap. 
this  may  occafion,  as  it  is  not  likely  even  to  in- 
dcmnify  the  farmer  for  the  diminution  of  his 
produce,  ic  is  ftill  lefs  likely  to  enable  him  to 
pay  more  rent  to  the  landlord.  The  public, 
the  farmer,  the  landlord,  all  fuffer  more  or  lefs 
by  this  degraded  cultivation.  That  the  perfonul 
taille  tends,  in  many  different  ways,  to  difcourage 
cultivation,  and  confequently  to  dry  up  the  prin- 
cipal fource  of  the  wealth  of  every  great  country, 
I  have  already  had  occafion  to  obferve  in  the 
third  book  of  this  Inquiry. 

Wei  AT  are  called  poll-taxes  in  the  fouthern 
provinces  of  North  America,  and  in  the  Weft 
Indian  iflands,  annual  taxes  of  fo  much  a  head 
upon  every  negroe,  are  properly  taxes  upon  the 
profits  of  a  certain  fpecies  of  ftock  employed  in 
agriculture.  As  the  planters  are,  the  greater  part 
of  them,  both  farmers  and  landlords,  the  final 
payment  of  the  tax  falls  upon  them  in  their  qua- 
lity of  landlords  without  any  retribution. 

Taxes  of  fo  much  a  head  upon  the  bondmen 
employed  in  cultivation  feem  anciently  to  have 
been  common  all  over  Europe.  There  fubfifts 
at  prefent  a  tax  of  this  kind  in  the  empire  of 
Ruflia.  It  is  probably  upon  this  account  that 
poll-taxes  of  all  kinds  have  often  been  repre- 
iented  as  badges  of  flavery.  Every  tax,  how- 
ever, is  to  the  perfon  who  pays  it  a  badge,  not  of 
flavery,  but  of  liberty.  It  denotes  that  he  is 
fubjed  to  government,  indeed,  but  that,  as  he 
has  fome  property,  he  cannot  himfelf  be  the  pro- 
perty of  a  mafter.      A  poll-tax   upon   flaves  rs 
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B  o  o  K  altogether  different   from  a    poll-tax  upon   free- 
men.    The  latter    is    paid    by  the  pcrfons  upon 
whom  it  is  impofcd;  the  former   by  a  different 
fet  of  perfons.     The  latter    is    cither  altogether 
arbitrary  or  altogether  unequal,  and  in  mofl  cafes 
is   both   the   one    and   the   other ;    the    former, 
though  in  fomc   refpefts  unequal,  different  flaves 
being  of  different   values,  is  in   no   refpedt  arbi- 
trary.    Every  mafter  who  knows  the  number  of 
his  own  flaves,    knows    exaftlv  what  he   has  to 
pay.     Thofe  different  taxes,  howe'cr,  being  called 
by  the  fame  name,  have  been  coiilidered  as  of  the 
fame  nature. 

The  taxes  which  in  Holland  are  impofed  upon 
men  and  maid  fervants,  are  taxes,  not  upon 
ftock,  but  upon  expcnce;  and  fo  far  refemble 
the  taxes  upon  confumable  commodities.  The 
tax  of  a  guinea  a  i.tad  for  every  man  fervant, 
which  has  lately  been  impofed  in  Great  Britain, 
is  of  the  fame  kind.  It  falls  heaviefl  upon  the 
middling  rank.  A  man  of  two  hundred  a  year 
may  keep  a  fingle  man  fervant.  A  man  of  ten 
thoufand  a  year  will  not  keep  fifty.  It  docs  not 
affecl  the  poor. 

Taxes  upon  the  profits  of  (lock  in  particulat 
employments  can  never  affeft  the  interefV  of 
money.  Nobody  will  lend  his  money  for  lefs 
intereft  to  thofe  whb  exercife  the  taxed,  than  to 
thofe  who  exercife  the  untaxed  employments. 
Taxes  upon  the  revenue  arifmg  from  flock  in  all 
employments,  where  the  government  attempts  to 
levy  them  with  any  degree  of  exadlnefs,  will,  in 
m^ny  cafes,    fall  upon  the    intereft   of  money. 

The 
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The  Vingtieme,  or  twentieth  penny,  in  France,  chap. 
is  a  tax  of  the  fame  kind  with  what  is  called  the 
land-tax  in  England,  and  is  aflcffed,  in  the  fame 
manner,  upon  the  revenue  arifing  from  land, 
houfes,  and  (lock.  So  far  as  it  affcdls  (lock  it  is 
a(rc(rcd,  though  not  with  great  rigour,  yet  with 
much  more  exaflnefs  than  that  part  of  the  land- 
tax  of  England  which  is  impofed  upon  the  fame 
fund.  It,  in  many  cafes,  falls  altogether  upon 
the  intcreft  of  money.  Money  is  frequently 
funk  in  France  upon  what  are  called  Contracts 
for  the  conditution  of  a  rent }  that  is,  perpetual 
annuities  redeemable  at  any  time  by  the  debtor 
upon  payment  of  the  fum  originally  advanced, 
bnt  of  which  this  redemption  is  not  exigible  by 
the  creditor  except  in  particular  cafes.  The 
Vingtieme  feems  not  to  have  raifed  the  rate  of 
thofe  annuities,  though  it  is  exadtly  levied  upon 
them  all.         s  \  .-  ;.        ,  .. 

Appendix  to  AnTrcLES  I.  and  II. 

Taxes  upon  the  capital  Value  of  Land,  Houfes,  and 

Stock. 


WHILE  property  remains  in  the  po(reirion  of 
the  fame  perfon,  whatever  permanent  taxes  may 
have  been  impofed  upon  it,  they  have  never 
been  intended  to  diminilh  or  take  away  any  part 
of  its  capital  value,  but  only  fome  part  of  the 
revenue  arifing  from  it.  But  when  property 
changes  hands,  when  it  is  rranfmitted  either  from 
the  dead  to  the  living,  or  from  the  living  to  the 
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BOOK   living,    fuch  taxes  have  frequently   been  impoied 
upon  it  as  neccHhrily  take  away  ibtne  part  of  its 

capitrti  value.  ■        >*      ■  ,  ...     ..  ..     .    ■    .   ....  i 

The  transference  of  ail  forts  of  property   from 

the  dead  to  the   living,  and  that  of  immoveable 

property!  of  lands  and  houfes,  from  tlie  living  to 

the   living,    are   tranfaflions    which   are  in    their 

nature  cither   public    and    notorious,   or   fuch  as 

cannot    be    long   concealed.      Such    tranfadions, 

therefore,    may    be  taxed   dircdly.      1  he    tranf- 

fcrence  of  ftock,  or  moveable  property,  from  the 

living  to  the  living,  by  the  lending  of  money,  is 

frequently  a  fecret  tranfa<5lion,    and    may    always 

be   made    fo.      It    cannot    eafily,   therefore,    be 

taxed  dirc(flly.      It  has  been  taxed    indirectly   in 

two  different   ways;    firft,  by  requiring  that  the 

deed,  containing  the  obligation  to   repay,    fhould 

be  written    upon  paper  or  parchment  which  had 

paid  a  certain   ftamp-duty,   otherwife  not  to   be 

valid ;    fecondly,  by    requiring,    under    the   like 

penalty  of  invalidity,  that  it  Ihould  be  recorded 

cither   in    a    public    or    fecret   regifter,    and  by 

impofing  certain   duties    upon   fuch    regiftration. 

Stamp-duties    and    duties    of    regiftration     have 

frequently  been  impofed  likcwife  upon  tlie  deeds 

transfering   property  of  all   kinds  from  the  dead 

to   the  living,    and   upon    thofe  transfering  im- 

moveable  property  from  the  living  to  the  living, 

tranfaftions  which  might  eafily  have   been  taxed 

direftly. 

*  The  Vicefima  Hereditatum,  the  twentieth 
penny  of  inheritances,  impofed  by  Augurtus 
upon  the  ancient  Romans,  was   a  tax   upon  the 

transference 
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transference  of  property  from  the  deail  to  the  ^  ",j^  **• 
living.  Dion  CafTius*,  the  author  who  writes 
concerning  it  the  lead  indidindlly,  fays,  that  it  was 
impofcd  upon  all  fuccelTions,  legacies,  and  dona- 
tions, in  cafe  of  death*  except  upon  thole  to  tiie 
ncarcll  relations,  and  to  the  poor. 

Of  tlie  fame  kind  is  the  Dutch  tax  upon 
fuccefllons  f.  Collateral  fuccelTions  arc  taxed, 
according  to  the  degree  of  relation,  from  five  to 
thirty  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  value  of  the 
fucccITion.  Teftamentary  donations,  or  legacies 
to  collaterals,  are  fubje(5t  to  the  like  duties. 
Thofe  from  hufband  to  wife,  or  from  wife  to 
hulband,  to  the  fiftieth  penny.  The  Luftuofa 
Hcreditas,  the  mournful  fucccnion  of  afccndcnts 
to  defcendcnts,  to  the  twentieth  penny  only. 
Direft  fucceflions,  or  thofe  of  defcendcnts  to 
afcendents,  pay  no  tax.  The  death  of  a  father, 
to  fiich  of  his  children  as  live  in  the  fame  houfc 
with  him,  is  feldom  attended  with  any  increafc, 
and  frequently  with  a  confiderable  diminution  of 
revenue  ;  by  the  lofs  of  his  induftry,  of  his  office, 
or  of  fome  life-rent  eftate,  of  which  he  may  have 
been  in  pofieflion.  That  tax  would  be  cruel  and 
cpprefTive  which  aggravated  their  lofs  by  taking 
from  them  any  part  of  his  fucceffion.  It  may, 
however,  fometimes  be  otherwife  with  thofe 
children  who,    in   the  language    of  the   Roman 


•  Lib.  5;.     See  alfo  Burman  de  Veftigalibus  Pop.   Rom. 
cap.  xi.  and  Bouchaud  dc  1'  iniput  du  vingticmc  fur  les  fuc- 

f  See  Memoires  corccrnant  les  DroitSj  5;c.  tcjmc  1.  p.  235. 
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BOOK  law,  are  faid  to  be  emancipated ;  in  that  of  tho 
Scotch  law,  to  be  foris-familiated ;  that  is,  who 
have  received  their  portion,  have  got  families  of 
their  own,  and  are  fupported  by  funds  feparate 
and  independent  of  thofe  of  their  father.  What- 
ever part  of  his  fucceflion  might  come  to  fuch 
children,  would  be  a  real  addition  to  their  fortune, 
and  might  therefore,  perhaps,  without  more  in- 
conveniency  than  what  attends  all  duties  of  this 
kind,  be  liable  to  fome  tax. 

The  cafualties  of  the  feudal  law  were  taxes 
upon  the  transference  of  land,  both  from  the  dead 
to  the  living,  and  from  the  living  to  the  living. 
In  ancient  times  they  conftituted  in  every  part  of 
Europe  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the 
revenue  of  the  crown.  .;  ^^ ■  ,;* 

•  The  heir  of  every  immediate  vaffal  of  the 
crown  paid  a  certain  duty,  generally  a  year's 
rent,  upon  receiving  the  inveftiture  of  the  eftate. 
If  the  heir  was  a  minor,  the  whole  rents  of  the 
eftate,  during  the  continuance  of  the  minority, 
devolved  to  the  fuperior  without  any  other 
charge,  befides  the  maintenance  of  the  minor, 
and  the  payment  of  the  widow's  dower,  when 
there  happened  to  be  a  dowager  upon  the  land. 
When  the  minor  came  to  be  of  age,  another  tax, 
called  Relief,  was  flill  due  to  the  fuperior,  which 
generally  amounted  likewife  to  a  year's  rent.  A 
long  minority,  which  in  the  prefent  times  fo 
frequendy  disburdens  a  great  eftate  of  all  its  in- 
cumbrances, and  reftores  the  family  to  their 
ancient  fplendour,  could  in  thofe  times  have  no 
fuch  effect.    The  wafte,  and  not  the  difincum- 
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brance  of  the  cftate,  was  the  common  cfFcd  of  a  chap. 
long  minority. 

Bv  the  feudal  law  the  vaffal  could  not  alienate 
without  the  confent  of  his  fuperior,  who    gene- 
rally extorted  a  fine  or  compofition  for  granting 
it.    This  fine,  which  was  at  firft  arbitrary,  came 
in  many  countries  to  be  regulated    at  a  certain 
portion  of  the  price  of  the  land.     In  fome  coun- 
tries, where  the  greater  part  of  the  other  feudal 
cultoms  have  gone  into  difufe,  this  tax   upon  the 
alienation  of  land  ftill  continues  to   make  a  very 
confiderable  branch  of  the  revenue  of  the  fove- 
reign.     In  the  canton  of  Berne  it  is  fo  high  as  a 
fixth  part  of  the  price  of  all  noble   fiefs ;  and  a 
tenth  part  of  that  of  all  ignoble  ones*.     In  the 
canton  of  Lucerne  the  tax  upon  the  fale  of  lands 
is  not  univerfal,   and   takes   place  only   in  cer- 
tain diftridts.     But   if  any  perfon   fells  his  land, 
in  order  to  remove  out  of  the  territory,  he  pays 
ten  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  price  of  the  fale  f . 
Taxes  of  the  fame  kind  upon  the  fale  either   of 
all  lands,  or  of  lands  held  by  certain  tenures,  take 
place  in  many  other  countries,  and  make  a  more 
or  lefs  confiderable  branch  of  the  revenue  of  the 
fovereign.     ""'^    "      ^*"'^^^  • 

Such  tranfadions  may  be  taxed  indire(5lly,  by 
means  either  of  (lamp-duties,  or  of  duties  upon 
rcgiftration ;  and  thofe  duties  either  may  or  may 
not  be  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  fubjedt 
which  is  transferred,  .-. 


•  Memoires  concemant  Ics  Proits,  ^c,  tome  i.  p.  1 54. 
|Jd.  p.  157, 
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In  Great  Britain  the  ftamp-dutics  are  higher  or 
lower,  not  To  much  according  to  tlie  value  of  ihe 
property  transferred  (an  eighteen  penny  or  half 
crown  (lamp  being  fufficient  upon  a  bond  for  the 
Urged  fum  of  money)  as  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  deed.  The  liighell  do  not  exceed  fix  pounds 
upon  every  fhect  of  paper,  or  ficin  of  parchment  j 
and  thefe  high  duties  fall  chiefly  upon  grants  from 
the  crown,  and  upon  certain  law  proceedings, 
without  any  regard  to  the  value  of  the  fubje«5t. 
There  arc  in  Great  Britain  no  duties  on  the  re- 
giftration  of  deeds  or  writings,  except  the  fees  of 
the  officers  who  keep  the  regifter ;  and  thefe  arc 
feldom  more  than  a  reafonable  recompcnce  for 
their  labour.  The  crown  derives  no  revenue  from 
them. 

In  Holland*  there  are  both  (lamp-duties  and 
duties  upon  regiftration  j  which  in  fome  cafes 
are,  and  in  fome  are  not  proportioned  to  the 
value  of  the  property  transferred.  All  tefla- 
ments  muft  be  written  upon  (lamped  paper  of 
which  the  price  is  proportioned  ta  the  property 
difpofed  of,  fo  that  there  are  (lamps  which  coft 
from  three  pence,  or  three  (livers  a  iheet,  to 
three  hundred  florins,  equal  to  about  twenty- 
feven  pounds  ten  (hillings  of  our  money.  If  the 
flamp  is  of  an  inferior  price  to  what  the  teftator 
ought  to  have  made  ufe  of,  his  fucceflion  is 
confifcated.  This  is  over  and  above  all  their 
other  taxes   on  fucceflion.     Except  bills  of  ex- 


•  Memoires  concernant  les  Droits,  &c,  tome  i.  p.  223,  224, 
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change,    and    fonnc   other    mercantile    bills,    all 
other  deeds,  bonds,  and  contracts,  are  fubjed  to 
a  ftamp-duty.     This  duty,  however,  does  not  rife 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  fubjeft.     All  Tales 
of  land  and  of  houfes,    and  all  mortgages  upon 
cither,  muft  be  regiftered,  and,  upon  regiftration, 
pay  a  duty  to  the  ftate  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent, 
upon  the  amount  of  the  price  or  of  the  mortgage. 
This   duty   is  extended  to   the   fale  of  all  (hips 
and  vefiels  of  more  than  two  tons  burthen,  whe- 
tlier  decked  or  undecked.     Thefe,  it  feems,  are 
confidered   as   a  fort  of  houfes  upon  the  water. 
The  fale  of  moveables,  when  it  is  ordered   by  a 
court  of  juftice,  is  fubjeft  to  the  like  duty  of  two 
and  a  half  per  cent.  < 

In  France  there  are  both  ftamp-duties  and  duties 
upon  regiftration.  The  former  are  confidered  as  a 
branch  of  the  aides  or  excife,  and  in  the  provinces 
where  thofe  duties  take  place,  are  levied  by  the  ex- 
cite officers.  The  latter  are  confidered  as  a  branch 
of  the  domain  of  the  crown,  and  are  levied  by  a 
different  fet  of  officers. 

Those  modes  of  taxation,  by  ftamp-duties  and 
by  duties  upon  regiftration,  are  of  very  modem 
invention.  In  the  courfe  of  little  more  than  a 
century,  however,  ftamp-duties  have,  in  Europe, 
become  almoft  univerfal,  and  duties  upon  regiftra- 
tion extremely  common.  There  is  no  art  which 
one  government  fooner  learns  of  another,  than 
tbat  of  draining  money  from  the  pockets  of  the 
j)cople. 

Taxes  upon  the  transference  of  property  from 
the  dead  to  the  living,  fall  finally  as  well  as  im- 
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BOOK,  mediately  upon  the  perfon  to  whom  the  property 
is  transferred.     Taxes  upon  the  fale  of  land  fall 
altogether  upon  the  feller.    The  feller  is  almofl: 
always  under  the  neceflity  of  felling,  and  muft, 
therefore,  take  fuch  a  price  as  he  can  get.     The 
buyer  is  fcarcc  ever  under  the  neceflity  of  buy- 
ing, and  will,  therefore,   only  give  fuch  a  price 
as   he  likes.      He  confiders  what  the  land  will 
coft  him  in  tax  and  price  together.     The  more 
he  is  obliged  to  pay  in  the  way  of  tax,  the  lefs 
he  will  be  difpofed  to  give  in  the  way  of  price. 
Such  taxes,   therefore,  fall  almoft  always  upon  a 
neceflitous  perfon,   and  muft,   therefore,    be  fre- 
quently very  cruel  and  oppreflive.     Taxes  upon 
the  fale  of  new-built  houfes,  where  the  building 
is  fold  without  the  ground,   fall  generally  upon 
the   buyer,    becaufe  the  builder   muft  generally 
have  his  profit}   otherwife  he  muft  give  up  the 
trade.     If  he   advances   the   tax,   therefore,    the 
buyer  muft  generally   repay  it   to  him-     Taxes 
upon  the  fale  of  old  houfes,  for  the  fame  reafon 
as  thofe  upon  the  fale  of  land,  fall  generally  upon 
the  feller  i    whom    in   moft  cafes  either  conve- 
niency  or  neceflity  obliges  to  fell.    The  number 
of  new-built  houfes  than  are  annually  brought  to 
market,    is  more  or  lefs   regulated   by  the  de- 
mand.     Unlefs  the  demand  is  fuch  as  to  afford 
the  builder  his  profit,  after  paying  all  expences, 
he  will  build  no  more  houfes.     The  number  of 
old  houfes  which  happen  at  any  time  to  come  to 
market   is  regulated   by   accidents  of  which  the 
greater   part   have   no   relation    to    the   demand. 
Two  or  three  great  bankruptcies  in  a  mercantile 
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town,  will  bring  many  houfcs  to /ale,  which  muft  c  ha  p. 
be  fold  for  what  can  be  got  for  them.     Taxes  upon 
the  fale  of  ground  rents  fall  altogether  upon  the 
feller  i   for  the  fame  reafon  as  thofe  upon  the  fale 
of  land.     Stamp-duties,  and  duties  upon  the  re- 
giflration   of  bonds  and   contrads  for  borrowed 
money,  fall  altogether  upon  the  borrower,  and,  in 
faft,  are  always  paid  by  him.     Duties  of  the  fame 
kind  upon  law  proceedings  fall  upon  the  fuitors. 
They  reduce  to  both  the  capital  value  of  the  fub- 
jeft  in  dilpute.    The  more  it  cofts  to  acquire  any 
property,  the  Icfs  muft  be  the  neat  value  of  it  whea 
acquired. 

All  taxes  upon  the  transference  of  property 
of  every  kind,  fo  far  as  they  diminifh  the  capital 
value  of  that  property,  tend  to  diminifh  the  funds 
deftined  for  the  maintenance  of  produdlive  labour. 
They  are  all  more  or  lefs  unthrifty  taxes  that  in- 
creafe  the  revenue  of  the  fovereign,  which  feldom 
maintains  any  but  unproduflive  labourers ;  at  the 
cxpence  of  the  capital  of  the  people,  which  main- 
tains none  but  produ6live. 

Such  taxes,  even  when  they  are  proportioned 
to  the  value  of  the  property  transferred,  are  ftill 
unequal ;  the  frequency  of  transference  not  being 
always  equal  in  property  of  equal  value.     When 
they  are  not  proportioned  to  this  value,  which  is 
the    cafe   with   the  greater   part  of   the  llamp- 
duties,   and  duties  of  regiftration,    they   are  ftill 
more  fo.     They  are  in   no  refpeft  arbitrary,  but 
are  or  may  be  in   all    cafes  perfeflly  clear  and 
certain.     Though  they  fometimes  fall  upon   the 
perfon  who  is  not  very  able  to  pay  j  the  time  of 
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payment  is  in  mod  cafes  fufficiently  convenient  for 
him.  When  the  payment  becomes  due,  he  muft 
in  moft  cafes  have  the  money  to  pay.  They  arc 
levied  at  very  little  expence,  and  in  general  fubjeft 
the  contribut  )rs  to  no  other  inconveniency  befides 
always  the  unavoidable  one  of  paying  the  tax. 

In  France  the  ftamp-duties  are  not  much 
complained  of.  Thofe  of  regift ration,  which 
they  call  the  Controle,  are.  They  give  occa- 
fion,  it  is  pretended,  to  much  extortion  in  the 
officers  of  the  farmers-general  who  coUeft  the 
tax,  which  is  in  a  great  meafure  arbitrary  and 
uncertain.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  libels 
which  have  been  written  againft  the  prefent 
fyflem  of  finances  in  France,  the  abufes  of  the 
Controle  make  a  principal  article.  Uncertainty, 
however,  does  not  feem  to  be  neceffarily  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  fuch  taxes.  If  the  popular  com- 
plaints are  well  founded,  the  abufe  muft  arife,  not 
fo  much  from  the  nature  of  the  tax,  as  from  the 
want  of  precifion  and  diftinclnefs  in  the  words  of 
the  cdids  or  laws  which  impofe  it. 

The  regiftration  of  mortgages,  and  in  general 
of  all  rights  upon  immoveable  property,  as  it 
gives  great  fecurity  both  to  creditors  and  pur- 
chafers,  is  extremely  advantageous  to  the  public. 
That  of  the  greater  part  of  deeds  of  other  kinds 
is  frequently  inconvenient  and  even  dangerous 
to  individuals,  without  any  advantage  to  the 
public.  All  regifters  which,  it  is  acknowledged, 
ought  to  be  kept  fecret,  ought  certainly  never 
to  exift.  The  credit  of  individuals  ought  cer- 
tainly never  to  depend  upon  fo  very  flender  a  fecu- 
rity 
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rity  as  the  probity  and  religion  of  the  inferior  chap. 
officers  of  revenue.  But  where  the  fees  of  re- 
giftration  have  been  made  a  fourcc  of  revenue  to 
the  fovcreign,  regifter  offices  have  commonly 
been  multiplied  without  end,  both  for  the  deeds 
which  ought  to  be  regiftered,  and  for  thofc  which 
ought  nor.  In  France  there  are  fevcral  different 
forts  of  fecret  regifters.  This  abufe,  though  not 
perhaps  a  neceffary,  it  muft  be  acknowledged, 
is  a  very  natural  effedt  of  fuch  taxes. 

Such  (lamp- duties  as  thofe  in  England  upon 
cards  and  dice,  upon  news-papers  and  periodical 
pamphlets,  &c.  are  properly  taxes  upon  con- 
fumption  i  the  final  payment  falls  upon  the  per- 
fons  who  ufc  or  confume  fuch  commodities. 
Such  ftamp-duties  as  thofe  upon  licences  to  re- 
tail ale,  wine,  and  fpirituous  liquors,  though  in- 
tended, perhaps,  to  fall  upon  the  profits  of  the 
retailers,  are  likewife  finally  paid  by  the  con- 
fumcrs  of  thofe  liquors.  Such  taxes,  though 
called  by  the  fame  name,  and  levied  by  the  fame 
officers  and  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  ftamp- 
duties  above  mentioned  upon  the  transference  of 
property,  are  however  of  a  quite  different  nature, 
and  fall  upon  quite  different  funds. 


Article    III. 

■  •**■  '       • 

^axes  upon  the  Wages  of  Lahour. 


K:" 


THE  wages  of  the  inferior  claffes  of  work- 
men, I  have  endeavoured  to  (how  in  the  firft 
book,  are  every  where  neceffarily  regulated  by 
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POOR  two  different  circumftanccs  j  the  demand  for  la- 

V. 

hour,  and  the  ordinary  or  average  price  of  pro- 
vifions.     The  demand  for  labour,    according  as 
it   happens  to  be  either   increafing,  ftationary,  or 
declining ;  or  to  require  an  increafing,   ftationary, 
or     declining    population,     regulates    the    fub. 
fiftence  of  the  labourer,  and  determines  in  what 
degree  it  fhall   be,    either  liberal,    moderate,  or 
fcanty.     The  ordinary  or  average  price  of  pro- 
vifions  determines  the  quantity  of  money  which 
mud  be  paid  to  the  workman  in  order  to  enable 
him,  one  year  with   another,    to   purchafe    this 
liberal,   moderate,   or  fcanty  fubfiftence.     While 
the  demand  for  labour  and  the  price  of  provifions, 
therefore,   remain  the   fame,   a  dired   tax  upon 
the  wages  of  labour   can   have  no   other   effeft 
than  to  raife  them  fomewhat  higher  than  the  tax. 
Let  us  fuppofe,  for  example,  that  in  a  particular 
place  the  demand  for  labour  and   the  price   of 
provifions  were  fuch,  as  to  render  ten  (hillings  a 
week   the  ordinary  wages  of  labour  j  and  that  a 
tax  of  one-fifth,  or  four  (hillings   in  the  pound, 
was  impofed  upon  wages.      If  the  demand   for 
labour  and  the  price  of  provifions  remained  the 
fame,   it  would  ftill  be  nece(rary  that  the  labourer 
(hould  in   that  place  earn  fuch    a  fubfidence  as 
could  be  bought  only  for  ten  (hillings  a  week,   or 
that  after  paying    the  tax  he   (hould    have   ten 
(hillings  a  week  free  wages.     But  in  order  to  leave 
him  fuch  free  wages  after  paying  fuch  a  ux,   the 
price  of  labour  muft  in  than  place  foon  rife,  not 
to  twelve  (hillings  a  week  only,,  but  to  twelve 
and  fixpence  -,  that  is^  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
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pay  a  tax  of  onc-fif.h,  his  wages  muft  neccffurily  chap. 
foon  rife,  not  onc-fifwi  part  only,  but  one-fourth. 
Whatever  was  the  proportion  of  the  tax,  the 
wages  of  labour  mud  in  alt  cafes  rife,  not  only 
in  that  proportion,  but  in  a  higher  proportion* 
If  the  tax,  for  example,  was  one- tenth,  the 
wages  of  l^kbour  nuift  nccefTarily  foon  rif^^  ii9( 
one- tenth  part  only,  but  one-eighth. 

A  DIRECT  tax  upon  the  wages  of  labour^ 
therefore,  though  the  labourer  might  perhaps 
pay  it  out  of  his  hand,  could  not  properly  be  iai4 
to  be  even  advanced  by  him  j  at  leafl  if  the  ,de- 
mand  for  labour  and  the  average^  price  of  provi* 
fions  remained  the  fame  after  the  tax  as  before  it. 
In  all  fuch  cafes,  not  only  the  tax,  but  Aime- 
thing  more  than  the  tax,  would  in  reality  be 
advanced  by  the  perfon  who  immediately  ern- 
ployed  him.  The  final  payment  would  \n  dif- 
ferent cafes  fall  upon  different  perfons.  The 
rife  which  fuch  a  tax  might  occafion  in  the  wages 
of  manufafturing  labour  would  be  advanced  by 
the  matter  manufacturer,  who  would  both  be 
entitled  and  obliged  to  charge  it,  with  a  profit, 
upon  the  price  of  his  goods.  The  final  payment 
of  this  rife  of  wages,  therefore,  together  with 
the  additional  profit  of  the  matter  manufafturer, 
would  fall  upon  the  confumer.  The  rife  which 
fuch  a  tax  might  occafion  in  the  wages  of  coun- 
try labour  would  be  advanced  by  the  farmer, 
who,  in  order  to  maintain  the  fame  number  ol 
labourers  as  before,  would  be  obliged  to  em- 
ploy a  greater  capital.  In  order  to  get  back  this 
greater  capitial,  together  with  the  ordinary  profits 
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BOOK  of  ftock,  it  would  be  ncccflary  that  he  (hould 
retain  a  larger  portion,  or,  what  comes  to  the 
fame  thing,  the  price  of  a  larger  portion,  of  the 
produce  of  the  land,  and  confequently  that  he 
(hould  pay  lefs  rent  to  the  landlord.  The  final 
payment  of  this  rife  of  wages,  therefore,  would 
in  this  cafe  fall  upon  the  landlord,  together  with 
the  additional  profit  of  the  farmer  who  had  ad- 
vanced it.  In  all  cafes  a  diredb  tax  upon  the 
wages  of  labour  muft,  in  the  long-run,  occafion 
both  a  greater  reduction  in  the  rent  of  land,  and 
a  greater  rife  ii.  the  price  of  manufactured  goods, 
than  Would  have  followed  from  the  proper  afieif-* 
ment  of  a  fum  equal  to  the  produce  of  the  tax, 
partly  upon  the  rent  of  land,  and  partly  upon 
confumable  commodities. 

If  diredt  taxes  upon  the  wages  of  labour  have 
not  always  occafioned  a  proportionable  rife  in  thofe 
wages,  it  is  becaufe  they  have  generally  occafioned 
a  confiderable  fall    in    the    demand   for  labour. 
The  declenfion  of  induftry,  the  decreafe  of  employ- 
ment for  the  poor,  the  diminution  of  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country, 
have  generally  been  the  effedbs  of  fuch  taxes.    In 
confequence  of  th  ^m,  however,  the  price  of  labour 
mud  always   be  higher   than  it  otherwife  would 
have   been  in  the   actual  ftate  of  the  demand: 
and  this  enhancement  of  price,  together  with  the 
profit  of  thofe  who  advance  it,  muft  always  be 
finally  paid  by  the  landlords  and  confumers. 
'    A  TAX  upon  the  wages  of  country  labour  does 
not  raifc  the  price  of  the  rude  produce  of  land  in 
proportion  to  the  tax »  for  the  fame  reafon  that  s 
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tax  upon   the  farmer's  proHc  docs  not  raife  thae  chap. 
price  in  that  proportion. 

Absurd  and  deflruAive  as  fuch  taxes  are, 
however,  they  take  place  in  many  countries. 
In  France  that  part  of  the  taille  which  is  charged 
upon  the  indudry  of  workmen  and  day-labourers 
in  country  villages,  is  properly  a  tax  of  this 
kind.  Their  wages  are  computed  according  to 
the  common  rate  of  the  diftridt  in  which  they 
refide,  and  that  they  may  be  as  little  liable  as 
pofTible  to  any  over-charge,  their  yearly  gains 
are  eftimated  at  no  more  than  two  hundred 
working  days  in  the  year*.  The  tax  of  each 
individual  is  varied  from  year  to  year  according 
to  different  circumftances,  of  which  the  colleftor 
or  the  commilTary,  whom  the  intendant  appoints 
to  aflfift  him,  are  the  judges.  In  Bohemia,  in 
confequence  of  the  alteration  in  the  fyftem  of 
finances  which  was  begun  in  1748,  a  very  heavy 
tax  is  impoled  upon  the  induftry  of  artificers. 
They  are  divided  into  four  clafles.  The  higheft 
clafs  pay  a  hundred  florins  a  year;  which,  at 
two-and-twenty- pence  halfpenny  a  florin,  amounts 
to  9  /.  7  i.  6  d.  The  fecond  clafs  are  taxed  at 
feventy }  the  third  at  fifty  i  and  the  fourth,  com- 
prehending artificers  in  villages,  and  the  loweft 
clafs  of  thofc  in  towns,  at  twenty-five  florins  f. 

The  recompence  of  ingenious  artifls  and  of 
men  of  liberal  profefTions,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  fhow  in  the  firft  book,  necefTarily  keeps  a 
certain  proportion  to  the  emoluments  of  inferior 

*  Memoires  concernant  les  Droits,  &c.  torn.  ii.  p.  108. 
I  Id.  torn.  iii.  p.  87.  » 
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BOOK  trades.  A  tax  upon  this  recompcnce,  thereforCy 
could  have  no  other  cHl'dt  than  to  raifc  it  fonne* 
what  higher  than  in  proportion  to  the  tax.  If 
it  did  not  rife  in  this  manner,  the  ingenious  arts 
and  the  liberal  profelTiuns,  being  no  longer  upon 
a  level  with  other  trades,  would  be  fo  much  de- 
fertcd  that  they  would  fuon  return  to  that  level. 

The  emoluments  of  odices  arc  not,  like  thofe 
of  trades  and  profcflTions,  regulated  by  the  free 
cpiripetition  of  the  market,  and  do  not,  there- 
fore, always  bear  a  jull  proportion  to  what  the 
nature  of  the  employment  requires.  They  are, 
perhaps,  in  mofl:  countries,  higher  than  it  re- 
quires J  the  pcrfons  who  have  the  ad niinifl ration 
of  government  being  generally  difpofed  to  re- 
ward both  themfclves  and  their  immediate 
dependents  rather  more  than  enough.  The  emo- 
luments of  officc5>,  therefore,  can  in  mod  cafes 
very  well  bear  to  be  taxed.  The  perlbns,  be- 
fides,  who  enjoy  public  offices,  efpecially  the 
more  lucrative,  are  in  all  countries  the  objedls 
of  general  envy ;  and  a  tax  upon  their  emolu- 
ments, even  though  it  fhould  be  fomcwhat 
higher  than  upon  any  other  fort  of  revenue,  is 
always  a  very  popular  tax.  In  England,  for 
example,  when  by  the  land-tax  every  other  fort 
of  revenue  was  fuppofed  to  be  affeffed  at  four 
fhillings  in  the  pound,  it  was  very  popular  to 
lay  a  real  tax  of  fiv(  ihillings  and  fixpence  in 
the  pound  upon  the  luiaries  of  offices  which  ex- 
ceeded a  hundred  pounds  a  yearj  the  penfions  of 
the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  family,  the 
pay  of  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  a 
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few   others   Icfs    obnoxious  to   envy,    :xcepted.  c  ii  a  f. 
There  arc  in  Kngland  no  other  direct  taxes  upon 
tlie  wages  of  labour. 

Article   IV. 

Taxes  wbicby  it  is  intended^  Jhould  fall  indijer- 
ently  upon  every  different  Species  of  Revenue. 

THE  taxes  which,  it  is  intended,  fhould 
fall  indifterently  upon  every  different  fpecies  of 
revenue,  are  capitation  taxes,  and  taxes  upon 
confuniable  commodities.  Thefe  mud  be  paid 
indiffrrentiy  from  whatever  revenue  the  con- 
tributors may  poffefsj  from  the  rent  of  their 
land,  from  the  profits  of  their  (lock,  or  from 
the  wages  of  their  labour. 


'  ^ '   •  Capitation  taxes, 

CAPITATION  taxes,  if  it  is  attempted  to 
proportion  them  to  the  fortune  or  revenue  of 
each  contributor,  become  altogether  arbitrary. 
The  ftate  of  a  man's  fortune  varies  from  day  to 
day,  and  without  an  inquifition  more  intolerable 
than  any  tax,  and  renewed  at  leaft  once  every 
year,  can  only  be  guefled  at.  His  afleflrncnt, 
therefore,  muft  in  moft  cafes  depend  upon  the 
good  or  bad  humour  of  his  aflcffors,  and  muft, 
therefore,  be  altogether   arbitrary  and  uncertain. 

Capitation  taxes,  if  they  are  proportioned 
not  to  the  fuppofed  fortune,  but  to  the  rank  of 
each    contributor,    become    altogether  unequal; 
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BOOK  the   degrees    of    fortune    being   frequently    un- 
equal in  the  fame  degree  of  rank. 

Such  taxes,  therefore,  if  it  is  attempted  to 
render  them  equal,  become  altogether  arbitrary 
and  uncertain ;  and  if  it  is  attempted  to  render 
them  certain  and  not  arbitrary,  become  alto- 
gether unequal.  Let  the  tax  be  light  or  heavy, 
uncertainty  is  always  a  great  grievance.  In  a 
light  tax  a  confiderable  degree  of  inequality  may 
be  fupported;  in  a  heavy  one  it  is  altogether 
intolerable.  •  '      * 

In  the  different   poll-taxes  which  took  place 
in  England   during   the   reign   of  William   III. 
the  contributors  were,  the  greater  part  of  them, 
aflcffed  according  to  the  degree  of  their  rank  j 
as   dukes,    marquiffes,    earls,   vifcouncs,    barons, 
cfquires,    gentlemen,    the   eldeft     and    youngeft 
fons  of  peers,  &c.     All  (hopkeepers  and   tradef- 
men   worth    more   than   three   hundred  pounds, 
that  is,  the  better  fort  of  them,  were  fubjeft  to 
the  fame  affelTment  j  how  great  foever  might  be 
the  difference  in  their  fortunes.     Their  rank  ^yas 
more  confidered   than   their  fortune.     Several  of 
thofe  who    in   the   firft  poll-tax   were  rated   ac- 
cording   to   their  fuppofed   fortune,    were    after- 
wards rated  according   to  their  rank.     Serjeants, 
attornies,    and  proftors  at  law,  who  in  the  firft 
poll-tax  were   affeffed  at  three  (hillings    in    the 
pound  of  their  fuppofed  income,  were  afterwards 
affeffed   as    gentlemen.     In  the  affeffment  of  a 
tax  which  was  not   very  heavy,   a  confiderable 
degree  of  inequality  had  been  found  lefs  infup- 
porcabk  than  any  degree  of  uncertainty, 
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In  the  capitation  which  has  been  levied  in  ^  "  ^  '• 
France  without  any  interruption  fincc  the  be- 
ginning of  the  prefent  century.,  the  higheft 
orders  of  people  are  rated  according  to  their 
rank  by  an  invariable  tariff;  the  lower  orders  of 
people,  according  to  what  is  fuppofed  to  be 
their  fortune,  by  ?r.  afleirment  Avhich  varies  from 
year  to  year.  The  officers  of  the  king's  court, 
the  judges  and  other  officers  in  the  fuperior 
courts  of  juftice,  the  officers  of  the  troops,  &c. 
are  aflcffcd  in  the  firft  manner.  The  inferior 
ranks  of  people  in  tlie  provinces  are  aflefled  in 
the  fecond.  In  France  the  great  eafily  fubmit 
to  a  confiderable  degree  of  inequality  in  a  tax 
which,  fo  far  as  it  affects  them,  is  not  a  very 
heavy  one  j  but  could  not  brook  the  arbitrary 
xffeflment  of  an  intendant.  The  inferior  ranks 
of  people  mull,  in  that  country,  fuffer  patiently 
the  ufage  which  their  fuperiors  think  proper  to 
give  them. 

In  England  the  different  poll-taxes  never  pro- 
duced the  fum  which  had  been  expedted  from 
them,  or  which,  it  was  fuppofed,  they  might 
have  produced,  had  they  been  exactly  levied. 
In  France  the  capitation  always  produces  the 
fum  expefled  from  it.  The  mild  government 
of  England,  when  it  aflefied  the  different  ranks 
of  people  to  the  poll-tax,  contented  itfelf  with 
what  that  affeflinent  happened  to  produce  j  and 
required  no  compenfation  for  the  lofs  which  the 
ftate  might  fuftain  either  by  thofe  who  could  not 
pay,  or  by  thofe  who  would  not  pay  (for  there 
T-'cre   many   fuch),   and   who,    by  the  indulgent 
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execution  of  the  law,  were  not  forced  to  pay. 
The  more  feverc  government  of  France  affcfTt:'; 
upon  each  generality  a  certain  fum,  which  the 
intendant  muft  find  as  he  can.  If  any  province 
complains  of  being  afleifed  too  high,  it  may,  in 
the  aflcflfment  of  next  year,  obtain  an  abatement 
proportioned  to  the  over-charge  of  the  year  be- 
fore. But  it  muft  pay  in  the  mean  time.  The 
intendant,  in  order  to  be  fure  of  finding  the  fum 
alfeiTed  upon  his  generality,  was  impowcred  to 
affefs  it  in  a  larger  fum,  that  the  failure  or  in- 
ability of  fome  of  the  contributors  might  be 
compenfated  by  the  over-charge  of  the  reft  j  and 
till  1765,  the  fixation  of  this  lurplus  aflelTment 
was  left  altogether  to  his  difcretion.  In  that 
year  indeed  the  council  aflfumed  this  power  to 
itfelf.  In  the  capitation  of  the  provinces,  it  is 
obferved  by  the  perfe6tly  well-informed  author 
of  the  Memoirs  upon  the  impofitions  in  France, 
the  proportion  which  falls  upon  the  nobility, 
and  upon  thofe  whofe  privileges  exempt  them 
from  the  taille,  is  the  leaft  confiderable.  The 
largeft  falls  upon  thofe  fubjeft  to  the  taille,  who 
are  affefled  to  the  capitation  at  fo  much  a  pound 
of  what  they  pay  to  that  other  tax. 

Capitation  taxes,  fo  far  as  they  are  levied 
upon  the  lower  ranks  of  people,  are  diredl  taxes 
upon  the  wages  of  labour,  and  are  attended  with 
all  the  inconvcniencies  of  fuch  taxes. 

Capitation  taxes  are  levied  at  little  expence; 

and,    where   they  are   rigoroufly  exafled,    afford 

a  very  fure  revenue  to  the  ftate.     It  is  upon  this 

account  that  in  countries  where  the  eafe,  com- 
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fort,  and  fccurity  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  chap. 
are  little  attended  to,  capitation  taxes  are  very 
common.  It  is  in  general,  however,  but  a 
fmall  part  of  the  public  revenue,  which,  in  a 
great  empire,  has  ever  been  drawn  from  fuch 
taxes;  and  the  greateft  fum  which  they  have 
ever  afForded,  might  always  have  been  found  in 
fome  other  way  much  more  coavenient  to  the 
people. 

Taxes  upon  cenjumable  Commodities, 


THE  impoflibility  of  taxing  the  people,  in 
( ^portion  to  their  revenue,  by  any  capitation, 
.5TJS  to  have  given  occafion  to  the  invention  of 
taxes  upon  confumable  commodities.  The  (late 
not  knowing  how  to  tax,  direclly  and  propor- 
tionably,  the  revenue  of  its  fubjefts,  endeavours 
to  tax  it  indiredly  by  taxing  their  expence,  which, 
it  is  fuppofed,  will  in  mod  cafes  be  nearly  in  pro* 
portion  to  their  revenue.  Their  expence  is  taxed 
by  taxiiig  the  confumable  commodities  upon 
which  it  is  laid  out. 

Consumable  commodities  are  either  necefla- 
ries  or  luxuries. 

By  neceflaries  I  underftand,  not  only  the 
commodities  which  are  indifpenfably  neceflary 
for  the  fupport  of  life,  but  whatever  the  cuftom 
of  the  country  renders  it  indecent  for  creditable 
people,  even  of  the  lowed  order,  to  be  without. 
A  linen  Ihirt,  for  example,  is,  ftridlly  fpeaking, 
not  a  nccelTary  of  life.    The  Greeks  and  Romans 
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BOOK.  lived,  I  fuppofe,   very  comfortably,  though  they 
had  no  linen.     But  in  the  preft-nt  times,  through 
t!ie  greater    iart   of  Europe,    a   creditable  day- 
labourer  would  be  afhamed  to  appear  in  public 
without  a  linen  Ihirt,   the  want  of  which  would 
be  iuppofed  fo  denote  that  dilgraccful  degree  of 
poverty,    which,    it   is   prefumed,     nobody    can 
well   fall    into    without    extreme    bad    conduft, 
Cudom,  in  the  fame  manner,  has  rendered  lea- 
ther llioes  a  necefifary  of  life  in  England.     The 
pooreft  creditable  perfon  of  either  fex  would  be 
alhamed    to    appear    in    public    without   them. 
In    Scotland,    cuftom  has  rendered  them   a   ne- 
ceffary  of  life  to  the  loweft  order  of  men  j    but 
not  to    the    fame   order   of  women,    who   may, 
without    any   difcredit,    walk   about   bare- footed. 
In  France,   they  are   neceffaries  neither  to   men 
nor  to  women  j   the  loweft  rank  of  both  fexes  ap- 
pearing   there   publicly,    without    any    difcredit, 
Ibmetimes  in  wooden  fhoes,  and  fometimes  bare- 
footed.      Under  neceffaries,   therefore,    I    com- 
prehend,   not    only   thofe   things   which    nature, 
but   thofe   things   which  the  eftabliftied   rules  of 
decency   have   rendered   neceffary    to   the   loweft 
rank  of  people.      All   other    things  I    call  lux- 
uries;    without    meaning    by    this    appellation, 
to  throw  the  f.   alleft  degree  of  reproach  upon 
the  temperate  ufe  of  them.      Beer  and  ale,   for 
example,   in  Great  Britain,    and  wine,    even   in 
the  wine  countries,   I  call  luxuries.      A  man  of 
any    rank    may,    without   any   reproach,    abftain 
totally   from  tafting  fuch  liquors.     Nature  does 
6  not 
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not  render  them  ncceflTary  for  the  fupport  of  life ;  chap. 
and  cuftom  nowhere  renders  it  indecent  to  live       '*' 
without  them. 

As  the  wages  of  labour  are  every  where  regu- 
lated, partly  by  the  demand  for  it,  and  partly 
by  the  average  price  of  the  neceflary  articles  of 
fubfiftence ;  whatever  raifes  this  average  price 
muft  neceffarily  raife  thofe  vjrages,  fo  that  the  la- 
bourer may  ftill  be  able  to  purchafe  that  quan- 
tity of  thofe  neceffary  articles  which  the  (late  of 
the  demand  for  labour,  whether  increafing,  fta- 
tionary,  or  declining,  requires  that  he  fliould 
have*.  A  tax  upon  thofe  articles  neceffarily 
raifes  their  price  fomewhat  higher  than  the 
amount  of  the  tax,  becaufe  the  dealer,  who  ad- 
vances the  tax,  muft  generally  get  it  back  with  a 
profit.  Such  a  tax  muft,  therefore,  occafion  a  rife 
in  the  wages  of  labour  proportionable  to  this  rife 
of  price.       -  -  .  .   -  t. 

It  is  thus  that  a  tax  upon  the  necelTaries  of 
life,  operates  exactly  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 
dircft  tax  upon  the  wages  of  labour.  The  la- 
bourer, though  he  may  pay  it  out  of  his  hand, 
cannot,  for  any  confiderable  time  at  leaft,  be 
properly  faid  even  to  advance  it.  It  muft  always 
in  the  long-run  be  advanced  to  him  by  his  im- 
mediate employer  in  the  advanced  rate  of  his 
wages.  His  employer,  if  he  is  a  manufadlurcr, 
will  charge  upon  the  price  of  his  goods  this  rife 
of  wages,  together  with  a  profit  j  fo  that  the  final 
payment  of  the  tax,  together  with  this  over-charge, 
will  fall  upon  the  confumer.  If  his  employer  is  a 
*  See  Book  I.  Chap.  8. 
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BOOR  farmer,  the  final  payment,  together  with  a  like 
over-charge,  will  fall  upon  the  rent  of  the  land- 
lord. 1 

It  is  otherwifc  with  taxes  upon  what  I  call 
luxuries}  even  upon  thofe  of  the  poor.  The  rife 
in  the  price  of  the  taxed  commodities,  will  not 
neccflarily  occafion  any  rife  in  the  wages  ot  la- 
bour. A  tax  upon  tobacco,  for  example,  though 
a  luxury  of  the  pc^or  as  well  as  of  the  rich,  will 
not  raife  wages.  Though  it  is  taxed  in  England 
at  three  times,  and  in  France  at  fifteen  times  its 
original  price,  thofe  high  duties  feem  to  have  no 
effeft  upon  the  wages  of  labour.  The  fame  thing 
may  be  faid  of  the  taxes  upon  tea  and  fugar ;  which 
in  England  and  Holland  have  become  luxuries  of 
the  loweft  ranks  of  people  j  and  of  thofe  upon 
chocolate,  which  in  Spain  is  faid  to  have  become 
fo.  The  different  taxes  which  in  Great  Britain 
have  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century  been 
impofcd  upon  fpirituous  liquors,  are  not  fuppofed 
to  have  had  any  effeft  upon  the  wages  of  labour. 
The  rife  in  the  price  of  porter,  occafioned  by  an 
additional  tax  of  three  Ihillings  upon  the  barrel 
of  ftrong  beer,  ha^  not  raifed  the  wages  of  com- 
mon labour  in  Lohdon.  Thefe  were  about  eigh- 
teen-pence  and  twenty -pence  a  day  before  the 
taX;  and  they  are  not  more  now. 

The  high  price  of  fuch  commodities  does  not 
necefTarily  diminifh  the  ability  of  the  inferior 
ranks  of  people  to  bring  up  families.  Upon  the 
fober  and  induflrious  poor,  taxes  upon  fuch  com- 
modities aft  as  fumptuary  laws,  and  difpofe  them 
cither  to  moderate,  or  to  refrain  altogether  from 
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the  ufe  of  fupcrfluitics  which  they  can  no  longer  ^  "jj^^  **• 
cafily  afford.     Their  ability  to  bring  up  families, 
in   confequcnce  of  this  forced    frugality,    inftead 
of  being  diminifiicd,    is  frequently,    perhaps,  in- 
creafcd  by  the  tax.     It  is  the  fober  and  induftri- 
ous  poor  who  generally  bring  up  the  mod  nume- 
rous  families,    and    who   principally    fiipply   the 
demand  for  ufeful  labour.     All  the  poor  indeed 
are  not  fober  and  induftrious,  and  the  difiblute 
and  diforderly  might  continue  to  indulge  them- 
felves  in  the  ufe  of  fuch  commodities  after  this 
rife  of  price  in  the  fame  manner  as  before ;  with- 
out regarding  the  diftrefs  which  this  indulgence 
might  bring  upon  their  families.     Such  diforderly 
perfons,  however,   feldom  rear  up  numerous  fa- 
milies;   their   children   generally   perifhing   from 
negledt,    mifmanagement,    and  the  fcantinefs  or 
unwholefomenefs  of  their  food.     If  by  the  ftrength 
of  their  conftitution    they   furvive  the  harddiips 
to  which  the  bad  condufl  of  their  parents  expofes 
them  i  yet  the  example  of  that  bad  conducft  com- 
monly corrupts  their  morals  j    fo  that,  inftead  of 
being   ufeful   to  fociety  by  their   induftry^    they 
become  public  nuifanccs  by  their  vices  and  dif- 
orders.     Though  the  advanced  price  of  the  lux- 
uries of  the  poor,  therefore,  might  increafe  fome- 
what  the  diftrefs  of  fuch  diforderly  families,  and 
thereby  diminifti  fomewhat  their  ability  to  bring 
up  children  j  it  would  not  probably  diminifti  much 
the  ufeful  population  of  the  country.    .   .        v 

Any  rife  in  the  average  price  of  neceflaries, 
unlefs  it  is  compenfated,  by  a  proportionable  rife 
in  the  wages  of  labour,  muft  neceflarily  diminifti 

more 
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BOOK  more  or  lefs  the  ability  of  the  poor  to  bring  up 
numerous  families,  and  confequently  to  fupply 
the  demand  for  ufeful  labour ;  whatever  may  be 
the  (late  of  that  demand,  whether  increaHng,  (la- 
tionary,  or  declining ;  or  fuch  as  requires  an  in- 
creafing,  (lationary,  or  declining  population. 

Taxes  upon  luxuries  have  no  tendency  to  raife 
the  price  of  any  other  commodities  except  that 
of  the  commodities  taxed.  Taxes  upon  neccf. 
faries,  by  raifing  the  wages  of  labour,  necefTariiy 
tend  to  raife  the  price  of  all  manufactures,  and 
confequently  to  diminifli  the  extent  of  their  fale 
and  confumption.  Taxes  upon  luxuries  are 
finally  paid  by  the  confumers  of  the  commodities 
taxed,  without  any  retribution.  They  fall  in- 
differently upon  every  fpecies  of  revenue,  the 
wages  of  labour,  the  profits  of  (lock,  and  the 
rent  of  land.  Taxes  upon  neceflTaries,  fo  far  as 
they  affed  the  labouring  poor,  arc  finally  paid, 
partly  by  landlords  in  the  diminilhed  rent  of 
their  lands,  and  partly  by  rich  confumers,  whe- 
ther landlords  or  others,  in  the  advanced  price 
of  manufactured  goods ;  and  always  with  a  con- 
fiderable  over-charge.  The  advanced  price  of 
fuch  manufaflures  as  are  real  neceflTaries  of  life, 
and  are  deflined  for  the  confumption  of  the 
poor,  of  coarfe  woollens,  for  example,  muft 
be  compenfated  to  the  poor  by  a  farther  advance- 
ment of  their  wages.  The  middling  and  fu- 
perior  ranks  of  people,  if  they  underftood  their 
own  intered,  ought  always  to  oppofe  all  taxes 
upon  the  neceffaries  of  life,  as  well  as  all  dircdl 
taxes  upon  the  wages  of  labour.  The  final  pay- 
ment 
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Rient  of  both  one  and  the  other  falls  aico-  c  H  a  h. 
gecher  upon  themfclvcS)  and  always  with  a  con* 
fidcrablc  over-charge.  They  fall  heavieft  upon 
the  landlords,  who  always  pay  in  a  double  ca^  , 
pacicy  i  in  that  of  landlords,  by  the  reduction  of 
their  rent  j  and  in  that  of  rich  confumers,  by  the 
increafe  of  their  expence.  The  obfervation  o* 
Sir  Mavinhew  Decker,  that  certain  taxes  are,  ia 
the  price  of  certain  goods,  fometimes  repeated 
and  accumulated  four  or  five  times,  is  perfeflly 
juft  with  regard  to  taxes  upon  the  neceffaries  of 
life.  In  the  price  of  leather,  for  example,  you 
mud  pay,  not  only  .fOr  the  tax  upon  the  leather 
of  your  own  (hoes,  but  for  a  part  of  that  upon 
thofe  of  the  (hoe- maker  and  the  tanner.  You 
muft  pay  too  for  the  tax  upon  the  fait,  upon  the 
foap,  and  upon  the  candles  which  thofe  workmen 
confume  while  employed  in  your  fervice,  and 
for  the  tax  upon  the  leather,  which  the  falt- 
maker,  the  foap- maker,  and  the  candle-maker 
confume  while  employed  in  their  fervice. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  principal  taxes  upon 
the  neceflaries  of  life  are  thofe  upon  the  four 
commodities  juft  now  mentioned,  fait,  leather, 
foap,  and  candles. 

Salt  is  a  very  ancient  and  a  very  univerfal 
fubjedt  of  taxation.  It  was  taxed  among  the 
Romans^  and  it  is  fo  at  prefent  in,  I  believe, 
every  part  of  Europe.  The  quantity  annually 
confumed  by  any  individual  is  fo  fmall,  and 
may  be  purchafed  fo  gradually^  that  nobody,  ic 
fcems  to  have  been  thought,  could  feel  very 
fenfibly  even  a  pretty  heavy  tax  upon  it.     It  is 
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B  o  o  K  in  England    taxed  at  three   fhilllngs    and  four- 
pence  a  bulhel;  about  three  times  the    original 
price  of  the  commodity.     In  fame  other  coun- 
tries the  tax  is  Hill  higher.      Leather   is  a  real 
necelTary  of  life.     The  ufe  of  linen   renders  foap 
fuch.     In  countries   where  the  winter  nights  are 
long,  candles  are  a  neccffary  inftrument  of  trade. 
Leather  and  foap  are  in  Great  Britain   taxed  at 
three  halfpence  a  pound;  candles  at  a   penny; 
taxes  which,  upon  the  original  price  of  leather, 
may  amount  to  about  eight  or  ten   per  cent.j 
vpon  that  of  foap  to  about  twenty  or  five  and 
twenty  per  cent;  and  upon    that   of  candles  to 
about  fourteen  or  Bfteen  per  cent. ;  taxes  which, 
though  lighter  than  that  upon  fait,  are  dill  very 
heavy.     As  all  thofe  four   commodities  are  real 
neceffaries  of  life,  fuch  heavy  taxes  upon  them 
mud  increaie  fomewhat  the  expence  of  the  fober 
and    induftrious    poor,    and    mull:    confequently 
raife  more  or  lefs  the  wages  of  their  labour. 

In  a  country  where  the  winters  are  fo  cold  as 
in  Great  Britain,  fuel  is,  during  that  feafon,  in 
the  ftrifteft  fenfe  of  the  word,  a  neceffary  of  life, 
not  only  for  the  purpofe  of  dreflfing  vidtuals,  but 
for  the  comfortable  fubfiftence  of  many  different 
forts  of  workmen  who  work  within  doors ;  and 
coals  arc  the  cheapeft  of  all  fuel.  The  price  of  I 
fuel  has  fo  important  an  influence  upon  that  of 
labour,  that  all  over  Great  Britain  manufa^lurei 
have  conBned  themfelves  principally  to  the  coal 
counties ;  other  parts  of  the  country,  on  account 
of  the  high  price  of  this  neceffary  article,  not| 
being   able  to  work  fo  cheap.    In  fome  manu- 
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fafturci,  befidcsi  coal  is  a  neceflary  inftrument  chap. 
of  trade  j  as  in  thofc  of  glafs,  iron,  and  ail  other  "* 
metals.  If  a  bounty  could  in  any  cafe  be  rea- 
fonable,  it  might  perhaps  be  fo  upon  the  tranf- 
portation  of  coals  from  thofe  parts  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  abound,  to  thofe  in  which  they 
are  wanted.  But  the  legiflature,  indead  of  a 
bounty,  has  impofed  a  tax  of  three  (hillings  and 
three-pence  a  ton  upon  coal  carried  coailways ; 
which  upon  moft  forts  of  coal  is  more  than  fixty 
per  cent,  of  the  original  price  at  the  coal-pit. 
Coals  carried  either  by  land  or  by  inland  navi- 
gation pay  no  duty.  "Where  they  arc  naturally 
cheap,  they  are  confumed  duty  free:  where 
they  are  naturally  dear,  they  are  loaded  with  a 
heavy  duty. 

Such  taxes,  though  they  raifc  the  price  of 
fubfillence,  and  confequently  the  wages  of  la- 
bour, yet  they  afford  a  confiderable  revenue  to 
government,  which  it  might  not  be  eafy  to  find 
in  any  other  way.  There  may,  therefore,  be 
good  reafons  for  continuing  them.  The  bounty 
upon  the  exportation  of  corn,  fo  far  as  it  tends 
in  the  aftual  (late  of  tillage  to  raife  the  price  of 
that  necefTary  article,  produces  all  the  like  bad 
cfFeftsi  and  inftead  of  affording  any  revenue, 
frequently  occafions  a  very  great  expencc  to 
government.  The  high  duties  upon  the  import- 
atioji  of  foreign  corn,  which  in  years  of  mode- 
irate  plenty  amount  to  a  prohibition;  and  the 
abfolute  prohibition  of  the  importation  either 
of  live  cattle  or  of  fait  provifions,  which  takes 
place  in  the  ordinary  (late  of  the  law>  and  which, 
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on  account  of  the  fcarciiy,  is  at  prcfcnt  fufpcnded 
for  a  linnitcd  time  with  regard  to  Ireland  and 
the  Britiih  plantations,  have  all  the  bad  effefls 
of  taxes  upon  the  neceflT^rirs  of  life,  and  produce 
no  revenue  to  government.  Nothing  fccms  nc- 
ccflary  for  the  repeal  of  fuch  regulations,  but  to 
convince  the  public  of  the  futility  of  that 
fyftcm  in  confequence  of  which  they  have  been 
cftablifhed. 

Taxes  upon  the  neccflaries  of  life  are  much 
higher  in  many  other  countries  than  in  Great 
Britain.  Duties  upon  flour  and  meal  when 
ground  at  the  mill,  and  upon  bread  when  baked 
at  the  oven,  take  place  in  many  countries.  In 
Holland  the  money  price  of  the  bread  confumed 
in  towns  is  fuppofed  to  be  doubled  by  means  of 
fuch  taxes.  In  lieu  of  a  part  of  them,  the  people 
who  live  in  the  country  pay  every  year  fo  much 
a  head,  according  to  the  fort  of  bread  they  are 
fuppofed  to  confume.  Thofe  who  confume 
wheaten  bread,  pay  three  guilders  fifteen  (livers  j 
about  fix  (hillings  and  nine-pence  halfpenny. 
Thefe,  and  fomc  other  taxes  of  the  fame  kind, 
by  raifing  the  price  of  labour,  are  faid  to  have 
ruined  the  greater  part  of  the  manufaftures  of 
Holland  *.  Similar  laxes,  though  not  quite  fo 
heavy,  take  place  in  the  Milanefe,  in  the  (lates 
of  Genoa,  in  the  dutchy  of  Modena,  in  the 
dutchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guaftalla, 
and  in  the  ecclcfiaftical  ftate.     A  French  f  author 
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of  fomC  note  has  propofcd  co  reform  the  finances 
of  his  country,  by  fubdituting  in  the  room  of 
the  greater  part  of  other  taxes,  this  moft  ruinous 
v(  all  taxes.  There  is  nothing  (o  abfurd,  fays 
Cicero,  which  lias  not  fometimcs  been  aflferted 
by  fomc  philofophers. 

Taxes  upon  butchers  meat  arc  ftill  more  com- 
mon than  thofe  upon  bread.  It  may  indeed  be 
doubted  whether  butchers  meat  is  rny  where  a 
neceflfary  of  life.  Grain  and  other  vegetables, 
with  the  help  of  milk,  cheefe,  and  butter,  or 
oil,  where  butter  is  not  to  be  had,  it  is  krv  wn 
from  experience,  can,  without  any  butchers 
meat,  aftbrd  the  moft  plentiful,  the  moft  whole- 
fome,  the  moft  nourifliing,  and  the  mof-  li- 
vigorating  diet.  Decency  no  where  re^uires^ 
that  any  man  (hould  eat  butchers  meat,  as  it  in 
mod  places  requires  that  he  (hould  wear  a  linen 
ihirt  or  a  pair  of  leather  (hoes. 

Consumable  commodities,  whether  nece(ra- 
ries  or  luxuries,  may  be  taxed  in  two  different 
ways.  The  confumer  may  either  pay  an  annual 
fucn  on  account  of  his  ufing  or  confuming  goods 
of  a  certain  kind  i  or  the  gooc;  may  be  taxed 
while  they  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  dealer, 
and  before  they  are  delivered  to  the  confumer. 
The  confumable  goods  whicii  laft  a  confiderable 
time  before  they  are  confumed  altogether,  are 
moft  properly  taxed  in  the  one  way.  Thofe  of 
which  the  confumption  is  either  immediate  or 
more  fpeedy,  in  the  other.  The  coach-tax 
^nd  plate- tax  arc  examples  of  the  former  method 
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B  o  o  K  of  impofing :     the  greater    part    of   the    other 
^'       duties  of  excife  and  cudoms,  of  the  latter. 

A  COACH  may,  with   good  management,   lad 
ten  or  twelve  years.     It  might  be  taxed,    once 
for  all,  before  it  comes  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
coach-maker.      But  it    is   certainly   more    con- 
venient for  the  buyer  to  pay  four  pounds  a  year 
for  the    privilege  of  keeping  a  coach,  than  to 
pay  all  at  once  forty  or  forty-eight  pounds  ad- 
ditional price  to  the   coach- maker  s    or  a    fum 
equivalent  to  what  the  tax  is  likely  to  coft  him 
during  the  time  he   ufes  the   fame    coach.     A 
fcrvice  of  plate,    in  the  fame  manner,  may  laft 
more  than  a  century.     It  is  certainly  eafier  for 
the  confumer  to  pay  five    (hillings    a  year   for 
every  hundred  ounces  of  plate,  near  one  per  cent. 
of  the  value,   than  to  redeem  this  long  annuity 
at    five    and  twenty    or   thirty    years   purchafe, 
which  would  enhance  the  price  at  lead  five  and 
twenty  or  thirty  per  cent.    The  different  taxes 
ivhich   afied  houfes    are  certainly  more  conve- 
niently paid  by  moderate  annual  payments,  than 
by  a  heavy  tax  of  equal   value  upon    the  fir(t 
building  or  fale  of  the  houfe. 

It  was  the  well-known  propofal  of  Sir  Matthew 
Decker,  that  all  commodities,  even  thofe  of 
which  the  confumption  is  either  immediate  or 
very  fpccdy,  Ihould  be  taxed  in  this  manner} 
the  dealer  advancing  nothing,  but  the  confumer 
paying  a  certain  annual  fum  for  the  licence  to 
confumc  certain  goods.  The  objeft  of  his 
fcheme  was  to  promote  all  the  different  branches 
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of  foreign  trade,  particularly  the  carrying  trade,  c  h  a  f. 
by  taking  away  all  duties  upon  innportation  and  *'' 
exportation,  and  thereby  enabling  the  merchant 
to  employ  his  whole  capital  and  credit  in  the  pur- 
chafe  of  goods  and  the  freight  of  Ihips,  no  part 
of  either  being  diverted  towards  the  advancing 
of  taxes.  The  project,  however,  of  taxing,  in 
this  manner,  goods  of  immediate  or  fpcedy  con- 
fumption,  feems  liable  to  the  four  following 
very  important  objedions.  Firft,  the  tax  would 
be  more  unequal,  or  not  fo  well  proportioned 
to  the  expence  and  confumption  of  the  different 
contributors,  as  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  com- 
monly impofed.  The  taxes  upon  ale,  wine,  and 
fpirituous  liquors,  which  are  advanced  by  the 
dealers,  are  finally  paid  by  the  different  con- 
fumers  exaftly  in  proportion  to  their  refpeftive 
confumption.  But  if  the  tax  were  to  be  paid  by 
purchafing  a  licence  to  drink  thofe  liquors,  the 
fober  would,  in  proportion  to  his  confumption, 
be  taxed  much  more  heavily  than  the  drunken 
confumer.  A  family  which  exercifed  great 
hofpitality  would  be  taxed  much  more  lightly 
than  one  who  entertained  fewer  gueffs.  Se- 
condly, this  mode  of  taxation,  by  paying  for  an 
annual,  half-yearly,  or  quarterly  licence  to  con- 
fume  certain  goods,  would  diminifti  very  much 
one  of  the  principal  conveniencies  of  taxes  upon 
goods  of  fpeedy  confumption;  the  piece-meal 
payment.  In  the  price  of  three -pence  halfpenny, 
which  is  at  prefent  paid  for  a  pot  of  porter,  the 
different  taxes  upon  malt,  hops,  and  beer,  to- 
gether with  ■  the  extraordinary  profit  which  the 
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brewer  charges  for  having  advanced  them,   may 
perhaps  amount  to  about  three  halfpence.     If  a 
workman  can  conveniently  fpare  thofe  three  half- 
pence, he  buys  a  pot  of  porter.      If  he  cannot, 
he  contents  himfelf  with  a  pint,  and,  as  a  penny 
faved   is  a  penny  got,  he  thus  gains  a  farthing 
by    his    temperance.      He   pays  the   tax  piece- 
meal,   as  he  can  afford  to  pay  it,    and  when  he 
can  afford  to  pay  it  j   and  every  aft  of  payment 
is  perfeflly   voluntary,    and   what   he   can  avoid 
if  he   chufes   to    do  fo.       Thirdly,    fuch   taxes 
would    operate   lefs  as  fumptuary  laws.      When 
^he    licence   was    cnce   purchafcd,    whether    the 
purchafer  drunk  much  or   drunk  little,    his  tax 
would  be  the   fame.      Fourthly,    if  a  workman 
were  to  pay  all  at  once,    by  yearly,  half-yearly, 
pr  quarterly  payments,  a  tax  equal  to  what  he 
at  prcfent  pays,  with  little  or  no  inconveniency, 
upon   all  the  difi.rrnt  pots  and  pints  of  porter 
which  he  drinks  in  a«iy  fuch  period  of  time,  the 
fum   might    frequently   djftrefs  him  very  much. 
This  mode  of  taxation,  therefore,    it  feems  evi- 
dent,   could  never,    without   the    moft  grievous 
oppreflion,   produce   a  revenue    nearly  equal   to 
what  is  derived  from  the  prefent  mode  without 
^ny  oppreffion.      In  feveral   countries,    however, 
commodities    of  an   immediate  or    very  fpeedy 
confumption  are  taxed  in  this  manner.     In  Hol- 
land, people  pay  fd  much  a  head  for  a  licence  to 
drink  tea.     I  have  already  mentioned  a  tax  upon 
bread,  which,  fo  far  as  it  is  confumed  in  farm- 
houfes  apd  country  villages,   is   there  levied  ia 
(he  fame  manner, 
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The  duties  of  cxcifc  arc  impofcd  chiefly  upon  chap. 
goods  of  home  produce  deftined  for  home  con- 
fumption.  They  are  impofed  only  upon  a  few 
forts  of  goods  of  the  moft  general  ufe.  There 
can  never  be  any  doubt  cither  concerning  the 
goods  which  are  fubjcft  to  tliofc  duties,  or 
concerning  the  particular  duty  which  each  fpecics 
of  goods  is  fubjedt  to.  They  fall  almoft  alto- 
gether upon  what  I  call  luxuries,  excepting 
always  the  four  duties  above  mentioned,  upon 
faltj  foap,  leather,  candles,  and,  perhaps,  that 
upon  green  glafs. 

The  duties  of  cuftoms  are  much  more  ancient 
fhan  thofw  df  excife.     They  feem  to  have  been 
called  cuftoms,  as  denoting  cuftomary  payments 
which  had   been  in   ufe  from  time  immemorial. 
They  appear  to  have  been  originally  confidered 
as  taxes  upon  the  profits  of  merchants.     During 
the  barbarous    times    of  feudal  anarchy,    mer- 
chants, like  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  burghs, 
were  confidered  as  little  better  than  emancipated 
bondmen,     whofe    perfons    were    defpifed,    and 
whofe  gains   were  envied.      The   great   nobility, 
who  had  confented  that  the  king  (hould  tallage 
the  profits  of  their  own  tenants,   were  not  un- 
willing that  he   Ihould   tallage   likewife  thofe   of 
an  order  of  men  whom  it  was  much  lefs  their 
jntereft  to  protefl.      In  thofe  ignorant  times,  it 
was  not  underftood,    that  the   profits    of  mer- 
chants are  a  fubjed  not  taxable  direftly ;   or  that 
the  final   payment  of  all  fuch   taxes   muft   fall, 
with  a  confiderablf  over-charge,  ':pon  the  con* 
fumers. 
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The  gains  of  alien  merchants  were  looked 
upon  more  unfavourably  than  thofe  of  Englifh 
merchants.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  thofe 
of  the  former  fhouW  be  taxed  more  heavily  than 
thofe  of  the  latter.  This  diftiuAion  between 
che  duties  upon  aliens  and  tiiofc  upon  Englilh 
merchants,  which  was  begun  from  ignorance, 
has  been  continued  from  the  fpirit  of  monopoly, 
or  in  order  to  give  our  own  merchants  an  ad- 
vantage  both  in  the  home  and  in  :he  foreign 
market. 

With  this  diftinfkion  the  ancient  duties  of 
cuftoms  were  impofed  equally  upon  all  forts  of 
goods,  neceffaries  as  well  as  luxuries,  goods 
exported  as  well  as  goods  imported.  Why 
fliould  the  dealers  in  one  fort  of  goods,  it  feems 
to  have  been  thought,  be  more  favoured  than 
thofe  in  another  ?  or  why  ihould  the  merchant 
exporter  be  more  favoured  than  the  merchant 
importer  ? 

The  ancient  cuftoms  were  divided  into  three 
branches.  The  firft,  and  perhaps  the  moft  an- 
cient of  all  thofe  duties,  was  that  upon  wool  and 
leather.  It  feems  to  ha\e  been  chiefly  or  alto- 
gether  an  exportation  duty.  When  the  woollen 
manufafture  came  to  be  eftabliihed  in  England, 
icil  the  king  fhould  lofe  any  part  of  his  cuftoms 
upon  wool  by  the  exportatioi  of  woollen  cloths, 
a  like  duty  was  impofed  upcii  them.  The  other 
two  branches  were,  flrfl;,  a  duty  upon  wine, 
which,  being  impofed  at  fo  'much  a  ton,  was 
called  a  tonnage;  and,  fecondly,  a  duty  upon 
all  other  goods,    which,    being  impofed  at  fo 
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much  a  pound  of  their  fuppofed  value,  was  called  chap. 
a  poundage.      In  the  forty -fevcnth  year  of  Ed- 
ward III.  a  duty  of  fixpcnce  in  the  pound  was 
impofcd  upon  all  goods  exported  and  imported, 
except    wools,    wool -fells,    leather,    and    wines, 
which  were  fubjeft  to  particular  duties.     In  the 
fourteenth   of  Richard  II.   this   duty   was  raifed 
to  one   Hiilling   in   the  pound ;    bur  three  years 
afterwards,    it    was    again   reduced    to   fixpence. 
It  was  raifed  to  eight- pence  in  the  fecond  year 
of  Henry   IV.  j    and  in   the   fourth  year  of  the 
fame  prince,   to  one  ihilling.       From   this  ^...le 
to  the  ninth  year  of  William  III.  this  duty  con- 
tin'^ed  at  one  fhilling  in  the  pound.     The  duties 
of  tonnage  and  poundage  were  generally  granted 
to  the  king  by  one  and  the  fame  a6t  of  parlia- 
ment, and  were  called  the  Subfidy  of  Tonnage 
and  Poundage.     The  fubfidy  of  poundage  hav- 
ing continued  for  fo  long  a  time  at  one  (hilling 
in  the   pound,   or  at  five   per  cent.}    a  fubfidy 
came,  in   the  language  of  the  cuftoms,    to  de- 
note a  general  duty  of  this  kind   of  five  per 
cent.      This   fubfidy,    which  is   now  called   the 
Old  Subfidy,  ftill  continues  to  be  levied  accord- 
ing to  the    book    of   rates    eftabliftied    in    the 
twelfth   of  Charles  II.      The  method   of  afcer- 
taining,  by  a  book  of  rates,  the  value  of  goods 
fubjeft  to  this  duty,  is  faid  to  be  older  than  the 
time  of  James  I.     The  new  fubildy  impofed  by 
the  ninth  and  tenth  of  William  III.,  was  an  ad- 
ditional five  per  cent,  upon  the  greater  part  of 
goods.      The  one-third  and   the  two-third  fub- 
^dy   made  up  between  them  another  five  per 
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B  oj)  K  cent,  of  which  they  were  proportionable  parts. 
The  fubfidy  of  1747  made  a  fourth  five  per  cent, 
fjpon  the  greater  part  of  floods  j  ami  that  of 
1759,  *  ^^^  upon  ii-ms  particular  (jrts  of 
goods.  Befides  thofe  fiv?*  iubijciiei^  a  gr^*t  va- 
riety of  other  duties  have  occafionally  been  im- 
poft'd  upon  particular  forts  of  goods,  in  order 
foinetimes  to  relieve  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate, 
and  fonietimes  to  rcgukfe  the  trade  of  the  coun- 
try,  according  to  the  principles  ■'■f  the  mercantile 
fyftem. 

That  fyftem  has  come  gradually  more  and 
more  into  fafhion.  The  old  fubfidy  was  impofed 
indifFerendy  upon  exportation  as  well  as  im- 
portation. The  four  fubfequent  fubfidies,  as 
well  as  the  other  duties  which  have  fince  been 
occafionally  impofed  upon  particular  forts  of 
goods,  have,  with  a  few  exceptions,  been  laid 
altogether  upon  importation.  The  greater  part 
of  the  ancient  duties  which  had  been  impofed 
upon  the  exportation  of  the  goods  of  home 
produce  and  manufaflure,  have  either  been 
lightened  or  taken  away  altogether.  In  moft 
cafes  they  have  been  taken  away.  Bounties  hav^ 
even  been  given  upon  the  exportation  of  fome 
of  them.  Drawbacks  too,  foiiictimes  of  the 
whole,  and,  in  mod  cafes,  of  a  part  of  the  duties 
nvhich  are  paid  upon  the  importation  of  foreign 
goods,  have  been  granted  upon  their  export- 
ation. Only  half  thf?  duties  impofed  by  the  old 
fubfidy  upon  impo.ta»'  n,  are  drawn  back  upon 
exportation :  btr  d:'  whole  of  thofe  impofed  by 
the  latter  fubfid.ss  and  other  impofts  aiv*,  upon 
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the  greater  part  of  the  goods,  drawn  back  in  the  chap. 
lame  manner.     This  growing  favour  of  export- 
ation, and  difcouragemcnt  of  innportation,    have 
fuffered    only  a    few   exceptions,    which  chiefly 
concern    the     materials    of   fome    manufaflures. 
Thefe,    our    merchants    and   manufadurers    are 
willing    fhould    come   as    cheap  as    poflible    to 
themfelves,  and  as  dear  as  poflible  to  their  rivals 
and    competitors    in   other    countries.      Foreign 
materials  are,  upon  this  account,  fometimes  al- 
lowed to  be  imported  duty  free;    Spaniih  wool, 
for  example,    flax    and  raw    linen   yarn.      The 
exportation  of  the  materials    of  home   produce, 
and  of  thofe  which  are  the  particular  produce  of 
our    colonies,    has   fometimes    been    prohibited, 
and  fometimes   fubjefted  to  higher  duties      The 
exportation  of  Englifh  wool  has  been  prohibited- 
That   of  beaver  Ikins,   of  beaver   wool,    and  of 
gum  Senega,    has   been  fubjedled  to  higher  du- 
ties i   Great  Britain,    by  the  conqueft  of  Canada 
and  Senegal,  having  got  almoft  the  monopoly  of 
thofe  commodities. 

That  the  mercantile  fyftem  has  not  been  very 
favourable  to  the  revenue  of  the  great  body  of 
th«;  people,  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  the  country,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  fhew  in  the  fourth  book  of  this  Inquiry.  It 
feems  not  to  have  been  more  favourable  to  the 
revenue  of  the  fovereign ;  fo  far  at  lead  as  that 
revenue  depends  upon  the  duties  of  cuftoms. 

In  confequence  of  that  fyitem,  the  importation 

of  feveral    forts    of  goods  has  been   prohibited 

altogether.     This  prohibition  hai  in  fome  cafea 
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BOOK  entirely  prevented,  and  in  others  has  very  much 
diminifncd  the  importation  of  thofc  commo- 
dities, Ijy  reducing  the  importers  to  the  neceffity 
of  fmuggUng.  It  has  entirely  prevented  the 
importation  of  foreign  woollens  j  and  it  has  very 
much  diminilhed  that  of  foreign  filks  and  vel- 
vets. In  both  cafes  it  has  entirely  annihilated 
the  revenue  of  cuftoms  which  might  have  been 
levied  upon  fuch  importation. 

The  high  duties  which  have  been  impofed 
upon  the  importation  of  many  different  forts  of 
foreign  goods,  in  order  to  difcourage  their  con- 
fumpfion  in  Great  Britain,  have  in  many  cafes 
fcfvtd  oss'y  to  encourage  fmugglingj  and  in  all 
Cifb  Iii!vc  educed  the  revenue  of  the  cuftoms 
below  n'l'^z  more  moderate  duties  would  have 
afforded.  The  faying  of  Dr.  Swift,  that  in  the 
arithmetic  of  the  cuftoms  two  and  two,  inftead 
of  making  four,  make  fometimes  only  one, 
holds  perfectly  true  with  regard  to  <lich  heavy 
duties,  which  never  could  have  been  impofed, 
had  not  the  mercantile  fyftem  tauglit  us,  in 
many  cafes,  to  employ  tr.\>ition  as  an  inftrumenr, 
not  of  revenue,  but  of  monopoly. 

Thb  bounties  which  are  fometimes  given 
upon  the  exportation  of  home  produce  and 
manufafturcs,  and  the  drawbacks  which  are  paid 
upon  the  re- exportation  of  the  greater  part  of 
foreign  goods,  have  given  occafion  to  many 
frauds,  and  to  a  fpecies  of  fmuggling  more 
deftruflive  of  the  pubic  revenue  than  any 
other.  In  order  to  obtain  the  bounty  or  draw- 
backy  the  goods*  it  is  well  known,  are  fometimes 
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(hipped  and    fenc   to    fca ;   but   foon   aficrwards  c  ha  p. 
clandcftincly  relanded  in  fomc  other   part  of  the 
country.       The  defalcation    of  the    revenue    of 
cuftoms  occafioncd   by  bounties  and  drawbacks, 
of  which  a  great   part  are  obtained  fraudulently, 
is  very  great.     The  grofs   produce   of  the  cuf- 
toms  in   the  year  which  ended   on  the    5  th   of 
January  1755,    amounted   to    5,068,000/.     The 
bounties  which    weie  paid  out  of  this  revenue, 
though  in   that   year  there  was  no  bounty  upon 
corn,  amounted  to   167,800/.      The  drawbacks 
which  were    paid    upon    debentures  and   certifi- 
catesj  to  2,156,800/.      Bounties  and  drawbacks 
together,    amounted  to   2,324,600/.     In  confe- 
quence    of  thefe  deduflions  the  revenue  of  the 
cuftoms  amounted   only   to  2,743,400/.:    from 
which,  deducing  287,900/.   for  the  expence  of 
management  in  falaries  and   other  incidents,   the 
neat  revenue  of  the  cuftoms  for  that  year  comes 
out  to  be  2,^.55,500/.    Ti^p,  expence  of  manage- 
ment amounts  in   this  manner  to   between  five 
and  fix  per  cent,  upon  the  grofs  revenue  of  the 
cuftoms,    and   to  fomcihing   more  than  ten  per 
cent,    upon  what  remains  of  that  revenue,  after 
deducing    what   is    paid   away  in   bounties  and 
drawbacks. 

Heavy  duties  being  impofed  upon  almpft  all 
goods  imported,  ov  merchant  importers  fmuo^'; 
as  much,  and  make  entry  of  as  little  as  they  can. 
Our  merchant  exporters,  on  the  contrary,  make 
entry  of  more  than  they  export  i  fometimes  out 
'^f  vanity,  and  tr.  nafs  for  great  dealers  in  goods 
*y'nich  pay  no  dutyi    and  fometimes  t©  giin  a 
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BOOK  bounty  or  a  drawback.  Our  exports,  in  con(t'. 
qucncc  of  thcfc  different  frauds,  appear  upon  the 
cuftonihoufc  books  greatly  to  overbalance  our 
•...ports  J  to  the  unfpcakable  connfort  of  thofc 
politicians  who  mcafurc  the  national  'profperity 
by  what  they  call  the  balance  of  trade. 

All  goods  imported,  unlcfs  particularly  ex- 
empted, ai\1  fuch  exemptions  arc  not  very  nu- 
merous, are  liable  to  fome  duties  of  cuftoms. 
If  any  goods  are  imported  not  mentioned  in  the 
book  of  rates,  they  are  taxed  at  4  j.  9  ^?^  d.  for 
every  twenty  (hillings  value,  according  to  the 
oath  of  the  importer,  that  is,  nearly  at  five  fubfi- 
dies,  or  five  poundage  duties.  The  book  of 
rates  is  extremely  comprehenfive,  and  enu- 
merates a  great  variety  of  articles,  many  of  them 
little  ufed,  and  therefore  not  well  known.  It  is 
upon  this  account  frequently  uncertain  under 
what  article  a  particular  fort  of  goods  ou:  lit  to 
be  clafTed,  and  confequently  what  duty  they 
ought  to  pay.  Miftakes  with  regard  to  this 
fometimes  ruin  the  cuftomhoufe  officer,  and  fre- 
quently occafion  much  trouble,  expence,  and 
vexation  to  the  importer.  In  point  of  perfpi- 
cuity,  precifion,  and  diftinftnefs,  therefore,  the 
duties  of  cuftoms  are  much  inferior  to  thofe  of 
cxclfe. 

In  or'l^*'-  that  the  greater  part  of  the  members 
of  :ny  'Society  Ihould  contribute  to  the  public 
rev  lue  m  proportion  to  their  refpedlive  expence, 
^»:  dues  not  feem  neceflary  that  every  fingle 
aiticle  of  that  expence  fhould  be  taxed.  The 
rc/enue,  which  is  levied  by  the  duties  of  excife, 
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U  fuppofcd  to  fall  as  equally  upon  the  conlri-  c  h  a  p* 
butors  a^  that  tvhich  is  levied  by  the  duties  of 
cuftomsj  and  the  duties  of  cxcife  are  impofcd 
upon  a  few  articles  only  of  the  mod  general  ulc 
and  confumplion.  It  has  been  the  opinion  of 
many  people,  that,  by  proper  managenient,  the 
duties  of  cuftoms  might  likewife,  without  any 
lofs  to  the  public  revenue,  and  with  great  ad- 
vantage to  foreign  trade,  be  confined  to  a  few 
articles  only. 

The  foreign  articles,  of  the  mofl:  general  ufe 
and  confumption  in  Great  Britain,  feem  at  pre- 
fent  to  confift  chiefly  in  foreign  wines  and  bran- 
dies i  in  lome  of  the  produdlions  of  Ai.ierica  and 
the  Weft  Indies,  fuga>,  rum,  tobacco,  cocoa- 
nuts,  &c.  and  in  fome  of  thofe  of  the  Eaft  Indies, 
tea,  coflfee,  china-ware,  fpiceries  of  all  kinds, 
feveral  forts  of  piece-goods,  &c.  Thefe  differ- 
ent articles  aflbrd,  perhaps,  at  prcfent,  the  greater 
part  of  the  revenue  which  is  drawn  from  the 
duties  of  cuftoms.  The  taxes  which  at  prefent 
fubfift  upon  foreign  manufaftures,  if  you  except 
ijiofe  upon  the  few  contained  in  the  foregoing 
enumeration,  have  the  greater  part  of  them  been 
impofed  for  the  purpofc,  not  of  revenue,  bnt  of 
monopoly,  or  to  give  our  own  merchants  an 
advantage  in  the  home  market.  By  removing 
all  prohibitions,  and  by  fubjetfling  all  foreign 
manufactures  to  fuch  moderate  taxes,  as  it  was 
found  from  experience  afforded  upon  each 
nrdcle  the  greateft  revenue  to  the  public,  our 
own  workmen  miglit  ftill  have  a  confiderable 
advantage  in  the  home  market,    and   many  ar» 
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Book  tides,  fomc  of  which  at  j  :cfcnt  afford  no  revenue 
^"        to  govfrnment,  and  others  a  very  i.iconfidcrablc 
one,  might  afford  a  very  great  one. 

High  taxes,  fonnetimes  by  dinnininiing  the 
confumption  o^  tlie  taxed  commodities  and 
fometimcs  by  encouraging  fmuggling,  frequently 
alfoid  :i  finaller  revenue  to  government  than 
what  might  be  drawn  from  more  moderate 
taxes. 

When  the  diminution  of  revenue  is  the  effeft 
of  the  diminution  of  confumption,  there  can  be 
but  one  remedy,  and  that  is  the  lowering  of  the 
tax. 

When  the  diminution  of  the  revenue  is  the 
cfted  of  the  encouragement  given  to  fmuggling, 
it  may  perhaps  be  remedied  in  two  ways  j  cither 
by  diminilhing  the  temptation  to  fmugglc,  or  by 
increafing  the  difficulty  of  fmuggling.  The 
temptation  to  fmuggle  can  be  diminiffied  only 
by  the  lowering  of  the  tax  i  and  the  difficulty  of 
fmuggling  can  be  increafed  only  by  cftablifliing 
that  fyftem  of  adminiftration  which  is  mofl:  proper 
for  preventing  it. 

The  excife  laws>  it  appears,  I  believe,  from 
experience,  obflrudt  and  eiiibarrafs  the  opera- 
tions of  the  fmugglcr  much  more  cffcftually 
than  thofe  of  the  cuftoms.  By  introducing  into 
the  cuftoms  a  fyff:em  of  adminiftration  as  fimilar 
to  that  of  the  excife  as  the  nature  of  the  different 
duties  will  admit,  the  difliculty  of  fmuggling 
might  be  very  much  increafed.  This  aJteration, 
it  has  been  fuppofed  by  many  people,  might  very 
cafily  be  brouglic  about. 

The 
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The  importer  of  commodities  liable  to  any  chap. 
duties  of  culloms,  it  has  been  faid,  might  at  his  "' 
option  be  allowed  either  to  carry  them  to  his 
own  private  warchoufe,  or  to  lodge  them  in  a 
warchoiifc  provided  cither  at  his  own  expence  or 
at  that  of  the  public,  but  under  the  key  of  the 
cuftomhoufe  officer,  and  never  to  be  opened  but 
in  his  prcfence.  If  the  merchant  carried  them 
to  his  own  private  warehoufe,  the  duties  to  be 
immediately  paid,  and  never  afterv.'ards  to  be 
drawn  back ;  and  that  warehoule  to  be  at  all 
times  fubjedl  to  the  vifit  and  examination  of  the 
cultomhoufe  officer,  in  order  to  afcertain  how  far 
the  quantity  contained  in  it  corrcfpondcd  with 
that  for  which  the  duty  had  been  paid.  If  he 
carried  them  to  the  public  warehoufe,  no  duty 
to  be  paid  till  they  were  taken  out  for  home 
confumption.  If  taken  out  for  exportation, 
to  be  duty-free  i  proper  fecurity  being  always 
given  that  they  fhould  be  fo  exported.  The 
dealers  in  thofe  particular  commodities,  either 
by  wholefale  or  retail,  to  be  at  all  times  fubjedt 
to  the  vifit  and  examination  of  the  cuflomhoufe 
officer;  and  to  be  obliged  to  juftify  by  proper 
certificates  the  payment  of  the  duty  upon  the 
whole  quantity  contained  in  their  fhops  or  ware- 
houfes.  What  are  called  thw  excife-duties  upon 
rum  imported  are  at  prefent  levied  in  this  man- 
ner, and  the  fame  fyftem  of  adminift ration  might 
perhaps  be  extended  to  all  duties  upon  goods 
imported;  provided  always  that  thofe  duties 
were,  like  the  duties  of  excife,  confined  to  a  few 
forts  of  goods  of  the  moft  general  ufe  and  con- 
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BOOK  fumption.  If  they  were  extended  to  almoft  all 
forts  of  goods,  as  at  prefcnt,  public  warehotifes 
of  fufficient  extent  could  not  eafily  be  provided, 
and  goods  of  a  very  delicate  nature,  or  of  which 
the  prefervation  required  much  care  and  atten- 
tion, could  not  fafely  be  truftcd  by  the  merchant 
in  any  warehoufe  but  his  own. 

If  by  fuch  a  fyftcm  of  adminiilration  fmug- 
gling,  to  any  confiderable  extent,  could  be  pre- 
vented even  under  pretty  high  duties  j  and  if  every 
duty  was  occafionally  either  heightened  or  lowered 
according  as  it  was  moft  likely,  either  the  one 
way  or  the  other,  to  afford  the  grcatcft  revenue 
to  tlie  ftate;  taxation  being  always  employed  as 
an  inftrumcnt  of  revenue  and  never  of  monopoly ; 
it  feems  not  improbable  that  a  revenue,  at  leaft 
equal  to  the  prefcnt  neat  revehxjc  of  the  cuftoms, 
might  be  drawn  from  duties  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  only  a  few  forts  of  goods  of  the  moft 
general  ufe  and  confumptionj  and  that  the 
duties  of  cuftoms  might  thus  be  brought  to  thi 
fame  degree  of  fimplicity,  certainty,  and  preci- 
fion,  as  thofe  of  excife.  What  the  revenue  at  pre- 
fcnt lofcs,  by  drawbacks  upon  the  re-exportatton 
of  foreign  goods  which  are  afterwards  relanded 
and  conlumed  at  home,  would  under  this  fyftem 
be  faved  altogether.  If  to  this  faving,  which 
would  alone  be  very  confiderable,  were  added  the 
abolition  of  all  bounties  upon  the  exportation  of 
home-produce  j  in  all  cafes  in  which  thofe  boun- 
ties were  not  in  reality  drawbacks  of  fome  duties 
of  excife  which  had  before  been  advanced  j  it 
carinot  well  be  doubted  but  that  the  neat  revenue 
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of  cudoms  might,  after  an  alteration  of  this  kind, 
be  fully, equal  to  what  it  had  ever  been  before. 

If  by  fuch  a  change  of  fyftenn  the  public  re- 
venue futfered  no  lofs,  the  trade  and  manufac- 
tures of  the  country  would  certainly  gain  a  very 
confiderable  advantage.  The  trade  in  the  com- 
modities not  taxed,  by  far  the  greateft  number, 
would  be  perfedtly  free,  and  might  be  carried  on 
to  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world  with  every 
poflible  advantage.  Among  thofe  commodities 
would  be  comprehended  all  the  neccflaries  of  life, 
and  all  the  materials  of  manufafture.  So  far  as  the 
free  importation  of  the  neceflaries  of  life  reduced 
their  average  money  price  in  the  home  market,  it 
would  reduce  the  money  price  of  labour,  but  with- 
out reducing  in  any  refpeft  its  real  recompence. 
The  value  of  money  is  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  the  neceflaries  of  life  which  it  will 
purchafe.  That  of  the  neceflaries  of  life  is  alto- 
gether independent  of  the  quantity  of  money 
which  can  be  had  for  them.  The  redudion  in 
the  money  price  of  labour  would  neccflarily  be 
attended  with  a  proportionable  one  in  rhat  of  all 
home-manufa£tures,  which  would  thereby  gain 
fome  advantage  in  all  foreign  markets.  The 
price  of  fome  manufactures  would  be  reduced  in 
a  ftill  greater  proportion  by  the  free  importation 
of  the  raw  materials.  If  raw  filk  could  be  im- 
ported from  China  and  Indoflian  duty-free,  the 
filk  manufadurers  in  England  could  greatly  un- 
dcrfelj  thofe  of  both  France  and  kaly.  There 
would  be  no  occafion  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  fi),ks  and  velvets.    The  cheapnefs 
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BOOK  of  their  goods  would  fecure  to  our  own  work- 
^*  men,  not  only  the  poflefllon  of  the  home,  but  a 
very  great  command  ot  the  foreign  market. 
Even  the  trade  in  the  commodities  taxed  would 
be  carried  on  with  much  more  advantage  than  at 
prcfent.  If  thofe  commodities  were  delivered 
out  of  the  public  warehoufe  for  foreign  ex- 
portation, being  in  this  cafe  exempted  from  all 
taxes,  the  trade  in  them  would  be  perfcdlly  free. 
The  -carrying  trade  in  all  forts  of  goods  would 
under  this  fyftem  enjoy  every  poflible  advantage. 
If  thofe  commodities  were  delivered  out  for  home- 
confumption,  the  importer  not  being  obliged  to 
advance  the  tax  till  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
felling  his  goods,  either  to  fome  dealer,  or  to 
fome  confumer,  he  could  always  afford  to  fell 
them  cheaper  than  if  he  had  been  obliged  to  ad- 
vance it  at  the  moment  of  importation.  Under 
the  fame  taxes,  the  foreign  trade  of  confumption, 
even  in  the  taxed  commodides,  might  in  this 
manner  be  carried  on  with  much  more  advantage 
than  it  can  at  prefent.  '       ' 

It  was  tiie  objed  of  the  famous  excife  fcheme 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  eftablifh,  with  regard 
to  wine  and  tobacco,  a  fyftem  not  very  unlike 
that  which  is  here  propofed.  But  though  the 
bill  which  was  then  brought  into  parliament, 
comprehended  thofe  two  commodities  only;  it 
was  generally  fuppofed  to  be  meant  as  an  in- 
troduclion  to  a  more  extenfive  fcheme  of  the 
fame  kind.  Faction  combined  with  the  intereft 
of  fmuggling  merchants,  raifed  fo  violent,  though 
fo  unjuft,  a  clamour  againft  that  bill,  that  the 
2  minifter 
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miniftcr  thought  proper  to  drop  it  j  and  from  a  c  ua  p. 
dread   of  exciting   a  clannour  of  the  fame  kind, 
none  of  his  fucceflbrs  have  dared  to  rcfume  the 
projeft. 

The  duties  upon  foreign  luxuries  imported  for 
home-confumption,  though  they  fometimes  fall 
upon  the  poor,  fall  principally  upon  people  of 
middling  or  more  than  middling  fortune.  Such 
are,  for  example,  the  duties  upon  foreign  wines, 
upon  coffee,  chocolate,  tea,    fugar,    &c. 

The  duties  upon  the  cheaper  luxuries  of  home- 
produce  deftined  for  home-confumption,  fall  pretty 
equally  upon  people  of  all  ranks  in  proportion  to 
their  refpeftive  expence.  The  poor  pay  the  du- 
ties upon  malt,  hops,  beer,  and  ale,  upon  their  own 
confumption :  The  rich,  upon  both  their  own  con- 
fumption  and  that  of  their  fervants. 

The  whole  confumption  of  the  inferior  ranks 
of  people,  or  of  thofe  below  the  middling  rank, 
it  fnuft  be  obferved,  is  in  every  country  much 
greater,  not  only  in  quantity,  bu'  in  value,  than 
that  of  the  middling  and  of  thofe  above  the 
middling  rank.  The  whole  expence  of  the  in- 
ferior is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  lliperior 
ranks.  In  the  firft  place,  almoft  the  whcle  capi- 
tal of  every  country  is  annually  diftributed  among 
the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  as  the  wages  of 
productive  labour.  Secondly,  a  great  part  of 
the  revenue  arifing  from  both  the  rent  of  land 
and  the  profits  of  (lock,  is  annually  diftributed 
among  the  lame  rank,  in  the  wages  and  main- 
tenance of  menial  fervants,  and  other  unproduc- 
tive labourers.    Thirdly,  fome  part  of  the  profits 
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o  o  K  of  ftock  belongs  to  the  fame  rank,  as  a  revenue 
arifing  from  the  employment  of  their  fmall  capi- 
tals. The  amount  of  the  profits  annually  made 
by  fmall  (hopkcepers,  tradefmen,  and  retailers 
of  all  kinds,  is  every  where  very  confiderable, 
and  makes  a  very  confiderable  portion  of  the 
annual  produce.  Fourthly  and  laftly,  lome  part 
even  of  the  rent  of  land  belongs  to  the  fame 
rank;  a  confiderable  part  to  thofe  who  are 
Ibmewhat  below  the  middling  rank,  and  a  fmall 
part  even  to  the  lowed  rank  j  common  labourers 
fometimes  poflefllng  in  property  an  acre  or  two 
of  land.  Though  the  expence  of  thofe  inferior 
ranks  of  people,  therefore,  taking  them  indi- 
vidually, is  very  fmall,  yet  the  whole  mafs  of  it, 
taking  them  coUeulively,  amounts  always  to  by 
much  the  largeft  portion  of  the  whole  expence  of 
the  fociety ;  what  remains,  of  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country   for 

« 

the  confumption  of  the  fuperior  ranks,  being  al- 
ways much  lefs,  not  only  in  quantity  but  in  va- 
lue. The  taxes  upon  expence,  therefore,  which 
fall  chiedy  upon  that  of  the  fuperior  ranks  of 
people,  upon  the  fmaller  portion  of  the  annual 
produce,  are  likely  to  be  much  lefs  produdivc 
than  either  thofe  which  fall  indifferently  upon 
the  expence  of  all  ranks,  or  even  thofe  which  fall 
chiefly  upon  that  of  the  inferior  ranks ;  than 
cither  thofe  v/hich  fall  indifferently  upon  the 
whole  annual  produce,  or  thofe  which  fall  chiefly 
upon  the  larger  portion  of  it.  The  excife  ypon 
the  materials  and  manufadlure  of  home-made 
fermented  an^   fpirituous  liquors  is  accordingly, 
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of  all  the  different  taxes  upon  cxpencc,  by  far 
the  mod  produftivc ;  and  this  branch  of  the  cx- 
cifc  falls  very  much,  perhaps  principally,  upon 
the  expence  of  the  common  people.  In  ihe  year 
which  ended  on  the  5th  of  July  1775,  '^-  gr«-* 
produce  of  this  branch  of  the  excifc  amounted  to 
3»34i,837/.  9 J.  gd. 

It  muft  always  be  remembered,  however,  that 
it  is  the  luxurious  and  not   the  neceffary  expence 
of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  that  ought  ever  to 
be  taxed.     The  final  payment  of  any  tax  upon 
their    neceffary    cxpencc    would    fall    altogether 
upon  the  fuperior    ranks  of  people;    upon  the 
fmaller  portion  of  the  annual  produce,  and  not 
upon  the  greater.     Such  a  tax  muft  in  all  cafes 
either  raife  the  wages  of  labour,  or  leffen  the  de- 
mand for  it.     It  could  not  raife  the  wages  of  la- 
bour, without  throwing  the  final   payment  of  the 
tax  upon  the  fuperior  ranks  of  people.     It  could 
not  leffen  the  demand  for  labour,  without  leffen- 
ing  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and   labour 
of  the  country,   the  fund   upon   which  all    taxes 
muft  be   finally  paid.     Whatever   might  be   the 
ftate  to  which  a  tax  of  this  kind  reduced  the  de- 
mand, for  labour,    it    muft    always  raife    wages 
higher    than    they    otherwife    would    be  -n  that 
ftate  i  and  the  final  payment  of  this  enhancement 
of  wages  muft  in  all  cafes  full  upon  the  fuperior 
ranks  of  people. 

Fermented  liquors  brewed,  and  fpirituous  li- 
quors diftilled,  not  for  fale,  but  for  private  ufe, 
are  not  in  Great  Britain  liable  to  any  duties  of 
excil'e.  This  exemption,  of  which  the  objed  is 
to  fave  private  families  from  t!ie  odious  vifit  and 
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B  oj)  K   cxainination    of  the   tax-gatherer,   occafions    tht 
burden  of  thofe   duties    to  fall   frequently   much 
lighter  upon  the  rich  than  upon  the  poor.     It  is 
not,    indeed,    very  comnnon  r     -...''   for  private 
life,   though  it  is  done    form    ■      .     But  in   the 
country,   many  middling  and  a..jiofl:  all  rich  and 
great  families  brew  their  own  beer.     Their  ftrong 
beer,  therefore,  cods  them  eight  (hillings  a  bar- 
rel lefs   than  it   cuilis  the  common  brewer,   who 
imuft  iiavc  his  profit  upon  the  tax,  as  well  as  upon 
all  the  other  expence  whi-  h  he  advances.     Such 
families,  therefore,  muft  drink  their  beer  at  lead 
nine  or  ten   fhillings   a    barrel  cheaper  than  any 
liquor  of  the  fame  quality  can  be  drunk  by  the 
common  people,  to  whom  it  is  every  where  more 
convenient  to  buy  their  beer,  by  little  and  little, 
from   the    brewery  or  the   alehoufe.      Malt,    in 
the  fame  manner,  that  is  made  for  the   ufe  of  a 
private  family,  is  not  liable  to  the  vifit  or   exa- 
mination of  the    tax-gatherer  J  but    in  this    cafe 
the  family  muft  compound  at  feven  lliillings  and 
fixpence  a  head  for  the  tax.      Seven  fhillings  and 
fixpence  are  equal  to  the  excife  upon  ten  bufiiels 
of  malt;   a  quantity  fully  equal  to  what  all  the 
different   members    of   any    fober   family,  men, 
women,  and  children,    are  at  an   average   likely 
to  confume.     But   in    rich    and    great    families, 
where  country  hofpitality  is  much  praclifed,   the 
malt  liquors   confumed  by  the  members    of  the 
family  make  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  confumption 
of  the  houfe.     Either  on  account  of  this  compo. 
fition,  however,    or  for    other   reafons,   it  is  not 
near  fo  common  to  malt  as  to  brew  for  private 
ulc.     It  is   difficulc  to    imagine   any   equitable 
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rcalbn  why   thofc  who   cither  brew  or  didil  for  chap. 
private  ufe,  fhould  not  be  fubjcft   to   a  compo-        "* 
fition  of  the  fame  kind. 

A  GREATER  revcnuc  than  what  is  at  prcfent 
drawn  from  all  the  heavy  taxes  upon  malt,  beer, 
and  ale,  might  be  raifcd,  it  has  frequently  been 
faid,  by  a  much  lighter  tax  upon  malt  j  the  oppor- 
tunities of  defrauding  the  revenue  being  murh 
greater  in  a  brewery  than  in  amalt-hcuic;  and 
thofe  who  brew  for  private  ufe  being  exempted  from 
all  duties  or  compofition  for  duties,  which  is  not 
the  cafe  with  thofe  who  malt  for  private  ufe. 

In  the  porter  brewery  of  London,  a  quarter  of 
malt  is  commonly  brewed  into  more  than  two 
barrels  and  a  half,  fometimes  into  three  barrels 
of  porter.  The  different  taxes  upon  malt  amount 
to  fix  {hillings  a  quarter;  thofe  upon  ftrong  beer 
and  ale  to  eight  (hillings  a  barrel.  In  the  porter 
brewery,  therefore,  the  different  taxes  upon  mak, 
beer,  and  ale,  amount  to  between  twenty-fix 
and  thirty  Ihillings  upon  the  produce  of  a  quarter 
of  malt.  In  the  country  brewery  for  common 
country  fale,  a  quarter  of  malt  is  feldom  brewed 
into  lefs  than  two  barrels  of  ftrong  and  one  bar- 
rel of  fmall  beer  j  frequently  into  two  barrels  and 
a  half  of  ftrong  beer.  The  different  taxes  upon 
fmall  beer  amount  to  one  (hilling  and  four-pence 
a  br-rrel.  In  the  country  brewery,  therefore,  the 
different  taxes  upon  mak,  beer,  and  al;,  feldom 
amount  to  lefs  than  twenty- three  fhillings  and 
four-pence,  frequently  to  twenty-fix  fliillings, 
upon  ihe  produce  of  a  quarter  of  malt.  Taking 
the  whole  khigdom  at  an  average,  therefore^ 
the  whole  amount  of  the  duties  upon  malt,  beer, 
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BOOK  ^^  *J^>  cannot  bt  ellimatcd  at  lefs  than  tweniy-four 
or  twenty- five  fhlllings  upon  the  produccof  a  quarter 
of  malt.  But  by  taking  off  all  the  different  duties 
upon  beer  and  ale,  and  by  tripling  the  malt- tax,  or 
by  raifing  it  from  fix  to  eighteen  Ihiliings  upon  the 
quarter  of  malt,  a  greater  revenue,  it  is  iiaid,  might 
'bt  raifcd  by  tiiis  fingie  tax  than  what  is  at  prefent 
drawn  from  all  thofe  heavier  taxes. 

/.        f.    d. 

-  722,023  II  |i  . 

-  356.776  7  9i 

-  561.627  3  i\ 
'  278.650  15  3^5 

-  624,614  17  5| 

-  3»o,745    2    8t 

-  657,357  -     8- 

-  323»7«S   '2    6^ 
4)3,835.580  12  —^ 

958,895     3-,3. 

1,243,128  5  3 

408,260  7  zl 

1,245,808  3  3 

405,406  17  lo' 

»>246,373  14  ^1 

320,601  18  —\ 

1,214,583  6  I 

463,670  7  -^ 

4)6,547,832  19    2' 

Average  of  tlufe  four  year;.         -       1,636,958     4    9J 
7*0  whicli  adding  t]ic  average  malt  tax,  or     958,895  3  — j^- 

TLe  wiiole  amount  of  thofe  different  I     ,  ^^,  q,,  ,, 

1  f    ^»5y5»°53  7  9ix 

taxes  coraes  out  to  be       -         -        3 

Jut  by  tripling  tl  le  malt  tax,  or  by  raifing  •\ 

it  from  fix  to 

the  quarter  of  malt,  thai  fingl 

would  produce  -  -  J 

A  fuiu  which  e:ccccds  tlic  foxcgoing  by  -     280,832    i 
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Under   the  old  mak  tax,  in:^ccd,  is  comprc^  c  "^^ '• 
bended  a  tax  of  ^our  fhillings   u'^jon  the  1.  )glhcad 
of  cyder,  and  t^nothcr  of  ten   fhillings  vipon  the 
barrel  of  mun-.     in    1774,  the  tax  upon  cyder 
produced  only  3083/.  6  s.  8  </.     it   probably  fell 
fomewhat  Ihort  of  its  ufual   annount;  all  the  dif- 
ferent taxes  upon  cyder  having,  that  year,  pro- 
dueed  lefs  than  ordinary.     Tl.c  tax  upon   mujn, 
though  much  heavier,  is  ilill  Icfs  produiflive,  oti 
account  of  the  fmaller  confMrnption  of  that  liquor- 
But  -.1    balance  whatever    may  be  the  ortfinary 
■  aount  of    thofe  two   taxes;    there  is  compre- 
nended  under  what  is  called  The  country  cxcifi^ 
firft,    the   old  excife  of  fix  fhillings  and  eight- 
pence  upon  the  hoglhead  of  cyder  j    fecondly,  a 
like  tax  of  fix  fl^iillings  and  eight-pence  upon  the 
hog(head  of  verjuice;    thlidly,  another   of  eight 
ihillings  and   nine-pence    upon  th«   hogfliead  of 
vinegar;    and,    laltly,    a   fourth    t^ax  of  eleven- 
pence upon    the  galloln  of   mead  or  merheglin: 
the  produce   of   thofe  different  taxes  will    pj-o- 
bably  much    more    than    cvinterbalance   that  of 
the  duties  impofed,  by  what  is  called   The  an- 
nual malt  tax  upon  cyder  and  mum. 

Malt  is  confiimed  not  only  in  the  brewery  of 
beer  and  ale,  but  in  the  manufadlure  of  low 
wines  and  fpirits.  If  the  u.alc  tax  were  to  be 
raifcd  to  eighteen  fV-illings  upon  the  quarter,  ic 
nnight  be  necefTury  to  make  Tome  .ibatrment  ia 
the  different  excifes  which  are  impofed  upon 
.hofe  particular  forts  of  low  wines  and  fpirits  of 
which  malt  makes  an/  part  of  the  materials.  I  a 
what  are  called  Malt  fpirits,    it  makes  commonly 

but 
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BOOK  but  a  third  part  of  the  materials ;  the  other  two- 
thirds  being  either  r ; '  barley,  or  one- third 
barley  and  one-third  wheat.  In  the  diftillery  of 
malt  fpirits,  both  the  opportunity  and  the  tempt- 
ation to  fmuggle,  are  much  greater  than  cither  in 
a  brewery  or  in  a  malt-houfc ;  the  opportunity, 
on  account  of  the  fmaller  bulk  and  greater  value 
of  the  commodity;  and  the  temptation,  on 
account  of  the  fupcrior  height  of  the  du  ies, 
which  amount  to  31.  io|^.  *  upon  the  gallon  of 
Ipirits.  By  increafing  the  duties  upon  malt,  and 
reducing  thofe  upon  the  diftillery,  both  the  op- 
portunities  and  the  temptation  to  fmuggle  would 
be  diminifhed,  which  might  occafion  a  ftill  further 
augmentation  of  revenue. 

It  has  for  fome  time  part  been  the  policy  of 
Great  Britain  to  difcourage  the  confumption  of 
fpirituous  liquors,  on  account  of  their  fuppofcd 
tendency  to  ruin  the  health  and  to  corrupt  the 
morals  of  the  common  people.  According  to 
this  policy,  the  abatement  of  the  taxes  upon  the 
diftillery  ought  not  to  be  fo  great  as  to  reduce, 
in  any  refpeft,  the  price  of  thofe  liquors.  Spi- 
rituous  liquors  might  remain  as  dear  as  ever; 
while  at  the  fame  time  the  wholefome  and  invi- 
gorating liquors  of  beer  and  ale  might  be  con- 
fiderably  reduced  in  their  price.  The  people 
might  thus  be  in  part  relieved  from  one  of  the 

•  Thoi's''  the  duties  direftly  impofed  upon  proof  fpirits 
amount  only  to  zs.  6  d.  per  gallon,  thefe  added  to  the 
duties  upon  the  low  wines,  from  which  they  are  difliiied, 
amount  to  31.  io\i/.  Both  low  wines  and  proof  fpirits  are, 
to  prevent  frauds,  now  rated  according  to  what  they  gauge  in 
the  YtaH^, 
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burdens  of  which   they  at  prefcnt    complain  the  c  h  a  p. 
nioll  i  while   at  the  fame  time  the  revenue  miahc 
be  confidcrably  augmented. 

'1'he  objeftions  of  Dr.  Davcnant  to  this  altera- 
tion in  the  prefcnt  fyftem  of  exf'ife  duties,  fccm 
to  be  without  foundation.  The-  objections  are, 
that  the  tax,  inftead   of  div  itfclfaa  at  pre- 

fcnt pretty   equally  upon  t  it  of  the  mak- 

(ler,  upon  that  of  the  bre      ,  'pon  than  of 

liie  retailer,   would,    fo  far  c<5led  profit, 

fill  altogether  upon  that  of  the  snaltfterj  that 
the  maltfter  could  not  fo  eafily  get  back  the 
amount  of  thfj  tax  in  the  advanced  price  of  his- 
malt,  as  the  brewer  and  retailer  in  the  advanced 
price  of  their  liquor  j  and  that  fo  neavy  a  tax 
upon  malt  might  reduce  the  rent  and  profit  of 
barley  land.  .     ; 

No  tax  can  ever  reduce,  for  any  confiderable 
time,  the  rate  of  profit  in  any  particular  trade, 
v/hich  mufl  always  keep  its  level  with  other 
trades  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  prefent  du- 
ties upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale,  do  not  affedb  the 
promts  of  the  dealers  in  thofe  commodities,  who 
all  get  back  the  tax  with  an  additional  profit,  in 
the  enhanced  price  of  their  goods.  A  tax  indeed 
may  render  the  goods  upon  which  it  is  impofed 
lb, dear  as  to  diminilh  the  confumption  of  them. 
But  the  confumption  of  malt  is  in  malt  liquors  j 
and  a  tax  of  eighteen  (hillings  upon  the  quarter 
of  malt  could  not  well  render  thofe  liquors 
dearer  than  the  different  taxes,  amounting  to 
twenty- four  or  twenty -five  ihillings,  do  at  pre- 
fent. Thofe  liquors,  on  the  contrary,  would 
probably  become  cheaper,  and  the  confumption 

of 
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BOOK  of  them  would  be  more  likely  to  increale  thaa  to 
difniniih*  - /  »    <•"•  ■.<  •'»..' 

It  is  not  very  cafy  to  uftderftand  why  it  Should 
be  more  difficult  for  the  maltller  to  get  back 
eighteen  fhillings  in  the  advanced  price  of  his 
malt,  than  it  is  at  prefcnt  for  the  brewer  to  get 
back  twenty-four  or  twenty-fi\re,  fometimes 
thirty  fhillings,  in  that  of  his  liquor.  The 
maltfter,  indeed,  inftead  of  a  tax  of  fix  fhillings, 
would  be  obliged  to  advance  one  of  eighteen 
{hillings  upon  every  quarter  of  malt.  But  the 
brewer  is  at  prefent  obliged  to  advance  a  tax 
of  twenty-four  or  twenty-five,  fometimes  thirty 
Ihillings  upon  every  quarter  of  malt  which  he 
brews.  It  could  not  be  more  inconvenient  for 
the  maltfler  to  advance  a  lighter  tax,  than  it  is 
at  prefent  for  the  brewer  to  advance  a  heavier 
one.  The  maltfter  doth  not  always  keeji  in  his 
granaries  a  ftock  of  malt  which  it  will  require  a 
longer  time  to  difpofe  of,  than  the  flock  of  beer 
and  ale  which  the  brewer  frequently  keeps  in  his 
cellars.  The  former,  therefore,  may  frequently 
get  the  returns  of  his  money  as  foon  as  the 
latter.  But  whatever  inconveniency  might  arife 
to  the  maltfter  from  being  obliged  to  advance  a 
heavier  tax,  it  could  eafily  be  remedied  by  grant- 
ing him  a  few  months  longer  credit  than  is  at  pre- 
fent commonly  given  to  the  brewer. 

Nothing  could  reduce  the  rent  and  profit  of 
barley  land  which  did  not  reduce  the  demand 
for  barley.  But  a  change  of  fyftem,  which  re- 
duced the  duties  upon  a  quarter  of  malt  brewed 
into  beer  and  ale  from  twenty- four  and  twenty- 
five    fhillings    to   eighteen    fhillings,   would    be 

more 
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more  likely  to  increafe  than  diminifti  that  de- 
mand.     The    rent    and    profit   of    barley  land, 
bcfides,    mull  always  be  nearly  equal  to  thofc  of 
other  equally   fertile  and  equally  well  cultivated 
land.     If  they  were  lefs,  fomc  part  of  the  barley 
land  would  foon   be   turned  to  fome  other  pur<- 
pofe;  and  if  they  were "  greater,  more  land  would 
foon  be  turned  to  the  raifing  of  barley.     When 
the  ordinary  price  of  any  particular   produce  of 
land  is  at  what  may  be  called  a  monopoly  price, 
a  tax   upon    it  neceflfarily  reduces  the  rent  and 
profit  of  the  land  which  grows  it.    A  tax  upoa . 
the  produce    of   thofc    precious    vineyards,    of 
which  the  wine  falls  fo  much  fliort  of  the  effec- 
tual demand,  that  its  price  is  always  above  the 
natural   proportion  to  that    of  the   produce    of 
other  equally  fertile  and  equally  well  cultivated 
land,  would  neccffarily  reduce  the  rent  and  profit 
of  thofc  vineyards.      The  price    of  the    wines 
being  already  the  higheft  that  could  be  got  for 
the    quantity    commonly     (ent    to    market,     it 
could  not   be  raifed    higher    without    diminifh- 
ing  that  quantity;    and  the   quantity  could    not 
be    diminirtied    without   ftill    greater    lofs,     be- 
caufe  the  lands  could  not  be  turned  to  any  other 
equally  valuable   produce.     The    whole    weight 
I  of  the  tax,  therefore,  would   fall  upon  the  rent 
and  profit;  properly  upon  the  rent  of  the  vine- 
yard.   When   it  has  been  propofcd  to   lay   any 
new  tax  upon  fugar,  our  fugar  planters  have  fre- 
quently  complained    that  the  whole    weight    of 
fuch  taxes  fell,  not  upon  the  confumer,  but  upon 
|the  producer;  they  never   haying  been  able   to 
Vol.  III.  B  b  raifi; 
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BOOK   raifc  the  price  of  their  fugar  after  the  tax,  higher 
^*       than  it  was   before.     The  price  had,  it  fecms, 
before  the  tax  been  a  monopoly  price;   and  the 
argument  adduced  to  (hewr  that  fugar  was  an  im- 
proper   fubject    of   taxation,  demonftrated,    per- 
haps,   that    it    was  a  proper  one  j  the  gains  of 
monopolies,    whenever    they    can    be    come  at, 
being  certainly  of  all  fubjedts  the  mod  proper. 
But  the  ordinary  price  of  barley  has  never  been  a 
monopoly  price ;     and  the   rent   and  proHt   of 
barley  land  have  never  been  above  their  natural 
proportion  to  thofe  of  other  equally  fertile  and 
equally    well    cultivated    land.       The     different 
taxes  which  have  been  impofed  upon  malt,  beer, 
and  ale,  have  never  lowered  the  price  of  barley ; 
have  never  reduced  the  rent  and  profit  of  barley 
land.     The  price  of  malt  to  the  brewer  has  con- 
ftantly  rifen  in  proportion  to  the  taxes  impofed 
upon  it ;    and    thofe   taxes,    together    with   the 
different  duties  upon   beer   and   ale,    have  con- 
ftantly  either  raifcd   the   price,    or,   what  comes 
to   the    fame     thing,     reduced    the    quality   of| 
thofe  commodities  to  the   confumer.     The    final 
payment    of  thofe    taxes    has    fallen    conflamly 
upon    the  confumer,   and    not   upon    the  pro- 
ducer. 

The  only  people  likely  to  fufFer  by  the  change  I 
of  fyftem  here  propofed,  are  thofe  who  brew  for 
their  own  private  ufe.  But  the  exemption, 
which  this  fuperior  rank  of  people  at  prefent 
enjoy,  from  very  heavy  taxes  which  are  paid  by 
the  poor  labourer  and  artificer,  is  furely  moft 
unjuft  and  unequal,  and  ought  to  be  taken  awayJ 

even 
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even  though  this  change  was  never  to  take  place,  chap. 
It  has  probably  been  the  intereft  of  this  fuperior  "' 
order  of  people,  however,  which  has  hitherto 
prevented  a  change  of  fyftenn  that  could  not  well 
fail  both  to  increafe  the  revenue  and  to  relieve 
the  people.  »  >••• ''^  :H»,f -/'J  j^^  ,, -r  vv  si^n  .v^"i./ 
Besides  fuch  duties  as  thofe  of  cufloms  and 
excife  above-mentioned,  there  are  feveral  others 
which  afFedb  the  price  of  goods  more  unequally 
and  more  indireAly.  Of  this  kind  are  the  duties 
which  in  French  are  called  Pcages,  which  in  old 
Saxon  times  were  called  the  Duties  of  Paflage,  and 
which  feem  to  have  been  originally  eftabliihed 
for  the  fame  purpofe  as  our  turnpike  tolls,  or  the 
tolls  upon  our  canals  and  navigable  rivers,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  road  or  of  the  naviga- 
tion. Thofc  duties,  when  applied  to  fuch  pur- 
pofes,  are  moft  properly  impofed  according  to 
the  bulk  or  weight  of  the  goods.  As  they  were 
originally  local  and  provincial  duties,  applicable 
to  local  and  provincial  purpofes,  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  them  was  in  moft  eafes  entrufled  to  the 
particular  town,  parifh,  or  lordfhip,  in  whick 
they  were  levied;  fuch  communities  being  in 
fome  way  or  other  fuppofcd  to  be  accountable 
for  the  application.  The  fovereign,  who  is  al- 
together unaccountable,  has  in  many  countries 
aiTumed  to  himfelf  the  adminiflration  of  thofe 
duties;  and  though  he  has  in  moft  cafes  en- 
hanced very  much  the  duty,  he  has  in  many 
entirely  neglected  the  application.  If  the  turn- 
pike tolls  of  Great  Britain  Ihould  ever  become 
[one  of  the  rcfourccs    of  government,    we  may 
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BOOK  ]«ariii  by  the  eyaniple  of  many  other  nations, 
what  would  probably  be  the  confequence.  Such 
tolls  no  doubt  are  Hnally  paid  by  the  confumer; 
but  the  confumer  is  not  taxed  in  proportion  to 
his  expence,  when  he  pays,  not  according  to  the 
value,  but  according  to  the  bulk  or  weight,  of 
what  he  confumes.  When  fuch  duties  are  im* 
pofed,  not  according  to  the  bulk  or  weight,  but 
according  to  the  fuppofrd  vahie  of  the  goods, 
they  become  properly  a  fort  of  inland  cuftoms  or 
cxcifes,  which  obftruA  very  much  the  mod  im- 
portant of  all  branches  of  commerce>  the  interior 
commerce  of  the  country.  j 

In  ibme  fmall  dates  duties  fimilar  to  thofe 
pafTage  duties  are  impofed  upon  goods  carried 
acrofs  the  territory,  cither  by  land  or  by  water, 
from  one  foreign  country  to  another.  Thefe  are 
in  fome  countries  called  tranfit-duties.  Some  of 
the  little  Italian  ftates,  which  are  Htuated  upon 
the  Po,  and  the  rivers  which  run  into  it,  derive 
fome  revenue  from  duties  of  this  kind,  which  are 
paid  altogether  by  foreigners,  and  which,  per* 
haps,  are  the  only  duties  that  one  date  can 
impofe  upon  the  fubjeds  of  another,  without 
ebftruding  in  any  refpedt  the  induftry  or  com- 
merce of  its  own.  The  mofl:  important  tranfit- 
duty  in  the  world  is  that  levied  by  the  king  of  | 
Denmark  upon  all  merchant  (hips  which  pafsj 
through  the  Sound.  <  H' 

Such  taxes  upon  luxuries   as  the  greater  parti 

of  the  duties  of  cuftoms  and  cxcife,  though  they 

all  fall  indifferently  upon  every  different    fpecies 

gf  revenue,  and  are  paid  finally>  or  without  any 
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retribution,  by  ^rhoever  confunrKs  the  commo-  chap. 
dities  upon  which  they  sre  Htipofed,  yet  they  do 
not  always  fall  equally  or  proportionally  upon 
the  revenue  of  every  individual.  As  every  inan'« 
hunnour  regulates  the  degree  of  his  confutnption, 
every  man  contributes  rather  according  to  his 
hunnour  ihan  in  proportion  to  his  revenue }  the 
profufe  contribute  more,  the  parfimonious  lefs, 
than  their  proper  proportion.  During  the  mi- 
nority of  a  man  of  great  fortune,  he  contributes 
commonly  -very  little,  by  his  confumption,  to- 
wards the  fupport  of  that  date  from  whofe  pro- 
teftion  he  derives  a  great  revenue.  Thofe  who 
live  in  another  country  contribute  nothing,  by 
tlieir  confumption,  towards  the  fupport  of  the 
government  of  that  country,  in  which  is  fituated 
the  fource  of  their  revenue.  If  in  this  latter 
country  there  (hould  be  no  land-tax,  nor  any 
confiderable  duty  upon  the  transference  either  of 
moveable  or  immoveable  property,  as  is  the 
cafe  in  Ireland,  fuch  abfentees  may  derive  a  great 
revenue  from  the  protcftion  of  a  government  to 
the  fupport  of  which  they  do  not  contribute  a 
fmgle  (hilling.  This  inequality  is  likely  to  be 
greateft  in  a  country  of  which  the  government  is 
in  fome  refpe6ts  fubordtnate  and  dependent 
upon  that  of  fome  other.  The  people  who  pofr 
fefs  the  mod  extenlive  property  in  the  dependr 
ent,  will  in  this  cafe  generally  chufe  to  live  in 
the  governing  country.  Ireland  is  precilely  in 
this  ficuation,  and  we  cannot  therefore  wonder 
that  the  propofal  of  a  tax  upon  abfentees  fhould 
be  fo  very  popular  in  that  coyntry.    It  might« 
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perhaps,  be  a  little  difficult  to  afcertain  either 
what  fort,  or  what  degree  of  abfence  would  fub- 
jeft  a  man  to  be  taxed  as  an  abfentee,  or  at  what 
precife  time  the  tax  ihould  either  begin  or  end. 
If  you  except,  however,  this  very  peculiar  fitua- 
tion,  any  inequality  in  the  contribution  of  indi- 
viduals, which  can  srife  from  fuch  taxes,  is  much 
,more  than  compenfated  by  the  very  circumllance 
which  occafions  that  inequality}  the  circum* 
ftance  that  every  man's  contribution  is  alto- 
gether voluntary;  it  being  altogether  in  his 
power  either  to  confume  or  not  to  confume  the 
commodity  taxed.  Where  fuch  taxes,  therefore, 
are  properly  alTefled  and  upon  proper  commodi- 
ties, they  are  paid  with  lefs  grumbling  than  any 
other.  When  they  arc  advanced  by  the  mer- 
chant or  manufacturer,  the  confumer,  who  finally 
pays  them,  ibon  comes  to  confound  them  with 
the  price  of  the  commodities,  and  almoft  forgets 
that  he  pays  any  tax.     ^  /mvk^^^v?^!    hV*    *^-^<j^  .+ 

Such  taxes  are  or  may  be  perfeftly  certain,  or 
may  be  afleiTed  fo  as  to  leave  no  doubt  concern- 
ing either  what  ought  to  be  paid,  or  when  it 
ought  to  be  paid;  concerning  either  the  quan- 
tity or  the  time  of  payment.  Whatever  uncer- 
tainty there  may  fometimes  be,  either  in  the 
duties  of  cuftoms  in  Great  Britain,  or  in  other 
duties  of  the  fame  kind  in  other  countries,  it 
cannot  arife  from  the  nature  of  thofe  duties,  but 
from  the  inaccurate  or  unfkilful  manner  in  which 
the  law  that  impofes  them  is  expreiTed.   ^      \ 

Taxes  upon  luxuries  generally  are,    and  al- 
ways may  be,  paid  piece- meal,  or  in  proportion  i 
.-  /.      .  ,       .  as 
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iS  the  contributors  have  occafion  to  purchafc  the  chap. 
goods  upon  which  they  are  impofed.  In  the 
time  and  mode  of  payment  they  are,  or  may  be, 
of  all  taxes  the  moft  convenient.  Upon  the 
whole,  fuch  taxes,  therefore,  are,  perhaps,  as 
agreeable  to  the  three  Hrft  of  the  four  general 
maxims  concerning  taxation,  as  any  other.  They 
oflfend  in  every  refpedfc  againft  the  fourth. 

Such  taxes,  in  proportion  to  what  they  bring 
into  the  public  treafury  of  the  (late,  always  take 
out  or  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people 
more  than  almoft  any  other  taxes.  They  feem 
to  do  this  in  all  the  four  different  ways  in  which 
it  is  poflible  to  do  it. 

First,  the  levying  of  fuch  taxes,  even  when 
impofed  in  the  mod  judicious  manner,  requires 
a  great  number  of  cuftomhoufe  and  excife 
officers,  whofe  falaries  and  perquifities  are  a  real 
tax  upon  the  people,  which  brings  nothing  into 
the  treafury  of  the  ftate.  This  expence,  how- 
ever, it  mud  be  acknowledged,  is  more  moderate 
in  Great  Britain  than  in  mod  other  countries. 
In  the  yenr  which  ended  on  the  fifth  of  July  1775, 
the  groi;.  jvt'oduce  of  the  different  duties,  under 
the  management  of  the  commiflloners  of  excife 
in  England,  amounted  to  5,507,308/.  i8j.  S-i/Z. 
which  was  levied  at  an  expence  of  little  more 
than  five  and  a  half  per  cent.  From  this  grols 
produce,  however,  there  mud  be  deducted  what 
was  paid  away  in  bounties  and  drawbacks 
iipon  the  exportation  of  excifeable  goods, 
which  will  reduce  the  neat  produce  below   five 
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BOOK  millions*.  The  levying  of  the  fait  duty,  and 
excife  duty,  but  under  a  different  management, 
is  much  more  cxpenfive.  The  neat  revenue  of 
the  cudoms  does  not  amount  to  two  millions 
and  a  half,  which  is  levied  at  an  expence  of 
more  than  ten  per  cent,  in  the  falaries  of 
officers,  and  other  incidents.  But  the  perqui. 
fitcs  of  cuftomhoufc  officers  arc  every  where 
much  greater  than  their  falaries;  at  fome  ports 
more  than  double  or  triple  thofe  falaries.  If  the 
falaries  of  officersj  and  other  incidents,  therefore, 
amount  to  more  than  ten  per  cent,  upon  the 
neat  revenue  of  the  cuftoms ;  the  whole  expence 
of  levying  that  revenue  may  amount,  in  falaries 
and  perquifites  together,  to  more  than  twenty  or 
thirty  per  cent.  The  officers  of  excife  receive 
few  or  no  perquifites :  and  the  adminiftration  of 
that  branch  of  the  revenue  being  of  more  recent 
eftablifhment,  is  in  general  lefs  corrupted  than 
that  of  the  cuftoms,  into  which  length  of  time 
has  introduced  and  authorifed  many  abufes.  By 
charging  upon  malt  the  whole  revenue  which 
is  at  prefent  levied  by  the  different  duties  upon 
malt  and  malt  liquors,  a  faving,  it  is  fuppofed, 
of  more  than  fifty  thoufand  pounds  might  be 
made  in  the  annual  expence  of  the  «xci(e.  By 
confining  the  duties  of  cuftoms  to  a  few  forts  of 
goods,  and  by  levying  thofe  duties  according  to 
the    excife   laws,   a  much    greater   faving  might 


*  The  neat  prod  ace  of  that  year,  after  deducing  all  ex- 
pences  and  allowances,  amounted  to  4.975 ,652 /.  igs.  td. 
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probably  be  made  in  the  annual  expence  of  the  ^  ^^^^  ^* 

Secondly,    fuch    taxes     necefTarily    occafion 
fome  obftruAion    or    difcouragement  to  ccruia 
branches  of  induftry.    As  they  always  raife  the 
price  of  the  commodity  taxed,  they  fo  far   dif- 
courage    its    confumption,   and   confcquentJy  iti 
produ6lion.     If  it    is    a    commodity   of  home 
growth  or  manufadlure,  lefs  labour   comes  to  be 
employed  in  raifmg  and  producing  it.    If  it  is  a 
foreign  commodity  of  which    the  tax  increafes 
in  this  manner    the   price,   the   commodities  of 
the  fame  kind    which    are   made  at  home  may 
thereby,    indeed,    gain    fome  advantage    in   the 
home  market,    and    a  greater   quantity  of  do- 
mcftic  induflry   may   thereby   be   turned  toward 
preparing  them.     But  though  this  rife  of  price 
in   a    foreign    commodity   may  encourage    do- 
meftic    induftry    in    one    particular    branch,    it 
ncceffarily    difcourages    that    induftry    in    almoft 
every  other.     The  dearer  the  Birmingham   mai 
nufafturer  buys  his  foreign  wine,  the   cheaper  he 
necelTarily  fells  that  part   of   his  hardware   with 
which,  or,    what  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  with 
the  price  of  which  he  buys  it.     That  part  of  his 
hardware,    therefore,    becomes    of  lefs  value  to 
him,  and  he  has  lefs  encouragement  to  work  at 
it.    The  dearer   the   con  Turners  in  one  country 
pay  for    the    furplus    produce    of  another,    tHfe 
cheaper    they  neceffarily   fell   that  part  of  their 
own  furplus  produce  with  which,  or,  what  comes 
to  the  fame  thing,  with  the  price  of  which  they 
buy  it.     That  part  of  their  own  furplus  produce 
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BOOK  becomes  of  lefs   value  to  them,    and  they  have 
lefs  encouragement  to  increafe  its  quantity.     All 
taxes  upon  confumable  commodities,    therefore, 
tend  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  productive  labour 
below    what   ic    otherwile    would  be,    either  in 
preparing   the  commodities   taxed,    if  they    are 
home  commodities  {    or  in  preparing   thofe  with 
which  they  are   purchafed,   if   they    are  foreign 
commodities.     Such  taxes  too  always  alter,  more 
or  lefs,  the  natural  diredioti  of  national  induftry, 
and  turn  it  into  a  channel  always   different  from, 
and  generally  lefs  advantageous  than  that  in  which 
it  would  have  run  of  its  own  accord.         •:''   i 
•    Thirdly,  the  hope  of  evading  fuch  taxes  by 
fmuggling  gives   frequent  occafion  to  forfeitures 
and  other    penalties,     which    entirely    ruin    the 
fmuggler ;  a  perfon  who,  though  no  doubt  highly 
blamcable  for  violating  the  laws  of  his  country, 
is    frequently    incapable  of  violating  thofe  of  na- 
tural juilice,    and    would    have    been,    in  every 
refpefi:,    an  excellent   citizen,    had   not  the  laws 
of  his   country  made  that  a  crime  which  nature 
never  meant  to  be   fo.     In  thofe  corrupted  go- 
vernments where   there  is  at  leaft  a  general  fuf- 
picion  of  much  unneccflary  expcnce,  and  great 
mifapplication  of  the  public    revenue,   the  laws 
which   guard  it  are  little  refpeded.     Not  many 
people   are  fcrupulous    about  fmuggling,    when, 
.^without  perjury,  they  can  find  any  eafy  and  lafc 
opportunity  of  doing  fo.     To  pretend  to  have 
any  fcruple  about  buying  fmuggled  goods,  though 
a  manifed  encouragement  to  the  violation  of  the 
revenue  laws^   and  to  the  perjury  which  almoft 

always 
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always  attends  it,   would  in  mod    countries  be  c ha  p. 
regarded  as  one  of  thofe  pedantic  pieces  of  hy- 
^rify  which,  inftead  of  gaining  credit  with  any 
body,  ferve  only  to  expofe  the  perfon  who  aflfcAs 
to  pradtife  them,    to  the  fufpicion  of  being  a 
greater  knave  than  moft  of  his  neighocurs.     By 
this  indulgence   of  the  public,   the  fmuggicr  ia 
often  encouraged  to  continue  a  trade  which  he 
is  thus  taught  to  confider  as  in  fome  meafure  in- 
nocent;  and  when  the  feverity  of  the  revenue 
laws  is  ready  to  fall  upon  him,  he  is  frequently 
difpofed  to  defend  with  violence^    what   he  has 
been  accuftomed  to  regard  as  his  jult  property. 
From  being   at   firft,  perhaps,   rather  imprudent 
than  criminal,  he   ac  lad  too  often  becomes  one 
of  the  hardieft  and  moft  determined  violators  of 
the  laws  of  fociety.     By   the  ruin  of  the  fmug- 
gler,  his   capital,   which   had   before   been   em- 
ployed   in    maintaining    produdtive    labour,    is 
abforbcd  either  in  the  revenue  of  the  ftatc  or  in 
that  of  the  revenue-officer,   and  is  employed  in 
maintaining  unproduflive,   to  the  diminution  of 
the  general  capital  of  the    fociety,    and  of  the 
ufeful  induftry   which    it  might  otherwife  have 

maintained. 

Fourthly,  fuch  taxes,  by  fubjedting  at  Icaft 
the  dealers  in  the  taxed  commodities  to  the 
frequent  vifits  and  odious  examination  of  the 
tax-gatherers,  expofe  them  fomctimes,  no  doubt, 
to  fome  degree  of  oppreflion,  and  always  to 
miich  trouble  and  vexation;  and  though  vex- 
ation, as  has  already  been  faid,    is  not  ftridtly 

ipeaking 
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BOOK  fpeaking  expence,  it  is  certainly  equivalent  t« 
the  cxpencc  at  which  every  man  would  be  willing 
to  redeem  himfelf  from  it.  Th."  laws  of  excife, 
though  more  efFedtual  for  the  purpofe  for  which 
they  were  inftituted,  are,  in  this  refpeft,  more 
Tcxatious  than  thofe  of  the  cuftoms.  When  a 
merchant  has  imported  goods  fubjeft  to  certain 
duties  of  cuftoms,  when  he  has  paid  thofe 
duties,  and  lodged  the  goods  in  his  werehoufe, 
he  is  not  in  mod  cafes  liable  to  any  further 
trouble  or  vexation  from  the  cuftomhoufe  officer. 
It  is  otherwife  with  goods  fubjeft  to  duties  of 
excife.  The  dealers  have  no  refpite  frrm  the 
continual  vifits  and  examination  of  the  excife 
officers.  The  duties  of  excife  are,  upon  this 
account,  more  unpopular  than  thofe  of  the 
cuftoms  J  and  fo  are  the  officers  who  levy  them. 
Thofe  officers,  it  is  pretended,  though  in  general, 
perhaps,  they  do  their  duty  fully  as  well  as  thofe 
of  the  cuftoms  i  yet,  as  that  duty  obliges  them 
to  be  frequently  very  troublefome  to  fbme  of 
their  neighbours,  commonly  contra<St  a  certain 
hardnefs  of  chara<fler  which  the  others  frequent- 
ly have  not.  This  obfervation,  however,  may 
very  probably  be  the  mere  fuggeftion  of  frau- 
dulent dealers,  whofe  fmuggling  is  either  pre- 
vented or  detefted  by  their  diligence. 

The  inconveniencies,  however,  which  are, 
perhaps,  in  fome  degree  infeparable  from  taxes 
upon  confumable  commodities,  fall  as  light  upon 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  as  upon  thofe  of  any 
other  country  of  which  the  government  is  nearly 

as 
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as  expenfive.     Our  (late  is  not  perfect,  and  might  chap. 
be  mended;  hut  it  is  as  good  or  better  than  that       "* 
of  moft  of  our  neighbours. 

In  confequence  of  the  notion  that  duties  upon 
confumable  goods  were  taxes  upon  the  profits 
of  merchants,  thofe  duties  have,  in  fome  coun- 
tries, been  repeated  upon  every  fucceHlve  fale  of 
the  goods.  If  the  profits  of  the  merchant  im- 
porter or  merchant  manufacturer  were  taxed, 
equality  fcemed  to  require  that  thofc  of  all  the 
middle  buyers,  who  intervened  between  either 
of  them  and  the  confumer,  fhould  likewife  be 
taxed.  The  famous  Alcavala  of  Spain  feems  to 
have  been  eftablifhed  upon  this  principle.  Ic 
was  at  firH  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent.,  afterwards  of 
fourteen  per  cent.,  and  is  at  prefent  of  only  fix 
per  cent,  upon  the  falc  of  every  fort  of  property, 
whether  moveable  or  immoveable}  and  it  is  re- 
peated every  time  the  property  is  fold  *.  The 
levying  of  this  tax  requires  a  multitude  of  re- 
venue-officers fufHcient  to  guard  the  tranfporta- 
tion  of  goods,  not  only  from  one  province  to 
another,  but  from  one  Ihop  to  another*  It  fub- 
jeds,  not  only  the  dealers  in  fome  forts  of  goods, 
but  thofe  in  all  forts,  every  farmer,  every  ma- 
nufadlurer,  every  merchant  and  (hop  keeper,  tq 
the  continual  vifits  and  examination  of  the  tax- 
gatherers.  Through  the  greater  part  of  a  coun- 
try in  which  a  tax  of  this  kind  is  cftablifhed, 
nothing  can  be  produced  for  diftant  falc.  The 
produce  of  every  part  of  the  country  muft  be 

•  Mcmoircs  concernant  Ic«  Droits,  See.  torn.  i.  p.  455. 
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BOOK  proportioned  to  the  confumpi  t  of  the  neigh- 
^  '  .  bourhood.  It  is  to  the  Alcavaia,  accordingly, 
that  Uftaritz  imputes  the  ruin  of  the  manufac- 
tures  of  Spain.  He  might  have  imputed  to  it 
likewife  the  declenfion  of  agriculture,  it  being 
impofed  not  only  upon  manufactures,  but  upon 
the  rude  produce  of  the  land. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Naples  there  is  a  (imilar 
tax  of  three  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  all  con- 
trafls,  and  confequently  upon  that  of  all  con* 
trads  of  fale.  It  is  both  lighter  than  the  Spanilh 
tax,  and  the  greater  part  of  towns  and  parifhes 
are  allowed  to  pay  a  compofition  in  lieu  of  it. 
They  levy  this  compofition  in  what  manner  they 
pleafe,  generally  in  a  way  that  gives  no  inter- 
ruption to  the  interior  commerce  of  the  place. 
The  Neapolitan  tax,  therefore,  is  not  near  fp 
ruinous  as  the  Spaniih  one. 

The  uniform  fyftem  of  taxation,  which,  with 
a  few  exceptions  of  no  great  confequence,  takes 
place  in  all  the  different  parts  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  leaves  the  interior 
commerce  of  the  country,  the  inland  and  coaft- 
ing  trade,  almoft  entirely  free.  The  inland  trade 
is  almofb  perfeflly  free,  and  the  greater  part  of 
goods  may  be  carried  from  one  end  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  other,  without  requiring  any  permit 
or  let-pafs,  without  being  fubjeft  to  queftion, 
vifit,  or  examination  from  the  revenue  officers. 
There  are  a  few  exceptions,  but  they  are  fuch 
as  can  give  no  interruption  to  any  important 
branch  of  the  inland  commerce  of  the  country, 
Qpods  carried  coaftwife,  indeed*  require  certifi- 
cates 
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catcs  or  coaft-cockcts.      If  you    except    coals,  chap* 
however,  the  reft  are  almoft  all  duty  free.     This 
freedom  of  interior  commerce,  the  efFed  of  the 
uniformity  of  the  fyftem  of  taxation,  is   perhaps 
one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  the  profperity  of 
Great  Britain  j  every  great  country  being  necef- 
farily  the  bcft  and  mod  extenfive  market  for  the 
greater  part    of  the  productions  of  its  own  in- 
duftry.     If  the  fame  freedom,  in  confequence  of 
the  fame  uniformity,  could   be  extended  to  Ire- 
land and  the  plantations,   both   the  grandeur  of 
the  ftate  and  the  profperity  of  every  part  of  the 
empire,  would  probably  be  ftill  greater  than  at 
prefent. 

In  France,    the   different  revenue  laws  which 
take  place  in   the  different  provinces,  require  a 
multitude    of    revenue- officers  to  furround,  not 
only  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  but  thofe   of 
almoft  each  particular  .  province,  in  order  either 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  certain  goods,  or 
to  fubjeft  it  to  the  payment  of  certain  duties,  to 
the    no  fmall  interruption  of  the  interior  com- 
merce of  the  country.     Some  provinces  are  al- 
lowed to  compound  for  the  gabelle  or  falt-tax. 
Others  are  exempted  from  it  altogether.     Some 
provinces   are  exempted  from  the  exclufive  fale 
of   tobacco,    which    the    farmers- general    enjoy 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom.     The 
aids,  which  correfpond  to  the  exciie  in  England, 
are  very  different  in  different  provinces.      Some 
provinces    are  exempted  from  them,   and  pay  a 
compofition    or    equivalent.     In  thofe  in  which 
they  take  place  and  are  in  farm,  there  are  many 
1 1  local 
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BOOK  local  duties  which  do  not  extend  beyond  a  par- 
ticular town  or  diftrifl.  The  Traitcs,  which 
correfpond  to  our  cuiloms,  divide  the  kingdom 
into  three  great  parts;  firft,  the  provinces  fub- 
j^ft  to  the  tarif  of  1664,  which  are  called  the 
provinces  of  the  five  great  farms,  and  under 
which  arc  comprehended  Picardy,  Normandy, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  provinces  of 
the  kingdom;  fecondly,  the  provinces  fubjedl: 
to  the  tarif  of  1667,  which  are  called  the  pro- 
vinces reckoned  foreign,  and  under  which  are 
comprehended  the  greater  part  of  the  frontier  pro. 
vinces;  and,  thirdly,  thofe  provinces  which  are 
faid  to  be  treated  as  foreign,  or  which,  becaufe 
they  are  allowed  a  free  commerce  with  foreign 
countries,  are  in  their  comnnerce  with  the  other 
provinces  of  France  fubjedted  to  the  fame  duties 
as  other  foreign  countries.  Thele  are  Alface,  the 
three  bifliopricks  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  and 
the  three  cities  of  Dunkirk,  Bayonne,  and  Mar- 
feilles.  Both  in  the  provinces  of  the  five  great 
farms  (called  fo  on  account  of  an  ancient  divifion 
of  the  duties  of  cuiloms  into  five  great  branches, 
each  of  which  was  originally  the  fubjed  of  a  par- 
ticular farm,  though  they  are  now  all  united  into 
one),  and  in  thofe  which  are  faid  to  be  reckoned 
foreign,  there  are  many  local  duties  which  do  not 
extend  beyond  a  particular  tQwn  or  didridl. 
There  are.  fome  fuch  even  in  the  provinces  which 
are  faid  to  be  treated  as  foreign,  particularly  in 
the  city  of  Marfeilles.  It  is  unneccfTary  to  ob- 
ferve  how  much,  both  the  reftraints  upon  the 
interior  commerce  of  the  country,  and  the 
3  number 
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number  of  the  revenue  officers   muft  be  multi-  chap. 
plied,   in  order   to  guard   the  frontiers  of  thole 
different  provinces  and  diftrifls,  which  are  fub- 
jeft  to  fuch  different  fyftems  of  taxation. 

Over  and  above  the  general  restraints  arifing 
from  this  complicated  fyftem  of  revenue  laws, 
the  commerce  of  wine,  after  corn  perhaps  the 
nioft  important  production  of  France,  is  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  provinces  fubjeft  to  particular 
reftraints,  arifing  from  the  favour  which  has  been 
fhewn  to  the  vineyards  of  particular  provinces 
and  diftrifls,  above  thofe  of  others.  The  pro- 
vinces mod  famous  for  their  wines,  it  will  be 
fpund,  I  believe,  are  thofe  in  which  the  trade  in 
that  article  is  fubjefl  to  the  feweft  reftraints  of 
this  kind.  The  extenfive  market  which  fuch 
provinces  enjoy,  encourages  good  management 
both  in  the  cultivation  of  their  vineyards,  and  in 
the  fubfequent  preparation  of  their  wines. 

Such  various  and  complicated  revenue  laws 
are  not  peculiar  to  France  The  little  dutchy  of 
Milan  is  divided  into  (ix  provinces,  in  each  of 
which  there  is  a  different  fyftem  of  taxation  with 
regard  to  feveral  different  forts  of  confumablc 
goods.  The  ftill  fmaller  territories  of  the  duke 
of  Parma  are  divided  into  three  or  four,  each  of 
which  has,  in  the  fame  manner,  a  fyftem  of  its 
own.  Under  fuch  abfurd  nhanagement,  nothing, 
but  the  great  fertility  of  the  foil  and  happinefs  of 
the  climate  could  prefer ve  fuch  countries  from 
foon  re!  *pfing  into  the  lowcft  ftate  of  porerty  and 
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Taxes    upon    confumablc   commodities    may 
either  be  levied  by  an    adminiftration    of  which 
the  officers  are  appointed  by  government  and  arc 
iminediately     accountable      to     government,    of 
which  the  revenue   muft  in  this  cafe  vary   from 
year   to  year,   according  to  the  occafional   varia- 
tions in  the  produce  of  the  tax;  or   tlicy  may   be 
kt  in  farm  for    a   rent  certain,    the   farmer  being 
allowed  to  appoint  his  own  officers,  who,   though 
obliged  to  levy  the  tax  in  the  manner  directed  by 
the  law,   are  under  his  immediate  infpedtion,  and 
are  immediately  accountable  to  him.    The  beft  and 
moft  frugal  way  of  levying  a  tax  can  never  be  by 
farm.     Over    and    above   what  is    neceflary   for 
paying    the  ftipulated    rent,    the   falarics   of  tk 
officers,  and  the  whole  expence  of  adminiftration, 
the  farmer  muft  always  draw  from  the  produce  of 
the  tax  a  certain  profit  proportioned   at  leaft  to 
the  advance  which   he  makes,   to  the  rifk  which 
he  runs,  to  the  trouble  which  he  is  at,  and  to  the 
knowledge  and  fkill  which   it  requires  to  manage 
fo  very   complicated   a   concern.      Government, 
by  eftabliftiing  an  adminiftration  under  their  own 
immediate   infpedion,    of  the  fame  kind  with  that 
which   the  farmer  eftablifties,  might  at  leaft  favc 
this  profit,  which  is  almoft  always  exorbitant.     To 
farm  any  confiderable  branch   of  the  public  re- 
venue, requires  either  a  great  capital  or  a  great 
credit  j  circumftances  which   would  alone  reftrain 
the  competition  for  fuch    an    undertaking    to   a 
very  fmall  number  of  people.     Of  the  few  who 
have  this  capital  or  credit,  a  ftill  fmaller  number 
have  the  neceflliry  knowledge  or  experience ;  an- 
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Other  circumtlance  which  reftrains  the  compcti-  c  map. 
tion  ftiU  further.     The  very  few,  .who  are  in  con- 
dition ,  to  become  competitors,    find  it  more   for 
their   intereft   to    combine  together;  to   become 
copartners  inftead  of  competitors,  and    when   the 
farm- is  fet   up   co  auflion,  to  offer  no  rent,  but 
what  is  much  below  the  real  value.     In  countries 
where    the    public    revenues  are    in    farm,    the 
farmers   are   generally   the   moft  opulent  people. 
Their ,  wealth  would  alone  excite  the  public    in- 
dignation,  and   the   vanity  which   almoft    always 
accompanies   fuch    upftart    fortunes,    the   foolilh 
oftentation    with    which    they  commonly  difplay 
that  wealth,  excite  that  indignation  (till  more.         > 
The  farmers  of  the  public  revenue  never  find 
the  laws  too  fevere,  which  punilh  any  attempt  to 
evade  the  payment  of  a  tax.      They    have    no 
bowels  for  the   contributors,    who  arc  not   their 
fubje(£tsj  and  whofe    univerfal    bankruptcy,    if  it 
(hould  happen  the  day  after  their  farm  is  expired* 
would    not   much   affedt  their  intereft;      In  the 
greateft  exigences  of  the  ftate,  when  the  anxiety 
of  the  fovereign  for  the  exadt  payment  of  his  re- 
venue  is  neceffarily  the  greateft,  they  feldom  fail 
to  complain  that  without    laws    more    rigorous 
than  thofe  which  actually  take  place,  it  will  be 
impoffibie  for  them  to  pay  even  the  ufual  rent. 
In  thofe    moments   of  public  diftrefs    their    de- 
mands cannot    be  difputed.     The  revenue  laws, 
therefore,     become    gradually    more    and    more 
fevere.    The  moft   fanguinary  are   always  to  be 
found  in  countries  where  the  greater   part  of  the 
public  revenue   is   in   farm.      The    mildeft,    in 
..,  ..:,,  C  c  2  countries 
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BOOK  countries  where  it  is  levied  under  the  immediate 
infpe^fkion  of  the  fovcrcign.  Even  a  bad  fovc- 
reign  feels  more  companion  for  his  people  than 
can  ever  be  expefted  from  the^farmers  of  his  re- 
Venue.  He  knows  that  the  permanent  grandeur 
of  his  family  depends  upon  the  profpcrity  of  his 
people,  and  he  will  never  knowingly  ruin  that 
profperity  for  the  fake  of  any  momentary  interefl: 
of  his  own.  It  is  otherwife  with  the  farmers  of 
his  revenue,  whofe  grandeur  may  frequently  be 
the  effcft  of  the  ruin,  and  not  of  the  profpcrity  of 

his  people. 

A  TAX  is  fometimes,  not  only  farmed  for  a 
certain  rent,  but  the  farmer  has,  betides,  the 
monopoly  of  the  commodity  taxed.  In  France; 
the  duties  upon  tobacco  and  fait  are  levied  in  this 
manner.  In  fuch  cafes  the  farmer,  inftead  of 
one,  levies  two  exorbitant  profits  upon  the  peo- 
ple }  the  profit  of  the  farmer,  and  the  (till  more 
exorbitant  one  of  the  monopolift.  Tobacco 
being  a  luxury,  every  mafn  is  aJlowed  to  buy  or 
not  to  buy  as  he  chufes.  But  fait  being  a  necef- 
fary,  every  man  is  obliged  to  buy  of  the  farmer 
a  certain  quantity  of  itj  becaufe,  if  he  did  not 
buy  this  quantity  of  the  farmer,  he  would,  it  is 
prefumed,  buy  it  of  fome  fmuggler.  The  taxes 
upon  both  commodities  are  exorbitant.  The 
temptation  to  fmuggle  consequently  is  to  many 
people  irreflftible,  while  at  the  fame  time  the 
rigour  of  the  law,  ahd  the  vigilance  of  the  farm- 
er's officers,  render  the  yielding  to  that  tempta- 
tion almoft  certainly  ruinous.  The  fmuggling 
of  fait    and    tobacco    fends    every   year   Icreral 
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hundred  people  tp  the  gallics,  befides  a  very  con-  chap. 
fiderable  number  whom  it  fends  to  the  gibbet. 
Thofe  taxes  levied  in  this  manner  yield  a  very 
cQnfwlerable  revenue  to  government.  In  1767, 
the  farip  of  tobacco  was  let  for  twenty-twp 
millions  five  hundfed  and  forty-one  thoufand  twp 
hundr^jd  and  fevency- eight  livres  a  year.  Thac 
of  falt^  for  thirty^  fix  millions  four  hundred  and 
ninctyrtwo  tKoufand  four  hundred  a  i  four  livres. 
The  farpn  |n  both  ca(es  was  to  commence  in 
1768,  and  P  laft  for  fix  years.  Thofe  who  con- 
fider  ;^.e  blopd  of  the  people  as  nothing  ip  com- 
parifon  with  the  revenue  of  the  prince,  may  per- 
haps approve  of  this  method  of  levying  taxes. 
Similar  taxes  and  monopolies  of  fait  aqd  tobacco 
have  been  eilablidied  in  many  other  cquntries; 
particularly  in  the  Auftrian  and  PrufTian  domi- 
nions,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  ilates   of 

Italy.       rf:    .■.,..■.,;,     ■Tx;.^:^^.,^,^-  .^^.ff"    n 

I  If  France,  the  greater  part  of  the  aftual  re- 
venue of  the  crown  is  derived  from  eight  different 
fources ;  the  taille,  the  capitation,  the  two  ving- 
tiemes,  the  gabelles,  the  aides,  the  traites,  the 
domaine,  and  the  farm  of  tobacco.  The  five 
laft  are,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  provinces, 
under  farm.  The  three  firft  are  every  where 
levied  by  an  adminiftration  under  the  immediate 
infpeftion  and  diredion  of  government,  and  it  is 
univerfally  acknowledged  that,  in  proportion  to 
what  they  talce  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people, 
they  bring  more  into  the  treafury  of  the  prince 
than  the  other  five,  of  which  the  adminiilration 
is  much  more  walteful  and  expenfivc.    . 

C  c  J  The 
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The  finances  of  France  feerrt,  in  their  prefcnt 
ftate,  to   admit  of  three   very   obvious   reforma- 
tions.     Firft,    by    abolifliing   the  taille   and  the 
capitation,     and    by   increafing    the   nitmber    of 
vingtiemesi  fo  as  to  prbduce  an   additionil    re- 
venue equal  to  the  amount  of  thofc   other  taxes, 
the  revenue  of  the  crown  might  be  prefervedi  the 
expencc  of  colledion  might  be  much  diminifhed; 
the   vexation    of  the   inferior   ranks    of  people, 
which   the  tail'.e  and  capitation    occafion,  might 
be  entirely   prevented ;    and  the    fuperior    ranks 
might  not-bc  more  burdened  than  the  greater  part 
of  them  jjre'at  prefent.      The  vingrieme,  I   have 
already  ohfcrved,  is  a  tax  i'ery  nearly  of  the  fame 
kind   with    what  is  called,  the,  land-tax  of  Eng- 
land.    The   burden   6f  the  taille,   it  is   acknow- 
ledged, 'falls  finally  updn  th^  proprietors  of  land; 
and  as  the  greater  part  of  the  capitation  is  'affeflec^ 
upon  thofe  who  are   fubjeifl   to  the   taille  At  fo 
muc$  a  pound  of  that  ot;her  tax,  the  final  pay- 
ment "  of  the  greater  part  of  it  muft  likewife  fall 
upon   the  fame  order  of  people.      Though   the 
number  of  the  vingtiemes,  therefore,  was  increafed 
fo  as  to  produce  an  additional  revenue  equal  to, 
the    amount  of  both   thofe   taxeSj   the    fuperior 
ranks  of  people   might    not  be   more    burdened 
than  they  are  at   prefent.     Many   individuals  no 
doubt  would,  on  account  of  the   great  inequali- 
ties with   which  the    taille  is   commonly  aflefled 
upon   the  eilates  and    tenants  of  difi^erent    indi- 
viduals.     The  intereft    and    oppofition    of  fuch 
favoured  fubjeds    are  the    obftacles   mod   likely 
to  prevent  this  or  any  other  reformation   of  the 
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ftmc  kind.     Secondly,  by  rendering  the  gabelle,  c  ha  f. 
tiic  aides,  the  traitcs,   tlie    taxes   upon    toba/^co, 
all  the  different   culloiTis   and  cxcifes,  uniform   in 
all  the    diflferent   parts  of    the   kingdom,    thofe 
taxes  might  be    levied    at    much    lefs    cxpence, 
and  the  interior  commerce  of  the  kingdom  might 
be  rendered  as  free  as  that  of  England.     Thirdly, 
and  laftly,   by   Aibjedling  all  thofc  taxes  to  an  ad- 
miniltration    under  tiie  immediate  infpedion  and 
direction  of  government,  the  exorbitant  profits  of 
the  farmers  general   might    be  added  to    the  re- 
venue of  the  (late.     The  oppofuion    .fifing  from 
die  private   intcreft  of  individuals,  is  likely  to  be 
as  effectual  for  preventing  the  two  laft  as  the  firft 
mentioned  fcheme  of  reformation. 

The  French  fyfi:em  of  taxation  feems,  in  every 
refpcft,  inferior  to  the  Britifli.     In  Great  Britain 
ten   millions   fterling    are   annually   levied    upon 
Icfs    than   eight  millions  of   people,    without   its 
being  poflible   to  fay   that  any  particular  order  is 
oppreflcd.      From    the   colledions  of  the   Abbe 
Expilly,   and  the   obfcrvations   of  the   author  of 
the  Effay  upon  the  legiflation  and  commerce  of 
corn,  it  appears  probable,  that  France,   including 
the   provinces    of    Lorraine   and    Bar,    contains 
about   twenty- three    or    twenty-four    millions   of 
people;  three  times    the    number    perhaps   con- 
tained in  Great  Britain.     The  foil  and  climate  of 
France  are  better    than    thofe    of  Great  Britain. 
The  country  has  been  much  longer  in  a  (late  of 
improvement   and  cultivation,  and  is,  upon  that 
account,    better    flocked    with    all    thofe  things 
which  it  requires  a  long  time  to  raife  up  and  ac- 
.  ,..-^.  C  c  4  cumulate. 
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*  %9  ^  cumulate,  fuch  as  great  towns,  and  convenient 
and  wril- built  houfes,  both  in  town  and  country. 
With  ihcfc  advantages,  it  might  be  cxpeftcd  ihat 
in  France  a  revenue  of  thirty  millions  n  i^ht  be 
levied  for  the  fupporc  of  the  (late,  with  as  little 
inconveniency  as  a  revenue  of  ten  millions  is  in 
Great  Britain.  In  1765  and  1766,  the  whole  re- 
venue paid  into  i!ie  'rcafury  of  France,  accord, 
in^  to  the  bed,  t'nui^F .  I  acknowledge,  very  im- 
pe^fedl,  accoonts  which  I  could  get  of  it,  ufually 
run  between  3^^  and  325  millions  of  livrcsj 
that  is,  it  did  not  amount  to  fifteen  millions 
fterling  i  not  the  half  of  what  might  have  been 
cxpefled,  had  the  people  contributed  in  the  fame 
proportion  to  their  numbers  as  the  people  of  Great 
Britain.  The  people  of  France,  however,  it  is 
generally  acknowledged,  are  much  more  op. 
prefled  by  taxes  than  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  hdwever,  is  certainly  the  great  empire 
in  Europe  which,  after  that  of  Great  Britain, 
enjoys  the  mildeft  and  moft  indulgent  govern, 
mcnt. 

In  Holland  the  heavy  taxes  upon  the  necef- 
faries  of  life  have  ruined,  it  is  faid,  their 
principal  manufactures,  and  are  likely  to  dif- 
courage  gradually  even  their  fifheries  and  their 
trade  in  fhip-building.  Ihe  taxes  upon  the 
nccelT  '">  of  life  are  inconfiderable  in  Great 
Britain,  and  no  manufadlure  has  hitherto  been 
ruined  by  them.  The  Britifh  taxes  which  bear 
hardefl:  on  manufactures  are  feme  duties  upon 
the  importation  of  raw  materials,  particularly 
upon  that  of  raw  lilk.      The  revenue  of  the  ftates 
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general  and  of  the  diffrrenc  citicj,  however,  is  c  ha  p, 
laid  to  amount  to  more  than  Hvc  miliiont  two 
iuindred  and  fifty  thmiiind  pounds  ilerlingi  and 
as  the  inhabitants  of  th«  United  Provinces  can- 
not well  be  fuppofed  to  amount  to  more  than  a 
third  part  of  thofe  of  Great  Britain,  they  muft, 
in  proportion  to  their  number,  L  much  more 
heavily  taxed. 

After   all  the  proper  fubjcfts  of  taxation  have 
been  exhaullcJ,  if  the  exigencies  of  th    ftatc  ftiU 
continue  to  require  new  taxes,  th  \  mi  I  be  im^ 
pofed  upon  improper  ones.      I'hc  i  xes  upon  the 
ncceflaries    of   life,    therefore,     may  be     o  im- 
peachment   of    the    wifdom    of    char      cpublic, 
which,    in  o.der  to  acquire  and   to 
independency,  has,  in  fpite  of  its  gri^ 
been    involved    in  fuch    cxpenfive    war 
obliged  it  to  contrafl  great  debts.     Ti 
countries  of   Holland  and  Zealand,    br 
quire    a    confiderable   expence    even  to 
their  exiftence,    or  to  prevent  their  beir 
lowed  up  by   the  fea,    which  muft  have    ontri- 
butcd  to  inoreafe   confiderably  the  load  of  :  txes 
in  thofe  two  provinces.     The  republican  fonn  of 
government  feems  to  be  the  principal  fupport  of 
the  prefent  grande  ir  of  Holland.      The  owners 
of  great  capitals,   tne  great   mercantile  families, 
have  generally  cither  forae  dire<5t  (hare,  or  fome 
indireft  influence,    in  the  adminiftration  of   that 
government.     For  the    fake  of   the  refpe£b  and 
authority  which   they  derive  from  this  fituation, 
they  are  willing  to  live  in  a  country  where  their 
capital,  if  they  employ  it  themfelves,   will  bring 
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"  %^  ^  t^^'"  ^^^s  profit,  and  if  they  lend  it  to  another, 
lefs  intereft;  and  where  the  very  moderate  re- 
venue which  they  can  draw  from  it  will  purchafe 
kfs  of  the  neceflaries  and  conveniencies  of  life 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  The  refidence 
of  fuch  wealthy  people  nectifEirily  keeps  alive, 
in  fpite  of  all  diladvantagcs,  a  certain  degree  of 
induftry  in  the  country.  Any  public  calamity 
which  Ihould  deftroy  the  republican  form  of  go- 
vernment, which  fhould  throw  the  whole  admi- 
niltration  into  the  hands  of  nobles  and  of  foldiers, 
which  fliould  annihilate  altogether  the  import- 
ance of  thofe  wealthy  merchants,  would  foon 
render  it  difagreeable  to  them  to  live  in  a  coun- 
try where  they  were  no  longer  likely  to  be  much 
cefpeded.  They  would  remove  both  their  re- 
fidence and  their  capital  to  fome  other  country, 
and  the  induftry  and  commerce  of  Holland 
would  foon  follow  the  capitals  which  fupported 
them.    ;        ... 


CHAP.     III. 

'  Of  public  Debts, 

IN  that  rude  ftate  of  fociety  which  precedes  the 
cxtenfion  of  commerce  and  the  improvement  of 
imanufadlures,  when  thofe  expenfive  luxuries  which 
commerce  and  manufaftures  can  alone  introduce 
are  altogether  unknown,  the  perfon  who  poffefles 
H  large  revenue,  I  have  endeavoured  to  fnow  in 

the 
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the  third  book  of  this  Inquiry,  can  fpend  or  en-  ^  "^j^  •'• 
joy  that  revenue  in  no  other  way  than  by  main- 
taining nearly  as  many  people  as  it  can  main- 
tain. A  large  revenue  may  at  all  times  be  faid 
to  confift  in  the  command  of  a  large  quantity  of 
the  neceflaries  of  life.  In  that  rude  (late  of 
things  it  is  commonly  paid  in  -a  large  quantity  of 
thofe  neceflaries,  in  the  materials  of  plain  food 
and  coarfe  clothing,  in  corn  and  cattle,  in  wool 
and  raw  hides.  When  neither  commerce  nor 
manufaflures  furnifii  any  thing  for  which  the 
owner  Can  exchange  the  greater  part  of  thofe  ma- 
Kriiils  which  are  over  and  above  his  own  con- 
fumption,  he  can  do  nothing  with  the  furplus 
but  feed  and  clothe  nearly  as  many  people  as  it 
will  feed  and  clothe.  A  hofpitality  in  which 
there  is  no  luxury,  and  a  liberality  in  which  there  is ■ 
no  oftentation,  occafion,  in  this  fituation  of  things, 
the  principal  expences  of  the  rich  and  the  great. 
But  thefe,  I  have  likewife  endeavoured  to  (how  in. 
the  fame  book,  are  expences  by  which  people  are 
not  very  apt  to  ruin  themfelves.  There  is  not, 
perhaps,  any  felfi(h  pleafure  fo  frivolous,  of  which 
the  purfuit  has  not  fometimes  ruined  even  fen- 
fible  men.  A  pa(rion  for  cock-fighting  has  ruined 
many.  But  the  inftances,  I  believe,  are  not 
very  numerous  of  people  who  have  been  ruined 
by  a  hofpitality  or  liberality  of  this  kind  j  though 
the  hofpitality  of  luxury  and  the  liberality  of 
oftentation  have  ruined  many.  Among  our  feu- 
dal anccftors,  the  long  time  during  which  eftates 
ufed  to  continue  in  the  fame  family,  fufRciently 
demonftrates   the    general  difpoHtion    of  peopl? 

to 
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B  o  o  K   to  live  within  their  income.     Though  the  ruftic 
hofpitality,    conftantly    exercifed    by    the    great 
land-holders,  may  not,  to  us  in  the  prefent  times, 
feem   confiftent  with   that  order,  which   we  are 
apt    to    confider    as   infeparably   conneded    with 
good  GBconomy,    yet   we    mull   certainly   allow 
them  to  have  been  at  lead    (o  far  frugal  as  not 
commonly  to  have  fpenj  their  whole  income.     A 
part  of  their  wool  and  raw  hides  they  had  gene- 
rally    an    opportunity     of   felling     for    money. 
Some  part  of  this  money,  perhaps,  they  fpent  in 
purchafing  the  few  objeds  of  vanity  and  luxury, 
with  which  the  circumllances  of  the  times  could 
furnifh  them  j    but  fome  part  of  it   they   feem 
commonly  to  have  hoarded.     They  could    not 
well  indeed  do  any  thing  elfe  but  hoard  whatever 
money  they  faved.     To  trade  was  difgraceful  to 
a  gentleman,  and  to  lend  money  at  intereft,  which 
at  that  time  was  conHdered  as  ufury,  and  prohi- 
bited  by  law,  would  have  been  ftill  more  {o.    In 
thofc  times  of  violence  and  diforder,  befides,  it 
was  convenient  to  have  a  hoard  of  money  at  hand, 
that  in  cafe  they  (hould  be  driven  from  their  own 
home,    they    might   have    fomething   of  known 
value  to  carry  with  them  to  fome  place  of  fafety. 
The  fame  violence,  which    made   it  convenient 
to  hoard,  made  it  equally  convenient  to  conceal 
the  hoard.     The  frequency  of  treafure-trove,  or 
of  treafure  found  of  which  no  owner  was  known, 
fufficiently  demonftratcs   the   frequency  in   thofc 
times   both  of  hoarding  and  of  concealing   the 
hoard.     Treafure-trove   was   then    confidered  as 
an  important  branch  of  the  revenue  of  the  fo- 
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vereign.     All  the  trcafurc- trove  of  the  kingdom  ^  ^^^^  **• 
would  Icarce  perhaps  in  the  prelent  times  make 
an  important  branch  of  the  revenue  of  a  private 
gentleman  of  a  good  eftate. 

The  fame  difpofition  to  fave  and  to  hoard  pre^ 
vailed  in  the  fovereign,  as  well  as  in  the  fubje6ts. 
Among  nations  to  whom  commerce  and  manu- 
fafturcs  are  little  known,  the  fovereign,  it  has 
already  been  obferved  in  the  fourth  book,  is  in  a 
fituation  which  naturally  difpofes  him  to  the  par> 
fimony  requifite  for  accumulation.  In  that  fitua- 
tion the  expence  even  of  a  fovereign  cannot  be 
direded  by  that  vanity  which  delights  in  the 
gaudy  finery  of  a  court.  The  ignorance  of  the 
times  affords  but  few  of  the  trinkets  in  which 
that  finery  confifts.  Standing  armies  are  not  then 
neceflary,  fo  that  the  expence  even  of  a  fo- 
vereign, like  that  of  any  other  great  lord,  can 
be  employed  in  fcarce  any  thing  but  bounty  to 
his  tenants,  and  hofpitality  to  his  retainers.  But 
bounty  and  hofpitality  very  feldom  lead  to  ex- 
travagance; though  vanity  almoft  always  does. 
All  the  ancient  fovereigns  of  Europe  accordingly, 
it  has  already  been  obferved,  had  treafures. 
Every  Tartar  chief  in  the  prefent  times  is  faid  to 
have  one. 

In  a  commercial  country  abounding  with  every 
fort  of  expenfive  luxury,  the  fovereign,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  almoft  all  the  great  proprietors 
in  his  dominions,  naturally  fpends  a  great  pare 
of  his  revenue  in  purchafing  thofe  luxuries.  His 
own  and  the  neighbouring  countries  fupply  him 
abundantly    with    all    the    coftly    trinkets    which 
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compofe  the  fplendid,  but  infignificant  pageantry 
of  a  court.  For  die  Take  of  an  inferior  pageantry 
of  the  fame  kind,  his  nobles  dilmifs  their  re- 
tainers, make  their  tenants  independent,  and 
become  gradually  themfelves  as  infignificant  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  wealthy  burghers  in  his 
dominions.  The  fame  frivolous  palTions,  which 
influence  their  condudt,  influence  his.  How  can 
it  be  fuppofed  that  he  Ihould  be  the  only  rich 
man  in  his  dominions  who  is  infcnfible  to  plea- 
fures  of  this  kind  ?  if  he  does  not,  what  he  is  very 
likely  to  do,  fpend  upon  thofe  pkafures  fo  great 
a  part  of  his  revenue  as  to  debilitate  very  much 
the  defenfive  power  of  the  ftate,  it  cannot  well  be 
expected  that  he  (hould  not  fpend  upon  them  all 
that  part  of  it  which  is  over  and  above  what  is 
necelTary  for  fupporting  that  defenfive  power. 
His  ordinary  expence  becomes  equal  to  his  or- 
dinary revenue,  and  it  is  well  if  it  does  not  fre- 
quently exceed  it.  The  amafllng  of  treafure  can 
no  longer  be  expeded,  and  when  extraordinary 
exigencies  require  extraordinary  expences,  he 
muft  neceflTarily  call  upon  his  fubjeds  for  an 
extraordinary  aid.  The  prefent  and  the  late 
king  of  Pruflla  are  the  only  great  princes  of  Eu- 
rope, who,  fince  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France  in  1610,  are  fuppofed  to  have  amafled  any 
confiderable  treafure.  The  parfimony  which  leads 
to  accumulation  has  become  almofl:  as  rare  in  re- 
publican as  in  monarchical  governments.  The 
Italian  republics,  the  United  Provinces  of  the 
Netherlands,  are  all  in  debt.  The  canton  of 
Berne  is  the  fingle  republic  in  Europe  which 
.  •.     . .  has 
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has  amaffed  any  confiderable  treafure.     The  other  ^  "  '^  ^t 

Swifs   republics   have   not.     The  tafte   for   Ibme 

fort  of  pageantry,  for  fplcndid  buildings,  at  lead, 

and  other  public  ornaments,    frequently  prevails 

as  much  in  the  apparently  fober  fenate-houfe  of 

a  little  republic,  as  in  the  difllpated  court  of  the 

oreateft  king. 

The  want  of  paiTinnony  In  time  of  peace,  im- 
pofes  the  neceffity  of  contrading  debt  in  time  of 
war.     When  war  comes,    there   is  no  money  in 
the  treafury  but  what  is  ncceifary  for  carrying  on 
the  ordinary  expence  of  the  peace  eftablifhment. 
In  war  an  eftablilhment  of  three  or  four  times 
that  expence  becomes  neceflary  for  the  defence  of 
the  ftate,    and  confequently  a   revenue  three   or 
four  times  greater  than  the  peace  revenue.     Sup- 
pofing  that  the  fovereign  fliould  have,    what   he 
fcarce   ever  has,   the  immediate  means  of  aug- 
menting his  revenue    in   proportion  to  the  aug- 
mentation of  his   expence,  yet   ftill    the  produce 
of  the  taxes,  from  which  this  increafe  of  revenue 
mud  be  dravv^n,  will  not  begin  to  come  into  the 
treafury  till  perhaps  ten  or   twelve  months  after 
they  are   impofed.     But    the    moment    in    which 
war  begins,  or  ratlier  the  moment  in  which  it  ap- 
pears likely  to  begin,  the  army  muft  be  augment- 
ed, the  fleet   mufl  be   fitted   out,    the  garriibned 
towns  muft  be  put  into  a  poRure  of  defence  ;  that 
army,  that  fleet,  thofe  garrifoned   towns   mud  be 
furniflied    with    arms,    ammunition,    and    provi- 
fions.     An  iirimediate  and  great  expence  mufl  be 
incurred   in   that  moment   of   immediate  danger, 
which  will  not  wait  for  the  gradual  and  flow  re- 
turns 
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BOOK  turns  of  the  new  taxes.  In  this  exigency  govern- 
ment can  have  no  other  refource  but  in  borrowing. 

The  fame  commercial  ftate  of  fcciety  which, 
by  the  operation  of  moral  caufes,  brings  govern- 
ment in  this  manner  into  the  noceflity  of  borrow, 
ing,  produces  in  the  fubjefts  both  an  ability  and 
an  inclination  to  lend.  If  it  commonly  brings 
along  with  it  the  neceflity  of  borrowing,  it  likewifc 
brings  with  it  the  facility  of  doing  fo. 

A  COUNTRY  abounding  with  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  necefTarily  abounds  with  a  fet  of 
people  through  whofe  hands  not  only  their  own 
capitals,  but  the  capitals  of  all  thofe  who  either 
lend  them  money,  or  truft  them  with  goods,  pafs 
as  frequently,  or  more  frequently,  than  the  re- 
venue  of  a  private  man,  who,  without  trade  or 
bufinefs,  lives  upon  his  income,  pafles  through 
his  hands.  The  revenue  of  fuch  a  man  can  regu- 
larly pafs  through  his  hands  only  once  in  a  year. 
But  the  whole  amount  of  the  capital  and  credit 
of  a  merchant,  who  deals  in  a  trade  of  which  the 
returns  are  very  quick,  may  fometimes  pafs 
through  his  hands  two,  three,  or  four  times  in  a 
year.  A  country  abounding  with  merchants  and 
manufafturers,  therefore,  neceffarily  abounds 
with  a  fet  of  people  who  have  it  at  all  times  in 
their  power  to  advance,  if  they  chufe  to  do  fo,  a 
very  large  fum  of  money  to  government.  Hence 
the  abilky  in  the  fubjects  of  a  commercial  ftate  to 
lend. 

Commerce  and  manufaftures  can  feldom  flou- 

ri(h  long  in  any  ftate   which   does   not   enjoy  a 

regular   adminiftration  of  juftice,    in  which  the 

I  a  people 
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people  do  not  feel  themfelves  fecure  in  the  pof-  chap. 
fcffion  of  their  property,  in  which  the  faith  of 
contrafts  is  not  fupported  by  law,  and  in  which 
the  authority  of  the  (late  is  not  fuppofed  to  be 
regularly  employed  in  enforcing  the  payment  of 
debts  from  all  thofe  who  are  able  to  pay.  Com- 
merce and  manufactures,  in  Ihort,  can  feldom 
flourifh  in  any  (late  in  which  there  is  not  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  confidence  in  the  juftice  of  go- 
vernment. The  fame  confidence  which  difpofes 
great  merchants  and  manufacturers,  upon  ordi- 
nary occafions,  to  trud  their  property  to  the  pro- 
tection of  a  particular  '  government,  difpofes 
them,  upon  extraordinary  occafions,  to  trud  that 
government  with  the  u(e  of  their  property.  By 
lending  money  to  government,  they  do  not  even 
for  a  moment  diminidi  their  ability  to  carry  on 
their  trade  and  manufactures.  On  the  contrary, 
they  commonly  augment  it.  The  nece(rities  of 
the  (late  render  government  upon  mod  occa(ions 
willing  to  borrow  upon  terms  extremely  advan- 
tageous to  the  lender.  The  fecurity  which  it 
grants  to  the  original  creditor,  is  made  tranf- 
ferable  to  any  other  creditor,  and,  from  the  uni- 
j  verfal  confidence  in  the  judice  of  the  date,  gene- 
rally fells  in  the  market  for  more  than  was  ori- 
ginally paid  for  it.  The  merchant  or  monicd 
man  makes  money  by  lending  money  to  govern- 
Iment,  and  indcad  of  dimini(hing,  increafes  his 
trading  capital.  He  generally  conliders  it  as 
I  favour,  therefore,  when  the  adminidration 
I  admits  him  to  a  fhare  in  the  firft  fubfcription 
Vol.  hi.  D  d  for 
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BOOK  for  a  new  loan.  Hence  the  inclination  or  will- 
ingnefs  in  the  fubjefls  of  a  commercial  (late  to 
lend. 

The  government  of  fuch  a  ftate  is  very  apt  to 
repofe  itfelf  upon  this  ability  and  willingnei's  of 
its  fubjeds  to  lend  it  their  money  on  extraordi- 
nary occafions.  It  forefees  the  facility  of  bor- 
rowing, and  therefore  difpenfes  itfelf  from  the 
duty  of  faving. 

In  a  rude  ftate  of  fociety  there  are  no  great 
mercantile  or  manufafluring  capitals.  The  in- 
dividuals,  who  hoard  whatever  money  they  can 
fave,  and  who  conceal  their  hoard,  do  fo  from  a 
diftruft  of  the  juftice  of  government,  from  a  fear 
that  if  it  was  known  that  they  had  a  hoard,  anu 
where  that  hoard  was  to  be  found,  they  would 
quickly  be  plundered.  In  fuch  a  ftate  of  things 
few  people  would  be  able,  and  nobody  would  be 
willing,  to  lend  their  money  to  government  on 
extraordinary  exigencies*  The  fovereign  feels  that 
he  muft  provide  for  fuch  exigencies  by  faving, 
becaufe  he  forefees  the  abfolutc  impoflibility  of 
borrowing.  This  forefighc  increafcs  ftill  further 
his  natural  difpofitiorf  to  fave.  , 

The  progrefs  of  the  enormous  debts  which  at 
prefcnt  opprefs,  and  will  in  the  long-run  pro- 
bably ruin,  all  the  great  nations  of  Europe,  has 
been  pretty  uniform.  Nations,  like  private 
men,  have  generally  begun  to  borrow  upon  what  | 
may  be  called  perfonal  credit,  without  afligning 
or  mortgaging  any  particular  fund  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt;  and  when  this  refource  has 
4  fail^'^l 
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failed  them,    'ry  have  gone  on  to  borrow  upon  c  ha  p, 
afllgnments  or  .iiortgages  of  particular  funds.  v 

What   is  called  the  unfunded  debt  of  Great 

Britaini  is  contrafted  in  the  former  of  thofe  two 

ways.     It  confids  partly  in  a  debt  which  bearsi 

or  is   fuppofcd  to   bear,   no  intereft,    and  which 

refembles  the  debts  that  a  private  man  contrafls 

upon  account}  and  partly  in  a  debt  which  bears 

intereft,  and  which  refembles  what  a  private  man 

contracts  upon  his  bill  or  promiflbry  note.     The 

debts  which  are  due  either  for  extraordinary  fcr- 

vices,  or  for  fervices  cither  not  provided  for,  or 

not  paid  at  the  time  when  they  are  performed  j 

part  of  the  extraordinaries  of  the  army^  navy,  and 

ordnance,    the    arrears  of   fubfidies    to    foreign 

princes,    thofe  of   feamen's  wages,    &c.   ufually 

Conftitute  a  debt  of  the  firft  kind.      Navy   and 

Exchequer  bills,   which  are  iflued   fometimes  in 

payment  of  a  part  of  fuch  debts  and  fometimes 

for   other  purpofes,    conftitute    a    debt   of    the 

fccond   kind;    Exchequer   bills    bearing    intereft 

from  the  day  on  which  they  are  iflued,  and  riavy 

bills  fix  months  after  they  are  iflued.     The  bank 

of   England,    either   by   voluntarily    difcounting 

thofe  bills  at  their  current  value,  or  by  agreeing 

with   government   for    certain    confiderations    to 

circulate    Exchequer    bills,    that   is,    to    receive 

them  at  par,  paying  the  intereft  which   happens 

to  be  due  upon  them,  keeps  up  their  value  and 

facilitates    their    circulation,     and     therebv    fre- 

quently   enables   government  to  contrail   a  very 

large  debt  of  this  kind.     In  France,  where  there 

is  no  bank,  the  ftate  bills  (billets  d'etat  *)  hdve 

*  Sec  Examen  de$  Reflexions  poUuqucs  fur  Ics  Finances. 
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BOOK  fumecimes  fold  at  fixty  and  feventy  per  cent, 
difcount.  During  the  great  re-coinage  in  king 
William's  time,  when  the  bank  of  England 
thought  proper  to  put  a  (lop  to  its  ufual  tranf- 
aiftions,  Exchequer  bills  and  tallies  are  faid  to 
have  fold  from  twenty -five  to  fixty  per  cent, 
difcount  i  owing  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  fuppofed 
inftability  of  the  new  government  eftablilhcd  by 
the  Revolution,  but  partly  too  to  the  want  of  the 
fupport  of  the  bank  of  England. 

When  this  refource  is  exhaufied,  and  it  be- 
comes necefiTary,  in  order  to  raife  money,  to  af- 
fign  or  mortgage  fome  particular  branch  of  the 
public  revenue  for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  go- 
vernment has  upon  different  occafions  done  this 
in  two  different  ways.  Sometimes  it  has  made 
this  affignment  or  mortgage  for  a  (hort  period  of 
time  only,  a  year,  or  a  few  years,  for  example  j 
and  fometimes  for  perpetuity.  In  the  one  cafe, 
the  fund  was  fuppofed  fufficient  to  pay,  within 
the  limited  time,  both  principal  and  intereft  of 
the  money  borrowed.  In  the  other,  it  was  fup- 
pofed fufficient  to  pay  the  intereft  only,  or  a 
perpetual  annuity  equivalent  to  the  intereft,  go- 
vernment being  at  liberty  to  redeem  at  any  time 
this  annuity,  upon  paying  back  the  principal  fum 
borrowed.  When  money  'vas  raifed  in  the  one 
way,  it  was  faid  to  be  raifed  by  anticipation  j  when 
in  the  other,  by  perpetual  funding,  or,  more 
Ihortly,  by  funding. 

In  Great  Britain-  the  annual  land  and  malt 
taxes  are  regularly  anticipated  every  year,  by 
virtue  of  a  borrowing  claufe  conftantly  inferted 

into 
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into  the  a6ls  which  impofc       ui.      I    c  bank  of  <- h  a  p. 

Ill 
England  generally  advance^        an  inu  -ft,  whicli 

fincc  the  Revolution  has  varied  fro  n  eight  to 
three  per  cent,  the  fums  for  which  thole  taxes  are 
granted,  and  receives  payment  as  their  produce 
gradually  comes  in.  If  there  is  a  deficiency, 
which  there  always  is,  it  is  provided  for  in  the 
fupplics  of  the  enfuing  year.  The  only  con- 
fiderable  branch  of  the  public  revenue  which 
yet  remains  unmortgaged  is  thus  regularly  fprnt 
before  it  comes  in.  Like  an  improvident  fpend- 
ihrift,  whofe  prelTing  occafions  will  not  allow 
him  to  wait  for  the  regular  payment  of  his  reve- 
nue, the  ftate  is  in  the  conftant  pradice  of  bor- 
rowing of  its  own  fa6lors  and  agents,  and  of  pay- 
ing intereft  for  the  ufe  of  its  own  money. 

In  the  reign  of  king  William,  and  during  ?i 
great  part  of  that  of  queen  Anne,  before  we  had 
become  fo  familiar  as  we  are  now  with  the  prac- 
tice of  perpetual  funding,  the  greater  part  of  the 
new  taxes  were  impofed  but  for  a  Ihort  period  of 
time  (for  four,  five,  fix,  or  feven  years  only), 
and  a  great  part  of  the  grants  of  every  year  con- 
fided in  loans  upon  anticipa^ons  of  the  produce 
of  thofe  taxes.  The  produce  being  frequently 
infufficient  for  paying  within  the  limited  term  the 
principal  and  intereft  of  the  money  borrowed,  de- 
ficiencies arofe,  to  make  good  wliich  it  became 
neceflary  to  prolong  the  term. 

In  1697,  by  the  8th  of  William  III.  c.  20.  the 
deficiencies  of  fcveral  taxes  were  charged  upon 
what  was  then  called  the  firft  general  mortgage 
or  fund,  confifting  of  a  prolongation  to  the  firft 
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of  Auguft,  1706,  of  fcveral  difVcrcnt  taxes, 
which  would  have  expired  within  a  (hortcr 
term,  and  of  which  the  produce  was  accumu- 
lated into  one  general  fund.  The  deficiencies 
charged  upon  this  prolonged  term  amounted  to 
5,160,459/.  14 J.  Old- 
Is  1701,  thofe  duties,  with  fomc  others, 
were  dill  further  prolonged  for  the  like  puf- 
pofcs  till  the  firll  of  Auguft,  1710,  and  were 
called  the  fecond  general  mortgage  or  fund. 
The  deficiencies  charged  upon  ic  amounted  to 
2,055,999/.  7 J.  iir^. 

In  1707,  thofe  duties  were  ftill  further  pro- 
longed, as  a  fund  for  new  loans,  to  the  firft  of 
Auguft,  17 1 2,  and  were  called  the  third  general 
mortgage  or  fund.  The  fum  borrowed  upon  it 
was  983,254/.   II  J.  9^^. 

In  1708,  thofe  duties  were  all  (except  the  old 
fubfidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  of  which  one 
moiety  only  was  made  a  part  of  liiis  fund,  and  a 
duty  upon  the  importation  of  Scotch  linen,  which 
had  been  taken  off  by  the  articles  of  union)  ftill 
further  continued,  as  a  fund  for  new  loans,  to  the 
tirft  of  Auguft,  17 14,  and  were  called  the  fourth 
general  mortgage  or  fund.  The  fum  borrowed 
upon  it  was  925,176/.  9J.   2|V. 

In  1709,  thole  duties  were  all  (except  the  old 
fubfidy  of  torrnage  and  poundage,  which  was  now 
Icfc  out  of  this  fund  alto^ethe;)  ftill  turther  con- 
tinued for  the  fame  purpofe  to  the  firft  of 
Auguft,  17 16,  and  were  called  the  fifth  general 
ITvortgage  or  fund.  The  fum  borrowed  upon  it 
ivas  922,02 (;/.  6s,  od. 

In 
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In  1710,  thofc  duties  were  again  prolonj^cd  to 
fhc  firft  of  Aiiguft,  1720,  and  were  called  the  (ixth 
general  mortgage  or  fund.  I'he  fum  borrowed 
upon  it  was  1,296,552/.  9/.  11 1*/. 

In  1711,  the  fame  duties  (which  at  this  time 
were  thus  fubjeft  to  four  different  anticipations), 
together  with  feveral  others,  were  continued  for 
ever,  and  made  a  fund  for  paying  the  intercft  of 
the  capital  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  which  had 
that  year  advanced  to  government,  for  paying 
debts  and  making  good  deficiencies,  the  fum  of 
9,177,967/.  15/.  4«/.  i  the  greatcft  loan  wliicii  zz 
that  time  had  ever  been  made. 

Before  this  period,  the  principal,  fo  ^ar  as  I 
have  been  able  to  oblerve,  the  only  t:ixes  which 
in  order  to  pay  the  inicre^V  of  a  debt  had  been 
impofed  for  perpetuity,  were  thofe  for  paying 
the  intereft  of  the  money  which  had  been  ad- 
vanced to  government  by  the  Bank  and  Eaft  India 
Connpany,  and  of  what  it  was  expe<5led  would  be 
advanced,  but  which  was  never  advanced,  by  a' 
projfded  land  bank.  The  bank  fund  at  this  time 
amounted  to  3,375>027/.  17J.  loM.  for  which  was 
paid  an  annuity  or  intered  c^  206,501/.  ijs.  5^. 
The  Eail  India  fund  amounted  to  3,200,00c/. 
for  which  was  paid  an  annuity  or  intereft:  of 
160,000/. ;  the  bank  fund  being  at  fix  per  cept., 
the  b.aft  Indin  fund  at  five  per  cent,  ifiterert. 

In  17 1 5,  by  the  firft  of  George  I.  c.  12.  th^ 
difl-erent  taxes  whicli  liad  been  mortgaged  for 
paying  the  bank  annuity,  together  with  feveral 
others  which  by  this  a6t  were  likewife  rendered 
perpetual,   were  accumulated   into  one  common 
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fund  called  The  Aggregate  Fund,  which  was 
chained,  not  only  with  the  paynnents  of  the  bank 
annuity,  but  with  feveral  other  annuities  and 
burdens  of  different  kinds.  This  fund  was  after- 
wards  augmented  by  the  third  of  George  I.  c.  8. 
and  by  the  fifth  of  George  I.  c.  3.  and  the  different 
duties  which  were  then  3,dded  to  it  were  likewifq 
rendered  perpetual. 

In  1717,  by  the  third  of  George  I.  c.  7. 
feveral  other  taxes  were  rendered  perpetual, 
and  accumulated  into  another  common  fund, 
called  The  General  Fund,  for  the  payment  of 
certain  annuities,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
724,849/.  6s.   lo-ld. 

In  confequence  of  thofe  different  a£ls,  the 
greater  part  of  the  taxes  which  before  had  been 
anticipated  only  for  a  fhort  term  of  years,  were 
rendered  perpetual  as  a  fund  for  paying,  not  the 
capital,  but  the  intereft  only,  of  the  money  which 
had  been  borrowed  upon  them  by  different  fuc- 
cefTive  anticipations. 

Had  money  never  been  rajfed  but  by  antici- 
pation, the  courfe  of  a  few  years  would  have 
liberated  the  public  revenue,  without  any  other 
attention  of  government  befides  that  of  not 
overloading  the  fund  by  charging  it  with  more 
debt  than  it  cowld  pay  within  the  limited  term, 
and  of  not  anticipating  a  fecond  time  before  the 
expiration  of  the  firft  anticipation.  But  the 
greater  part  of  European  governments  have  been 
incapable  of  thofe  attentions.  They  have  fie- 
quendy  overloaded  the  fund  even  upon  the  firft 
anticipation  i  and  when  this  happened  not  to  be 

the 
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the  caCc,  they  have  generally  taken  care  to  over-  ^  "  *  *** 
load   it,    by  anticipating  a   fecond    and  a   third 
time  before  the  expiration  of  the  firft  anticipa- 
tion.    The  fund  becoming  in  this  manner  alto- 
gether infufficient  for  paying  "both  principal  and 
intereft  of  the  money  borrowed  upon  it,    it  be- 
came neceffary  to  charge  it  with  the  intereft  only, 
or  a  perpetual  annuity  equal  to  the  intereft,  and 
fuch    unprovident  anticipations    neceflarily   gave 
birch  to  the  more  ruinous   practice  of  perpetual 
funding.      But    though    this    pra6lice    neceflarily 
puts  off  the  liberation  of  the  public  revenue  from 
a  fixed  period  to  one  fo  indefinite  that  it  is  not 
very  likely  ever  to  arrive ;  yet  as  a  greater  fum 
can  in  all  cafes  be   raifed   by   this  new  pradlicc 
than  by  the  old  one  of  anticipations,  the  former, 
when  men  have  once  become  fluniliar  with  it,  has 
in  the  great  exigencies  of  the  ft  ate  been  univerfally 
preferred  to  the  latter.     To  relieve  the  prefent 
exigency   is  always  the  objeft  which  principally 
interefts  thofe  immediately  concerned  in  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  public  affairs.    The  future  liberation 
of  the  public  revenue,  they  leave  to  the  care  of 
pofterity. 

During  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  the  market 
rate  of  intereft  had  fallen  from  fix  to  five  per 
cent.,  and  in  the  twelfth  year  of  her  reign  five 
per  cent,  was  declared  to  be  the  higheft  rate 
which  could  lawfully  be  taken  for  money  bor- 
rowed upon  private  fecurity.  Soon  after  the 
greater  part  of  the  temporary  taxes  of  Great 
Britain  had  been  rendered  perpetual,  and  diftri- 
buted    into    the    Aggregate,    South    Sea,    and 
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B  o  o  K  General  Funds,  the  creditors  of  the  public,  lilt© 
thofe  of  private  perfons,  were  induced  to  accept 
of  five  per  cent,  for  the  intereft  of  their  money, 
which  occafioned  a  faving  of  one  per  cent,  upon 
the    capital    of  the   greater   part    of    the   debts 
which  had  been    thus   funded  for  perpetuity,  or 
of  one-fixth  of  the  greater  part  of  the  annuities 
vA\\ch   were  paid   out   of  the  three  great  funds 
above  mentioned.     This  faving   left   a  confider. 
able  furplus  in  the  produce  of  the  different  taxes 
which  had  been  accumulated    into    thofe    funds, 
over  and  above  what  was  necefiary    for    paying 
the    annuities    which    were    now    charged    upon 
them,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  what  has  fmcc 
been   called    the    Sinking   Fund.     In    1717,    it 
amounted  to   323,434/.  ys.  yld.     In   1727,  the 
intereft  of  the  greater  part  of  the  public  debts  was 
ftill  further  reduced  to  four  per  cent. ;  and  in  1753 
and  1757,  to  three  and  a  half  and  three  per  cent,  j 
which  redudions  ftill  further  augmented  the  fink- 
ing fund. 

A  SINKING  fund,  though  inPiituted  for  the 
payment  of  old,  facilitates  very  much  the  con- 
tradling  of  new  debts.  It  is  a  fubfidiary  fund 
always  at  hand  to  be  mortgaged  in  aid  of  any 
other  doubtful  fund,  upon  which  money  is  pro- 
pofed  to  be  raifed  in  any  exigency  of  the  ftate. 
Whether  the  finking  fund  of  Great  Britain  has 
been  more  frequently  applied  to  the  one  or  to  the 
other  of  thofe  two  purpofes,  will  fufficiently  appear 
by  and  by. 

Besides  thofe  two  methods  of  borrowing,  by 
anticipations   aiid    by    perpetual    funding,    there 
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arc  two  other  methods,  which  hold  a  fort  of  middle  ^  "  ^  **• 
place  between  them.    Thcfe  are,  that  of  borrow- 
ing upon  annuities  for  terms  of  years,  and  that  of 
borrowing  upon  annuities  for  lives. 

During  the  reigns  of  king  William  and 
queen  Anne,  large  fums  were  frequently  bor- 
rowed upon  annuities  for  terms  of  years,  which 
were  fometimes  longer  and  fometimes  fliorter. 
In  1693,  an  ad  was  pafftd  for  borrowing  one 
million  upon  an  annuity  of  fourteen  per  cent.,  or 
of  140,000/.  a  year,  for  fixteen  years.  In  1691, 
an  a6l:  was  palTed  for  borrowing  a  million  upon 
annuities  tor  lives,  upon  terms  which  in  the 
prefent  times  would  appear  very  advantageous. 
But  the  fubfcripcion  was  not  filled  up.  In  the 
following  year  the  deficiency  was  made  good  by 
borrowing  upon  annuities  for  lives  at  fourteen 
per  cent.,  or  at  little  more  than  feven  years  pur- 
chafe.  In  1695,  thf!  perfons  who  had  purchafed 
thofe  annuities  were  allowed  to  exchange  them 
for  others  of  ninety- fix  years,  upon  payirjg  into 
the  Exchequer  fixty-three  pounds  in  the  hun- 
dred; that  is,  the  difi^erence  between  fourteen 
per  cent,  for  life,  and  fourteen  per  cent,  for 
ninety- fix  years,  was  fold  for  fixty-three  pounds, 
or  for  four  and  a  half  years  purchafe.  Such  was 
the  fuppofed  inftability  of  government,  that 
even  thefe  terms  procured  few  purchafers.  In 
the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  money  was  upon  dif- 
ferent occafions  borrowed  both  upon  annuities 
for  lives,  and  upon  annuities  for  terms  of  thirty- 
two,  of  eighty- nine,  of  ninety- eight,  and  of 
ninety  nine  years.    In   17 15,  the  proprietors  of 
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*  °v°  "^  ^^c  annuities   for  thirty- two   years  were  induced 
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to  accept  in  lieu  of  them  South  Sea  (lock  to  the 
a.no'jnt  of  eleven  and  a  half  years  purchafe  of 
the  annuities,  together  with  an  additional  quan. 
tity  of  ftock  equal  to  the  arrears  which  happened 
then  to  be  due  upon  them.  In  1720,  the  greater 
part  of  the  otlier  annuictes  for  terms  of  years  both 
long  and  fhort  were  fubfcribed  into  the  fame 
fund.  The  long  annuities  at  that  time  amounted 
to  666,821/.  8j.  2l^.  a  year.  On  the  5th  of 
January,  1775,  the  remainder  of  them,  or  what 
was  not  fubfcribed  at  that  time,  amounted  only 
to  136,453/.   12J-.  8^. 

During  the  two  wars  which  begun  in  1739 
and  io  1755*  little  money  was  borrowed  either 
upon  annuities  for  terms  of  years,  or  upon  thofe 
.  for  lives.  An  annuity  for  ninety- eight  or 
ninety-nine  years,  however,  is  worth  nearly  as 
much  money  as  a  perpetuity,  and  Ihould,  there- 
fore,  one  might  think,  be  a  fund  for  borrowing 
nearly  as  much.  But  thofe  who,  in  order  t(\ 
make  family  fettlements,  and  to  provide  for  re- 
mote futurity,  buy  into  the  public  flocks, 
would  not  care  to  purchafe  into  one  of  which 
the  value  was  continually  diminilhingj  and  fuch 
people  make  a  very  confiderable  proportion 
both  of  the  proprietors  and  purchafcrs  of  ftock. 
An  annuity  for  a  long  term  of  years,  therefore; 
though  its  intrinfic  value  may  be  very  nearly 
the  fame  with  that  of  a  perpetual  annuity,  will 
not  find  nearly  the  fame  number  of  purchafers, 
The  fubfcribers  to  a  new  loan,  who  mean  gene- 
rally to  fell  their  fubfcription  as  foo^  as  pofTible, 
I  prefer 
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prefer  greatly  a  perpetual  annuity  redeemable  by  c  h  a  p. 
parliament  to  an  irredeemable  annuity  for  a  long 
term  of  years  of  only  equal  amount.  The  value 
of  the  former  may  be  iuppofed  always  the  fame, 
or  very  nearly  the  fame;  and  it  makes,  there- 
fore, a  more  convenient  transferable  ftock  than 
the  latter.  '  ■ 

During  the  two  laft  mentioned  wars,  annoi- 
lies,  either  for  terms  of  years  or  for  lives,  were 
feldom  granted  but  as  premiums  to  the  fub- 
fcribers  to  a  new  loan,  over  and  above  the  re- 
ckemable  annuity  or  intereft  upon  the  credit  of 
which  the  loan  was  fuppofed  to  be  made.  They 
were  granted,  not  as  the  proper  fund  upon  which 
the  money  was  borrowed ;  but  as  an  additional 
encouragement  to  the  lender. 

Annuities  for  lives  have  occafionally  been 
granted  in  two  different  ways;  either  upon  fe- 
parate  lives,  or  upon  lots  of  lives,  which  in 
French  are  called  Tontines,  from  the  name  of 
their  inventor.  When  annuities  are  granted 
upon  feparate  lives,  the  death  of  every  indi- 
vidual annuitant  difburthens  x)\t  public  revenue 
fo  far  as  it  was  affeded  by  his  annuity.  "When 
annuities  are  granted  upon  tontines,  the  libe- 
ration of  the  public  revenue  does  not  commence 
till  the  death  of  all  the  annuitants  comprehended 
in  one  lor,  which  may  fometimes  confift  of 
twenty  or  thirty  perfons,  of  whom  the  furvivors 
fucceed  to  the  annuities  of  all  thofe  who  die  be- 
fore them;  the  laft  furvivor  fucceeding  to  the 
annuities  of  the  whole  lot.  Upon  the  fame  re- 
venue more  money  cm  always  be  raifed  by  ton- 
tines 
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BOOK  tines  than  by  annuities  for  feparate  lives.  Ari 
annuity,  with  a  right  of  furvivorlhip,  is  really 
worth  more  than  an  equal  annuity  for  a  feparate 
life,  and  from  the  confidence  which  every  man 
naturally  has  in  his  own  good  fortune,  the  prin- 
ciple  upon  which  is  founded  the  fuccefs  of  all 
lotteries,  fuch  an  annuity  generally  fells  for  fome- 
thing  more  than  it  is  worth.  In  countries  where 
it  is  ufual  for  government  to  raife  money  by 
granting  annuities,  tontines  are  upon  this  account 
generally  preferred  to  annuities  for  feparate  lives. 
The  expedient  which  will  raife  moll  money,  is 
almoll  always  preferred  to  that  which  is  likely  to 
bring  about  in  the  fpeedieft  manner  the  liberation 
of  the  public  revenue. 

In  France  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the 
public  debts  confids  in  annuities  for  lives  than 
in  England.  According  to  a  memoir  prefented 
by  the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux  to  the  king  in 
1764,  the  whole  public  debt  of  France  is  cfti- 
mated  at  twenty- four  hundred  millions  of  livrcs; 
oC  which  the  capital  for  which  annuities  for  lives 
had  been  granted,  is  fuppofed  to  amount  to  three 
hundred  millions,  the  eigiuh  part  of  the  whole 
public  debt.  The  annuities  themfelves  are 
computed  to  amount  to  thirty  millions  a  year, 
the  fourth  part  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  mil- 
lions, the  fuppofed  iitereft  of  that  whole  debt. 
Thefe  eftimations,  I  know  very  well,  are  not 
exaifl,  but  having  been  prefented  by  io  very 
refpedable  a  body  as  approximations  to  the 
truth,  they  may,  I  apprehend,  be  confidered  as 
fuch.     It  is  not  the  different  degrees  of  anxiety 
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in  the  two  governments  of  France  and  England  c  h  a  f. 
for  the  liberation  of  the  public  revenue,  which  oc-        "' 
cafions  this  difference  in  their  refpedtive  modes 
of  borrowing.      It  arifes  altogether  from  the  dif- 
ferent views  and  interefts  of  tl»c  lenders. 

In  England,   the  feat  of  government  being  in 
the  greated    mercantile   city   in    the   world,   the 
merchants  are  generally  the  people  who  advance 
money  to  government.      By  advancing   it   they 
do  not  mean  to  diminilh,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
to  increafe  their  mercantile  capitals;   and  unlefs 
they  expeded  to  fell  with  fome  profit  their  fliarc 
in  the   fubfcription  for  a   new  loan,    they  never 
would    fubfcribe.      But    if    by    advancing   their 
money   they   were  to   purchafe,    inftead  of  per- 
petual annuities,  annuities  for  lives  only,  whether 
their  own  or  thofe  of  other  people,  they  would. 
not  always  be  fo  likely  to  fell  them  with  a  profit. 
Annuities    upon    their    own    lives     they    would 
always  fell  with  lofsj   becaufe  no  man  will  give 
for  an  annuity  upon  the  life  of  another,   whofe 
age  and  ftaie  of  health  are  nearly  the  fame  with 
his  own,  the  fame  price  which  he  would  give  for 
one  upon  his  own.     Ah  annuity  upon  the  life  of 
4  third   perfon,    indeed,   is,   no  doubt,    of  equal 
value  to  the  buyer  and  the  feller ;    but  its  real 
value  begins  to  diminilh  from  the  moment  it  is 
granted,  and  continues  to  do  fo  more  and  more 
as  long  as  it   fubfifts.      It  can  never,  therefore, 
make    fo  convenient   a   transferable   ftock   as    a 
perpetual  annuity,    of -which  the  real  value  may 
be  luppofcd  always  the  iame^  or  very  nearly  the 
fame. 
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In  France,  the  feat  of  government  not  being 
in  a  great  mercantile  city,  merchantit  do  not 
make  fo  great  a  proportion  of  the  peop*"^  who 
advance  money  to  government.  I  he  people 
concerned  in  the  finances,  the  farmers  genera], 
the  receivers  of  the  taxes  which  are  not  in  farm, 
the  court  bankers,  &c.  make  the  greater  part 
of  thofe  who  advance  their  money  in*  all  public 
exigencies.  Such  people  are  commonly  men  of 
mean  birth,  but  of  great  wealth,  and  frequently 
of  great  pride.  They  are  too  proud  to  marry 
their  equals,  and  women  of  quality  difdain  to 
marry  them.  They  frequently  refolve,  therefore, 
to  live  bachelors,  and  having  neither  any  families 
of  their  own,  nor  much  regard  for  thofe  of  their 
relations,  whom  they  are  not  always  very  fond 
"Of  acknowledging,  they  defire  only  to  live  in 
fplendour  during  their  own  time,  and  are  not  un- 
willing that  their  fortune  Ihould  end  with  them- 
felves.  The  number  of  rich  people,  befides, 
who  are  either  averfe  to  marry,  or  whofe  condi- 
tion of  life  renders  it  either  improper  or  incon* 
venient  for  them  to  do  fo,  is  much  greater  in 
France  than  in  England.  To  fuch  people,  who 
have  little  or  no  care  for  pofterity,  nothing  can 
be  more  convenient  than  to  exchange  their  capital 
for  a  revenue,  which  is  td  laft  juft  as  long,  and 
no  longer  than  they  wifh  it  to  do. 

The  ordinary  expence  of  the  greater  part  of 
modern  governments  in  time  of  peace  being 
equal  or  nearly  equal  to  their  ordinary  revenue, 
when  war  comes,  they  are  both  unwilling  and 
finable  to  increafe   their   revenue  in  proportion 
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to  the  increafc  of  their  expence.  They  arc  un-  ^  "^  **• 
willing,  for  fear  of  offending  the  people,  who 
by  fo  great  and  fo  fudden  an  increafe  of  taxes, 
would  foon  be  difgufted  with  the  war ;  and  they 
are  unable,  from  not  well  knowing  what  taxes 
would  be  fufficient  to  produce  the  revenue 
wanted.  The  facility  of  borrowing  delivers 
them  from  the  cmbarraflment  which  this  fear 
and  inability  would  otherwife  occafion.  By 
means  of  borrowing  they  are  enabled,  with  a 
very  moderate  increafe  of  taxes,  to  raife,  from 
year  to  year,  money  fufficient  for  carrying  on 
the  war,  and  by  the  praftice  of  perpetual 
funding  they  are  enabled,  with  the  fmalleft 
polTible  increafe  of  taxes,  to  raife  annually  the 
largeft  pofTible  fum  of  money.  In  great  empires 
the  people  who  live  in  the  capital,  and  in  the 
provinces  remote  from  the  fcene  of  aflion,  feel, 
many  of  them,  fcarce  any  inconveniency  from  the 
war;  but  enjoy,  at  their  eafe,  the  amufemcnt  of 
reading  in  the  newfpapers  the  exploits  of  their 
own  Beets  and  armies.  To  them  this  amufe- 
ment  compenfates  the  fmall  difference  between 
the  taxes  which  they  pay  on  account  of  the  war* 
and  thofe  which  they  had  been  accuilomed  to 
pay  in  time  of  peace.  They  are  commonly  dif- 
iatisfied  with  the  return  of  peace,  which  puts  an 
end  to  their  amufement,  and  to  a  thoufand  vifionary 
hopes  of  conqueft  and  national  glory,  from  a  longer 
continuance  of  the  war. 

The  return  of  peace,  indeed,  feldom  relic  "> 
them  from  the  greater  part  of  the  taxes  impofed 
during  the  war.     Thefe  are  mortgaged  for  the 
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BOOK  intcrcft  of  the  debt  contrafted  in  order  to  carry 
it  on.  If,  over  and  above  paying  the  intereft-  of 
this  debt,  and  defraying  the  ordinary  cxpcncc  of 
government,  the  old  revenue,  together  with  the 
new  taxes,  produce  fonne  furplus  revenue,  it 
may  perhaps  be  converted  into  a  finking  fund 
for  paying  off  tlie  debt.  But,  in  the  lirft  place, 
this  finking  fund,  even '  fuppofing  it  (hould  be 
applied  to  no  other  purpole,  is  generally  alto- 
gether inadequate  for  paying,  in  the  courfc  of 
any  period  during  which  it  can  reafonably  bo  ex- 
pefted  that  peace  ihould  continue,  the  whole  debt 
contrafled  during  the  war ;  and,  in  the  fecond 
place,  this  fund  is  almoft  always  applied  to  other 
purpofcs. 

The  new  taxes  were  impofed  for  the  fole  pur- 
pofe  of  paying  the  inttreft  of  the  money  borrowed 
upon  them.  If  they  produce  more,  it  is  ge- 
nerally fomcthing  which  was  neither  intended 
nor  expected,  and  is  therefore  feldom  very  con- 
fiderable.  Sinking  funds  have  generally  arifen, 
not  fo  much  from  any  furplus  of  the  taxes  which 
was  over  and  above  what  was  neceflTary  for  pay- 
ing the  intereft  or  annuity  originally  charged 
upon  them,  as  from  a  fubfequent  reduftion  of 
that  intereft.  That  of  Holland  in  1655,  and 
that  of  the  ecclcfiaftical  ftate  in  1685,  were  both 
formed  in  this  rr.anner.  Hence  the  ufual  in-., 
fufiiciency  of  fuch  funds. 

During  the  moft  profound  peace,  various 
events  occur  which  require  an  extraordinary  ex- 
pence,  and  government  finds  it  always  more  con- 
venient  to  defray  this    cxpence  by   mifapplying 
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the  finking  fund  than  by  impofing  a  new  tax.  chap. 
Every' new  tax  is  immediately  felt  more  or  lefs 
by  the  people.  It  occafions  always  fome  mur- 
mur, and  meets  with  fome  oppofition.  The 
more  taxes  may  have  been  multiplied,  the  higher 
they  may  have  been  railed  upon  every  diffcrenc 
fubjeft  of  taxation  j  the  more  loudly  the  people 
complain  of  every  new  tax,  the  more  difficult 
it  becomes  too  either  to  find  out  new  fubjeifls  of 
taxation,  or  to  raife  much  higher  the  taxes  al- 
ready impofed  upon  the  old.  A  momentary 
fufpcnfion  of  the  payment  of  debt  is  not  imme- 
diately felt  by  the  people,  and  occafions  neither 
murmur  nor  complaint.  To  borrow  of  the  fink- 
ing fund  is  always  an  obvious  and  eafy  expe- 
dient for  getting  out  of  the  prefent  difficulty. 
The  more  the  public  debts  may  have  been  ac- 
cumulated, the  more  neceflary  it  may  have  be- 
come to  ftudy  to  reduce  them,  the  more  danger- 
ous, the  more  ruinous  it  may  be  to  mifapply  any 
part  of  the  finking  fund  j  the  lefs  likely  is  the 
public  debt  to  be  reduced  to  any  confiderable 
degree,  the  more  likely,  the  more  certainly  is 
the  finking  fund  to  be  mifapplied  towards  de- 
fraying all  the  extraordinary  expences  which  oc- 
cur in  time  of  peace.  When  a  nation  is  already 
overburdened  with  taxes,  nothing  but  the  nccef- 
Xuies  of  a  new  war,  nothing  but  either  the  ani- 
mofity  of  national  vengeance,  or  the  anxiety  for 
national  fecurity,  can  induce  the  people  to  fub- 
mit,  with  tolerable  patience,  to  a  new  tax. 
Hence  the  ufual  mifapplication  of  the  finking 
fund. 
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In  Great  Britain,  from  the  time  that  we  had 
Brft  recourfe  to  the  ruinous  expedient  of  per- 
petual  funding,  the  redu^ion  of  the  public  debt 
in  time  of  peace,  has  never  borne  any  proportion 
to  its  accumulation  in  time  of  war.  It  was  in 
the  war  which  began  in  1688,  and  was  concluded 
by  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick  in  1697,  that  the  founda- 
tion of  the  prefent  enormous  debt  of  Great  Britain 
was  fird  laid. 

On  the  31ft  of  December  1697,  the  public 
debts  of  Great  Britain,  funded  and  unfunded, 
amounted  to  21,515,742/.  13  j.  ^id.  A  great 
part  of  thofe  debts  had  been  contrafled  upon 
fhort  anticipations,  and  fome  part  upon  annuities 
for  lives;  fo  that  before  the  31ft  of  December 
1701,  in  lefs  than  four  years,  there  had  partly 
been  paid  off,  and  partly  reverted  to  the  public, 
the  fum  of  5, 1 2 1,041  /.  11s.  o^d.i  a  greater  re- 
duftion  of  the  public  debt  than  has  ever  fince 
been  brought  about  in  fo  (hort  a  period  of  time. 
The  remaining  debt,  therefore,  amounted  only 
to  16,394,701/.  IS.  7\d. 

In  the  war  which  began  in  1702,  and  which 
was  concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the 
public  debts  were  ftill  more  accumulated.  On 
the  31ft  of  December  17 14,  they  amounted  to 
53,681,076/.  5  J.  6y^d.  The  fubfcription  into 
the  South  Sea  fund  of  the  fhort  and  long  an- 
nuities increafed  the  capital  of  the  public  debts, 
fo  that  on  the  31ft  of  December  1722,  it 
amounted  to  55,2,82,978/.  is.  34^.  The  re- 
duftion  of  the  debt  began  in  1723,  and  went  on 
fp  (lowly  that,  on  the  31ft  of  December  1739, 

during 
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during  fcvcnteen  years  of  profound  peace,  the 
whole  fum  paid  off  was  no  more  than  8,318,354/. 
17  J.  I  i,\J.  the  capital  of  the  public  debt  at  tliac 
time  amounting  to  46,954,623/.  3/.  ^\il. 

The  Spanifh  war,  which  began  in  1739,  ^^^ 
the  French  war  which  foon  followed  it,  occafioncd 
a  further  incrcafe  of  the  debt,  which,  on  the  3 1  ft 
of  December  1748,  after  the  war  had  been  con- 
cluded by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  amounted 
to  78,293,313/.  IS,  loj^.  The  mod  profound 
peace  of  feventeen  years  continuance  had  taken 
no  more  than  8,328,354/.  ijs.  1  i-,'i^.  from  it. 
A  war  of  lefs  than  nine  years  continuance  added 
3i»338,689/.  i8j.  S^d.  to  it*. 

During  the  adminiftration  of  Mr.  Pelham, 
the  intereft  of  the  public  debt  was  reduced,  or 
at  lead  meafures  were  taken  for  reducing  it, 
from  four  to  three  per  cent,  j  the  finking  fund 
was  incrcafed,  and  fome  part  of  the  public  debt 
was  paid  off.  In  1755,  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  late  war,  the  funded  debt  of  Great  Britain 
amounted  ro  72,289,673/.  On  the  5th  of  Ja- 
nuary 1763,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  the 
funded  debt  amounted  to  122,603,336/.  8i. 
2ld,  The  unfunded  debt  has  been  dated  at 
13,927,589/.  2j.  2d,  But  the  cxpence  occa- 
fioncd by  the  war  did  not  end  with  the  con- 
clufion of  the  peice;  fo  that  though,  on  the  5th 
of  January  1764,  the  funded  debt  was  increafed 
(partly  by  a  new  loan,  and  partly  by  funding  a 
part  of  the  unfunded   debt)   to    129,586,789/. 


♦  See  James  PoftlethwJute's  hiftory  of  the  public  rcvemie, 
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B  oj)  K   10/.  i^d.  there  ftill  remained  (according  to  the 
very  well  informed  author  of  the  Confidcrations 
on  the  trade  and  finances  of  Great  Britain)  an 
unfunded  debt,  which  was  brought  to  account  in 
that  and  the  following  year,  of  9,975,017/.  I2j. 
2^^</.      In     1764,     therefore,    the    public    debt 
of    Great    Britain,     funded    and    unfunded    to- 
gether, amounted,   according  to  this  author,   to 
139,516,807/.  IS.  4^.      The  annuities  for  lives 
too,  which  had  been  granted  as  premiums  to  the 
fubfciibers  to  the  new  loans  in   1757,  eftimated 
at    fourteen    years     purchafe,     were     valued     at 
472,500/. ;  and  the  annuities   for  long  terms  of 
years,    granted   as    premiums  likewife,   in    1761 
and  1762,  eftimated  at  274^  years  purchafe,  were 
v..lued  at  6,826,875/.    During  a  peace  of  about 
{even  years  continuance,    the  prudent  and   truly 
patriot  adminiftration  of  Mr.  Pelham    was   not 
able   to   pay  off   an   old    debt    of   fix   millions. 
During  a  war  of  nearly  the  fsme  continuance,  a 
new  debt  of  more  than  leventy-five  millions  wa^ 
contraded. 

On  the  5th  of  January  1775,  the  funded 
debt  of  Great  Britain  amounted  to  124,996,086/. 
IS.  6^d.  The  unfunded,  exclufive  of  a  large 
civil  lift  debt,  to  4,150,236/.  3J,  ii^d.  Both 
together,  to  129,146,322/.  ^s,  6d.  Accord- 
ing to  this  account  the  whole  debt  paid  off 
during  eleven  years  profound  peace  amounted 
only  to  10,415,474/.  i6j.  ^^d.  Even  this 
fmall  redudion  of  debt,  however,  has  not  been 
all  made  from  the  favings  out  of  the  ordinary 
revenue  of  the  ftate.    Several  extraneous  fums, 

altogether 
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altogether  independent  of  that  ordinary  revenue, 
have  contributed  towards  it.  Amongft  thefe  we 
may  reckon  an  additional  fliilling  in  the  pound 
land  tax  for  three  years;  the  two  millions  re- 
ceived from  tlie  Eaft  India  company,  as  indem- 
nification for  their  territorial  acquifitions  i  and 
the  one  hundred  and  ten  thoufand  pounds  received 
from  the  bank  for  the  renewal  of  their  charter. 
To  thefe  muft  be  added  feveral  other  fums  which, 
as  they  arofe  out  of  the  late  war,  ought  perhaps  to 
be  confidered  as  deduflions  from  the  expences  of  it. 
The  principal  are, 


4*3 

CHAP. 

UI. 


The  produce  of  French  prizes 
Compofition  for  French  prifoners 
What  has  been  received  from  ^ 
the  fale  of  the  ceded  iflands   S 


/.  s.  d, 

690,449  18  9 

670,000  o  o 

95,500  o  o 


Total,    i,455>949  ^^     9 


If  we  add  to  this  fum  the  balance  of  the  earl  of 
Chatham's  and  Mr.  Calcraft's  accounts,  and 
other  army  favings  of  the  fame  kind,  together 
with  what  has  been  received  from  the  bank,  the 
Eaft  India  company,  and  the  additional  fhilling 
in  the  pound  land  tax;  the  whole  muft  be  a 
good  deal  more  than  five  millions.  The  debt, 
therefore,  which  fince  the  peace  has  been  paid 
out  of  the  favings  from  the  ordinary  revenue 
of  the  ftate,  has  not,  one  year  with  another, 
amounted  to  half  a  million  a  year.  The  finking 
fund  has,  no  doubt,  been  confiderably  augmented 
fince  the  peace,  by  the  debt  which  has  been  paid 
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off,  by  the  rcduAion  of  the  redeemable  four  per 
cents,  to  three  per  cents.,  and  by  the  annuities 
for  lives  which  have  fallen  in,  and,  if  peace  were 
to  continue,  a  million,  perhaps,  might  now  be 
annually  fpared  out  of  it  towards  the  difchargc 
of  the  debt.  Another  million,  accordingly,  was 
paid  in  the  courfe  of  lad  year  -,  but,  at  the  fame 
time,  a  large  civil  lift  debt  was  left  unpaid,  and 
we  are  now  involved  in  a  new  war  which,  in  its 
progrefs,  may  prove  as  expenfive  as  any  of  our 
former  wars*.  The  new  debt  which  will  pro- 
bably be  contrafted  before  the  end  of  the  next 
campaign,  may  perhaps  be  nearly  equal  to  all  the 
old  debt  which  has  been  paid  ofF  from  the  favings 
out  of  the  ordi  '-y  revenue  of  the  ftate.  It 
V^ould  be  dkof;€ti)ti  chimerical,  therefore,  to 
exped  that  the  public  debt  Ihould  ever  be  com- 
pletely difcharged  by  any  favings  which  are  likely 
to  be  made  from  that  ordinary  revenue  as  it  (lands 
at  prefent. 

The  public  funds  of  the  different  indebted 
nations  of  Europe,  particularly  thofe  of  Eng- 
land,  have  by  one  author  been  reprefented  as  the 
accumulation  of  a  great  capital  fuperadded  to 
the  other  capital  of  the  country,  by  means  of 
which  its  trade  is  extended,  its  raanufadures 
multiplied,    and    its   lands    cultivated    and  im- 


•  It  hac  proved  more  expenfive  than  any  of  our  former 
wars ;  and  has  involved  us  in  an  additional  debt  of  more  than 
one  hundred  millions.  During  a  profound  peace  of  eleven 
years,  little  more  than  ten  millions  of  debt  was  paid  ;  during 
a  war  of  fcven  years,  more  than  one  hundred  millions  was 
contraAed. 

proved 
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proved  much  beyond  what  they  could  have  been  chap. 
by  means  of  that  other  capital  only.  He  does 
not  confider  that  the  capital  which  the  firft  credi- 
tors of  the  public  advanced  to  government, 
was,  from  the  moment  in  which  they  advanced 
it,  a  certain  portion  of  the  annual  produce  turned 
away  from  ferving  in  the  funftion  of  a  capital, 
to  ferve  in  that  of  a  revenue  i  from  maintaining 
produdlive  labourers  to  maintain  unproductive 
ones,  and  to  be  fpent  and  wafted,  genera%  ia 
the  courfe  of  the  year,  without  even  the  hope  of 
any  future  reproduction.  In  return  for  the 
capital  which  they  advanced,  they  obtained,  in- 
deed, an  annuity  in  the  public  funds  in  moll 
cafes  of  more  than  equal  value.  This  annuity, 
no  doubt,  replaced  to  them  their  capital,  and  en- 
abled them  to  carry  on  their  trade  and  bufineis 
to  the  fame  or  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  than 
before;  that  is,  they  were  enabled  either  to 
borrow  of  other  people  a  new  capital  upon  the 
credit  of  this  annuity,  or  by  felling  it  to  get 
from  other  people  a  new  capital  of  their  own, 
equal  or  fuperior  to  that  which  they  had  ad- 
vanced to  government.  This  new  capital,  how- 
ever, which  they  in  this  manner  either  bought 
or  borrowed  of  other  people,  muft  have  exifted 
in  the  country  before,  and  mull  have  been  em- 
ployed as  ail  capitals  are,  in  maintaining  pro- 
ductive labour.  When  it  came  into  the  hands 
of  rhofe  who  had  advanced  their  money  to  go- 
vernment, though  it  was  in  foine  refpeCts  a  new 
capital  to  them,  it  was  not  fo  to  the  country; 
but  was  only  a  capital  withdrawn  from  certain 
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BOOK  employments  in  order  to  be  turned  towards 
others.  Though  it  replaced  to  them  what  they 
had  advanced  to  government,  it  did  not  replace 
it  to  the  country.  Had  they  not  advanced  this 
capital  to  government,  there  would  have  been 
in  the  country  two  capitals,  two  portions  of  the 
annual  produce,  inftead  of  one,  employed  in  main- 
taining produ6tive  labour. 

When  for  defraying  the  expencc  of  govern- 
ment a  revenue  is  raifed  within  the  year  from 
the  produce  of  free  or  unmortgaged  taxes,  a 
certain  portion  of  the  revenue  of  private  people 
is  only  turned  away  from  maintaining  one  fpecies 
of  unprodudive  labour,  towards  maintaining 
another.  Some  part  of  what  they  pay  in  thole 
taxes  might  no  doubt  have  been  accumulated 
into  capital,  and  confequently  employed  in 
maintaining  produftive  labour  j  but  the  greater 
part  would  probably  have  been  fpent,  and  con- 
fequently employed  in  maintaining  unproduftive 
labour.  The  public  expence,  however,  when  de- 
frayed in  this  manner,  no  doubt  hinders  more  or 
lefs  the  further  accumulation  of  new  capital  j  but 
it  does  not  ncceiTarily  occafion  the  deftrudtion 
of  any  aftually  exifting  capital. 

When  the  public  expence  is  defrayed  by 
funding,  it  is  defrayed  by  the  annual  deftrudtion 
of  fome  capital  which  had  before  exifted  in  the 
country;  by  the  perverfion  of  fome  portion  of 
the  annual  produce  which  had  before  been 
deftined  for  the  maintenance  of  produftive  la- 
bour, towards  that  of  unprodudive  labour.  As 
in  this  cafe,  however,  the  taxes  are  lighter  than 

they 
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they  would  have  been,   had  a  revenue  fufHcient  chap. 
for  defraying  the  fame  cxpence  been  raifed  with- 
in the  year ;   the  private   revenue  of  individuals 
is    necelTarily   lefs    burdened,    and    confequently 
their  ability  to  fave  and  accunnulatc  feme  part  of 
that  revenue  into  capital  is  a  good  deal  lefs  im- 
paired.    If  the  method  of  funding  deftroy  more 
old  capital,  it  at  the  fame  tim-  hinders  lefs  the 
accumulation  or  acquifition  of  new  capital,  than 
that  of  defraying   the   public   cxpence  by  a  re- 
venue raifed  within  the  year.     Under  the  fyftem 
of  funding,  the  frugality  and  induftry  of  private 
people  can  more  eafily  repair  the  breaches  which 
the  wafte  and  extravagance  of  government  may 
occafionally  make  in  the  general  capital  of  the 
fociety. 

It    is  only    during    the    continuance   of  war, 
hovever,  that  the  fyftem  of  funding  has  this  ad* 
vantage  over  the  other  fyftem.      Were  the  ex- 
pence  of  war  to  be  defrayed  always  by  a  revenue 
raifed  within  the  year,  the  taxes  from  which  that 
extraordinary  revenue  was  drawn  would  laft  no 
longer  than  the  war.     The  ability  of  private  peo- 
ple to  accumulate,    though  lefs  during  the  war, 
would  have  been  greater  during  the  peace  than 
under  the  fyftem  of  funding.      War  would  not 
ncceffarily  have  occafioned  the  dcftrudtion  of  any 
old  capitals,    and  peace  would  have  occafioned 
the  accumulation  of   many    more   new.      Wars 
would   in  general   be   more   fpeedily   concluded, 
and  left  wantonly  undertaken.    The  people  feel- 
ing, during  the  continuance  of  war,   the  com- 
plete burden  of  it,  would  foon  grow  weary  of  it, 

and 
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and  government,  in  order  to  humour  them,  would 
not  be  under  the  neccffity  of  carrying  it  on  longer 
than  it  was  neccffary  to  do  fo.  The  forefight  of 
the  heavy  and  unavoidable  burdens  of  war  would 
hinder  the  people  from  wantonly  calling  for  it 
when  there  was  no  real  or  folid  intereft  to  fight 
for.  Ihe  feafons  during  which  the  ability  of 
private  people  to  accumulate  was  fomewhat  im> 
paired,  would  occur  more  rarely,  and  be  of  fliorter 
continuance.  Thofe  on  the  contrary,  during 
which  that  ability  was  in  the  higheft  vigour,  would 
be  of  much  longer  duration  than  they  can  well  be 
under  the  fyftem  of  funding. 

When  funding,  befides,  has  made  a  certain 
progrefs,  the  multiplication  of  taxes  which  it 
brings  along  with  it  fometimes  impairs  as  much 
the  ability  of  private  people  to  accumulate  even 
in  time  of  peace,  as  the  other  fyftem  would  in 
time  of  war.  The  peace  revenue  of  Great  Bri- 
tain amounts  at  prefent  to  more  than  ten  millions 
a  year.  If  free  and  unmortgaged,  it  might  be 
fufficient,  with  proper  management  and  without 
contrafting  a  Ihilling  of  new  debt,  to  carry  on 
the  moft  vigorous  war.  The  private  revenue  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  is  at  prefent  as 
much  encumbered  in  time  of  peace,  their  ability 
to  accumulate  it  as  much  impaired  as  it  would 
have  been  in  the  time  of  the  moft  expenfive  war, 
had  the  pernicious  fyftem  of  funding  never  been 
adopted. 

In  the  payment  of  the  intereft  of  the  public 
debt,  it  has  been  faid,  it  is  the  right  hand  which 
pays  the  left.     The  money  does  not  go  out  pf 
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the  country.  It  is  only  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  c  h  a  p. 
one  fet  of  the  inhabitants  which  is  transferred  to  "'* 
another}  and  the  nation  is  not  a  farthing  the 
poorer.  This  apology  is  founded  altogether  in  the 
ibphiftry  of  the  mercantile  fyftem,  and  after  the 
long  examination  which  I  have  already  bellowed 
upon  that  fyftem,  it  may  perhaps  be  unneceflary 
to  fay  any  thing  further  about  it.  It  fuppofes, 
bcfides,  that  the  whole  public  debt  is  owing  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  which  happens 
not  to  be  true}  the  Dutch,  as  well  as  (everal  other 
foreign  nations,  having  a  very  confiderable  Iharc 
in  our  public  funds.  But  though  the  whole 
debt  were  owing  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try, it  would  not  upon  that  account  be  lefs  per- 
nicious. 

Land  and  capital  (lock  are  the  two  original 
fources  of  all  revenue  both  private  and  public. 
Capital  (lock  pays  the  wages  of  productive  la- 
bour, whether  employed  in  agriculture,  manu- 
faftures,  or  commerce.  The  management  of 
thofe  two  original  fources  of  revenue  belongs  to 
two  different  fets  of  peoples  the  proprietors  of 
land,  and  the  owners  or  employers  of  capital 
flock. 

The  proprietor  of  land  is  interefted  for  the 
fake  of  his  own  revenue  to  keep  his  eflate  in  as 
good  condition  as  he  can,  by  building  and  re* 
pairing  his  tenants  houfes,  by  making  and  main- 
taining the  necefTary  drains  and  enclofures,  and 
all  thofe  other  expenfive  improvements  which  it 
properly  belongs  to  the  landlord  to  make  and 
maintain.  Buc  by  different  land-taxes  the  re- 
venue 
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BOOK  venue  of  the  landlord  may  be  fo  much  dim!- 
ni(hed ;  tnd  by  different  duties  upon  the  necef. 
faries  and  conveniencies  of  life,  that  diminifhed 
revenue  may  be  rendered  of  fo  little  real  value, 
that  he  may  find  himfelf  altogether  unable  to 
make  or  maintain  thofe  expenfive  improvements. 
When  the  landlord,  however,  ceafes  to  do  his  part, 
it  is  altogether  impofllble  that  the  tenant  (hould 
continue  to  do  his.  As  the  diftrefs  of  the  land- 
lord increafes,  the  agriculture  of  the  country  muft 
neceiTarily  decline. 

When,  by  different  taxes  upon  the  necelfarics 
and  conveniencies  of  life,  the  owners  and  em- 
ployers of  capital  flock  find,  that  whatever  re- 
venue they  derive  from  it,  will  not,  in  a  particular 
country,  purchafe  the  fame  quantity  of  thofe  ne- 
ceffaries  and  conveniencies  which  an  equal  re- 
Venue  would  in  almofl:  any  other,  they  will  be 
difpofed  to  remove  to  fome  other.  And  when,  in 
order  to  raife  thofe  taxes,  all  or  the  greater  part 
of  merchants  and  manufa<5turers,  that  is,  all  or 
the  greater  part  of  the  employers  of  great  capi- 
tals, come  to  be  continually  expofed  to  the  mor- 
tifying and  vexatious  vifits  of  the  tax-gatherers, 
this  difpofition  to  remove  will  foon  be  changed 
into  an  a£tual  removal.  The  induftry  of  the 
country  will  neceffarily  fall  with  the  removal  of 
the  capital  which  fupported  it,  and  the  ruin  of 
trade  and  manufactures  will  follow  the  declenfion 
<tf  agriculture. 

To  transfer  from  the  owners  of  thofe  two  great 

iburces  of  revenue;,  land  and  capital  flock,  from 

the  perfons  immediately   interefled  in  the  good 
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condition  of  every  particular    portion   of  land,  c  h  a  p« 
and  in  the  good  management  of  every  particular  ^ 
portion  of  capital  (lock,  to  another  fet  of  perlbn$ 
(the  creditors  of  the  public,   who  have  no  fuch 
particular  interell),  the  greater  part  of  the  reye* 
nue  arifing  from  either,   mult,  in  the  long-run, 
occafion  both  the  neglect  of  land,  and  the  wade 
or  removal   of  capital  (lock.     A  creditor  of  the 
public  has  no  doubt  a  general  interefl  in  the  pro- 
fperity  of  the  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce of  the  country ;   and  confequently  in  the 
good    condition   of  its  lands,    and  in  the  good 
management  of  its   capital  (lock.     Should  there 
be  any   general   failure  or  declenfion   in   any  of 
thcfe  things,   the  produce  of  the  different   taxes 
might  no  longer  be  fufficient  to  pay  him  the  an- 
nuity or  intered  which   is  due  to   him.      But  a 
creditor  of  the  public,  confidered  merely  as  fuch, 
has  no  intered  in  the  good  condition  of  any  par- 
ticular portion  of  land,  or  in  the  good  manage- 
ment of  any  particular  portion  of  capital  dock. 
As  a  creditor  of  the  public  he  has  no  knowledge  of 
any  fuch  particular  portion.     He  has  no  infpeflion 
of  it.     He  can  have  no  care  about  it.     Its  ruin 
may  in  fome  cafes  be  unknown  to  him,  and  can- 
not direflly  afFedl  him. 

The  pradice  of  funding  has  gradually  en- 
feebled every  date  which  has  adopted  it.  The 
Italian  republics  feem  to  have  begun  it.  Genoa 
and  Venice,  the  only  two  remaining  which  can 
pretend  to  an  independent  exidence,  have  both 
been  enfeebled  by  it.  Spai^i  feems  to  have 
learned  the  pradlice  from  the  Italian   republics, 
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BOOK  and  (its  taxes  being  probably  Icfs  judicious  than 
theirs)  it  has,  in  proportion  to  its  natural  ftrcngth, 
been  (lill  more  enfeebled.  The  debts  of  Spain 
are  of  very  old  (landing.  It  was  deeply  in  debt 
before  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  about  a 
hundred  years  before  England  owed  a  (hilling, 
France,  notwithflanding  all  its  natural  refources, 
]angui(hes  under  an  opprefTive  load  of  the  fame 
kind.  The  republic  of  the  United  Provinces  is 
as  much  enfeebled  by  its  debts  as  either  Genoa 
or  Venice.  Is  it  likely  that  in  Great  Britain  alone 
a  praflice,  which  has  brought  either  weaknefs  or 
defolation  into  every  other  country,  (hould  prove 
altogether  innocent  ? 

The  fyftem  of  taxation  eftablifhed  in  thofe 
different  countries,  it  may  be  faid,  is  inferior  to 
that  of  England.  I  believe  it  is  fo.  But  it 
ought  to  be  remembered,  that  when  the  wifcft 
government  has  exhauHed  all  the  proper  fub- 
jc6ls  of  taxation,  it  muft,  in  cafes  of  urgent  nc- 
celTity,  have  recourfc  to  improper  ones.  Tiic 
wife  republic  of  Holland  has  upon  fome  occa- 
fions  been  obliged  to  have  recourfc  to  taxes  as 
inconvenient  as  the  greater  part  of  thofe  of 
Spain.  Another  war  begun  before  any  conlidcr- 
able  liberation  of  the  public  revenue  had  been 
brought  about,  and  growing  in  its  progrefs  as 
cxpenfive  as  the  laft  war,  may,  from  irrefiftible 
necelfity,  render  the  Briti(h  fyftem  of  taxation  as 
oppreflive  as  that  of  Holland,  or  even  as  that  of 
Spain.  To  the  honour  of  our  prefent  fyftem  of 
taxation,  indeed,  it  has  hitherto  given  fo  little 
embarra(rment  to  induftry,  that,  during  the 
.    A'  '  :~     courie 
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CQurfe  even  of  the  moft  expenfive  wars,  the  Tru-  chap. 
galicy  and  good  conduft  of  individuals  feem  to 
have  been  able,  by  faving  and  accumulation,  to 
repair  all  the  breaches  which  the  wafte  and  ex- 
travagance of  government  had  made  in  the  ge- 
neral capital  of  the  fociety.  Ac  the  conclufion 
of  the  late  war,  the  moft  expenfive  that  Great 
Britain  ever  waged,  her  agriculture  was  as  flou- 
rifhing,  her  manufacturers  as  numerous  and  as 
fully  employed,  and  her  commerce  as  cxtenfive, 
IS  they  had  ever  been  before.  The  capital, 
therefore,  which  fupported  all  thofe  different 
branches  of  induftry,  muft  have  been  equal  to 
what  it  had  ever  been  before.  Since  the  peace> 
agriculture  has  been  ftill  further  improved,  the 
rents  of  houfcs  have  rifen  in  every  town  and  vil- 
lage of  the  country,  a  proof  of  the  increafing 
wealth  and  revenue  of  the  people  j  and  the  an- 
nual amount  of  the  greater  part  of  the  old  taxes, 
of  the  principal  branches  of  the  excife  and  cuf- 
toms  in  particular,  has  been  continually  increaf- 
ing, an  equally  clear  proof  of  an  increafing 
confumption,  and  confequentiy  of  an  increafing 
produce,  which  could  alone  fupport  that  con- 
fumption. Great  Britain  feems  to  fupport  with 
eafe,  a  burden  which,  half  a  century  ago,  no- 
body believed  her  capable  of  fupporting.  Let 
us  not,  however,  upon  this  account  ralhly  con- 
clude that  (he  is  capable  of  fupporting  any  bur- 
den*, nor  even  be  too  confident  that  (he  could 
fupport,  without  great  diftrcfs,  a  burden  a  little 
greater  than  what  has  already  been  laid  upon 
her.  -  '  ' 
Vol.  hi.  F  f  Whiu 
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WriEN  national  debts  have  once  been  accu- 
mulated to  a  certain  <ligrrf,  laeic  is  fcarce,  I 
believe,  a  fingle  ii  Rjnrc  o(  duir  having  been 
fairly  and  coniplerely  pi'd.  '1  he  libeiation  of 
the  public  revenue*  if  it  has  ever  been  brought 
about  at  all,  has  always  been  brought  about  by  a 
bankruptcy  j  fometimes  by  an  avowed  one,  but 
always  by  a  real  one,  though  frequently  by  a 
pretended  payment. 

The  raifing  of  the  denomination  of  the   coin 
has    been  the  molV  ufual  expedient  by  which  a 
real  public   bankruptcy    has    been   difguifed   un- 
der the  appearance  of  a  pretended  payment.    U 
a  fixpence,  for  example,  fhould  either  by  aft  of 
parliament   or    royal    proclamation   be    raifed  tc 
the  denomination  of  a  (hilling,  and    twenty  fix- 
pences  to  that  of  a  pound  fterling ;   the  perfon 
who  under   the   old   denomination  had  borrowed 
twenty  fliillings,    or   near  four  ounces   of  filver, 
would,    under    the    new,    pay    with   twenty   fix- 
pences,  or  with  fomething  lefs  than  two  ounces. 
A  national  debt  of  about  a  hundred  and   twenty- 
eight  millions,  nearly  the   capital  of  the  funded 
and  unfunded  debt  of  Great    Britain,    might  in 
this  manner  be  paid  with  about  fixty-four  mil- 
lions of  our  prefent  money.      It  would   indeed 
'be  a  pretended  payment  only,    and  the   creditors 
of  the  public  would  really  be  defrauded   of  tcu 
fliillings  in  the  pound  of  what  was  due  to  ihem. 
The   calamiry    too  would  extend    much    further 
than  to  the  creditors  of  the  public,  and  thofe  of 
every  private   perfon  would   Ihffer  a  proportion- 
able lofsj   and  this  without  any  advantage,  but 
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in  moft  cafes  with  a  great  additional  lofs,  to  the  chap. 
creditors  of  the  public.     If  the  creditors  of  the 
public    indeed    were    generally   much  in  debt  to 
other  people,  they   might  in  fome  meafure  com- 
penfatc  their  lofs  by  p«»ying  their  creditors  in  the 
fame  coin  in    which    the  public  had  paid  them* 
But  in   moft  countries  the  creditors  of  the  pub- 
lic are,  the   greater   part  of  them,  wealthy  peo- 
ple,  wlio  ftand    more   in  the  relation   of  credi- 
tors than   in  that  of  debtors   towards   the  reft  of 
their    fellow-c'dzens.      A  pretended  payment  of 
this  kind,    thf  refore,   inftead   of  alleviating,    ag- 


gravi 
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the  public;  and  w  .  out  any  advantage  to  the 
public,  extends  tl,j  calami'^y  to  a  great  number 
of  other  if  ni;c  ent  people.  It  occafions  a  gene- 
ral and  mof^  pernicious  fubverficn  of  the  for- 
tunes of  private  people ;  enriching  in  moft  cafes 
the  idle  and  profufe  debtor  at  the  expence  of  the 
induftrious  and  frugal  creditor,  and  tranfporting 
a  great  part  of  the  national  capital  from  the 
hands  which  were  likely  to  increafe  and  impruve 
it,  to  thofe  which  are  likely  to  difllpate  and  de- 
ilroy  it.  When  it  becomes  necelTary  for  a  ftate 
;.)  .'sclare  itfelf  bankrupt^  in  the  fame  manner  as 
wiien  it  becomes  neceiTary  for  an  individual  to 
do  fo,  a  fair,  open,  and  avowed  bankruptcy  is 
always  the  mealure  which  is  both  leaft  difho. 
nourable  to  the  debtor,  and  leaft  hurtful  to  the 
creditor.  The  honour  of  a  ftate  is  furely  very 
poorly  provided  for,  when  in  order  to  cover  the 
difgrace  of  a  real  bankruptcy,  it  has  recourfe  to 
ling  trick  of  this  kind,  fo  eafily  ken 
F  f  2  through, 
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BOOK  through,  and  at  the  fame  time  ib  extremely  per- 
nicious. 

Almost  all  ftates,  however,  ancient    as  well 
as  modern,  when  reduced  to  this  neceffity,  have, 
upon    fome  occafions,  played  this  very  juggling 
trick.      The    Romans,    at  the  end    of  the  firft 
Punic   war,  reduced  the  As,  the  coin  or  deno- 
mination   by    which    they    computed   the  value 
of  all  their  other    coins,  from  containing  twelve 
ounces  of  copper  to  contain  only  two  ounces: 
that  is,  they  raifed  two  ounces  of  copper  to  a 
denomination  which  had  always   before  exprefTed 
the  value  of  twelve  ounces.     The  republic  was, 
in  this  manner,    enabled  to  pay  the  great  debts 
which  it  had   contrafted  with  the  fixth  part  of 
what  it  really  owed.     So  fudden  and  fo  great  a 
bankruptcy,  we  fhould  in  the  prefent  times  be 
apt  to   imagine,   muft  have    occafioned    a   very 
violent  popular  clamour.     It  does  not  appear  to 
have  occafioned    any.     The  law  which  enadked  it 
was,  like   all  other  laws  relating  to  the  coin,  in- 
troduced  and  carried    through    the    aflembly  of 
the  people  by  a  tribune,  and  was  probably  a  very 
popular  law      In  Rome,  as  in  all  the  other  an- 
cient republics,  the  poor  people   were  conftant- 
ly  in  debt   to  the  rich   and  the  great,  who,   in 
order   to  fecure   their  votes  at  the   annual  elec- 
tions, ufed  to  lend  them  money  at  exorbitant  in- 
tereft,  which,    being  never   paid,    loon  accumu- 
lated into  a  fum  too  great  either  for  the  debtor 
to  pay,  or  for  any  body  elfe  to  pay  for  l\im.     The 
debtor,  for  fear  of  a  very  fevere  execution,   was 
obliged,   without  any    further   gratuity,    to  vote 

for 
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for  the  candidate  whom  the  creditor  recom-  c  h  a  f. 
mended.  In  fpitc  of  all  the  laws  againft  bribery 
and  corruption,  the  bounty  of  the  candidates, 
together  with  the  occafional  diftributions  of  corn, 
which  were  ordered  by  the  fenate,  were  the  prin- 
cipal funds  from  .vhich,  during  the  latter  times 
of  the  Roman  republic,  the  poorer  citizens  de- 
rived their  fubfiftence.  To  deliver  themfelves 
from  this  fubjeftion  to  their  creditors,  the  poorer 
citizens  were  continually  calling  out  either  for 
an  entire  abolition  of  debts,  or  for  what  they 
called  New  Tables.;  that  is,  for  a  law  which 
fliould  entitle  them  to  a  complete  acquittance, 
upon  paying  only  a  certain  proportion  of  their 
accumulated  debts.  The  law  whiclj  reduced 
the  coin  of  all  denominations  to  a  fixth  part  of 
its  former  value,  as  it  enabled  them  to  pay  their 
debts  with  a  fixth  part  of  what  they  really  owed, 
was  equivalent  to  the  moft  advantageous  new 
tables.  In  order  to  fatisfy  the  people,  the  rich 
and  the  great  were,  upon  fcveral  different  occa- 
fions,  obliged  to  confent  to  laws  both  for  abo- 
liQiing  debts,  and  for  introducing  new  tables; 
and  they  probably  were  induced  to  confent  to 
this  law,  partly  for  the  fame  reafon,  and  part- 
ly that,  by  liberating  the  public  revenue,  they 
might  reftore  vigour  to  that  government  of 
which  they  themfelves  had  the  principal  direc- 
tion. An  operation  of  this  kind  would  at  once 
reduce  a  debt  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
millions  to  twenty-one  millions  three  hundred 
and  thirty-three  thoufand  three  hundred  and 
thirty-three    pounds    fix    (hillings    and    eight- 
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pence.  In  the  courfe  of  the  fecond  Punic  war 
the  As  was  ftiil  further  reduced,  firft,  from  two 
ounces  of  copper  to  one  ounce ;  and  afterwards 
from  one  ounce  to  half  an  ounce;  that  is,  to  the 
twenty- fourth  part  of  its  original  value.  By  com- 
bining the  three  Roman  operations  into  one,  a 
debt  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  millions  of 
our  prefent  money,  might  in  this  manner  be  re- 
duced all  at  once  to  a  debt  of  five  millions  three 
hundred  and  thirty- three  thoufand  three  hundred 
and  thirty- three  pounds  fix  fhillings  and  eight- 
pence.  Even  the  enormous  debt  of  Great  Britain 
might  in  this  manner  focn  be  paid,      •   ^-^^j   -'- 

By  means  of  fuch  expedients  the  coin  of,  I 
believe,  all  nations  has  been  gradually  reduced 
more  and  more  beljw  its  original  value,  and  the 
fame  nominal  funi  has  been  gradually  brought  to 
contain  a  fmaller  and  a  fmaller  quantity  of  filver. 

Nations  have  fometimes,  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  adulterated  the  ftandard  of  their  coin ; 
that  is,  have  mixed  a  greater  quantity  of  alloy  in 
it.  If  in  the  pound  weight  of  our  filver  coin, 
for  example,  inftead  of  eighteen  penny-weight, 
according  to  the  prefent  ftandard,  there  was 
mixed  eight  ounces  of  alloy  j  a  pound  fterling, 
or  twenty  (hillings  of  fuch  coin,  would  be  worth 
little  more  than  fix  fliillings  and  eight- pence  of 
our  prefent  money.  The  quantity  of  filver  con- 
tained in  fix  (hillings  and  eight- pence  of  our 
prefent  money,  would  thus  be  raifed  very  nearly 
(o  the  denomination  of  a  pound  fterling.  The 
adulteration  of  the  (^andard  has  exaftly  the  fame 
eftcd  with  wh^  the  French  call  an. augmentation, 
■'       '  ■■  or 
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or  a   dircft  raifmg  of  the   denomination  of  the  c  h  a  p. 

°  HI. 

com.  - 

An  augmentation,   or  a  direfl  ra'ifing   of  the 
denomination  of  the  coin,   always  is,    and  from 
its  nature  mud  be,  an  open  and  avowed  opera- 
tion.    By  means  of  it  pieces  of  a  fmaller  weight 
and  bulk  are  called  by  the  fame  name  which  had 
before  been  given  to  pieces  of  a  greater  weight 
and  bulk.     The  adulteration  of  the  ftandard,  on 
the   contrary,    has    generally    been   a    concealed 
operation.     By  means    of  it   pieces   were   iflTued 
from  the  mint  of  the  fame  denominations,  and, 
as   nearly  as   could  be  contrived,  of  the    fame 
weight,  bulk,  and  appearance,  with  pieces  which 
had  been  current  before  of  much  greater  value. 
When  king  John  of  France  *,  in  order  to  pay  his 
debts,   adulterated  his   coin,    all    the   officers  of 
his  mint  were  fworn  to  fecrecy.     Both  operations 
are  unjuft.     But  a  fimplc  augmentation  is  an  in- 
juftice  of  open  violence  j  whereas  an  adulteration 
is  an  injuftice  of  treacherous  fraud.     This  latter 
operation,  therefore,  as  foon  as   it  has  been  dif- 
covered,    and   it  could   never  be   concealed  very 
long,  has  always  excited  much  greater  indignation 
than  the  former.     The  coia  after  any  confiderable 
augmentation  has  very  feldom  been  brought  back 
to  its  former  weight ;  but  after  the  greateft  adul- 
terations it  has  alraoft  al'^ays  been  brought  back 
to  its  former  finenefs.     It  has  fcarce  ever  happened 
that  the  fury  and  indignation  of  the  people  could 
otherwife  be  appeafed. 


*  See  Pu  Cange  Gloflary,  voce  Moneta;  the  Benedidine 
*dUion. 
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In  the  end  cf  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  in 
the  beginning  of  that  of  Edward  Vi.  the  EngUlh 
coin  was  not  only  raifed  in  its  denomination,  but 
adulterated  in  its  flandard.  The  like  frauds 
were  praftifed  in  Scotland  during  the  nunority  of 
Jannes  VI.  They  have  occafionally  been  pradifcd 
in  moft  other  countries. 

That  the  public  revenue  of  Great  Britain  can 
never  be  connpletely  liberated,  or  even  that 
any  confiderable  progrefs  can  ever  be  made  to- 
wards that  liberation,  while  the  furplus  of  that 
revenue,  or  what  is  over  and  above  defraying 
the  annual  expence  of  the  peace  eftablifhment,  is 
fo  very  fmall,  it  feems  altogether  in  vain  to  ex- 
pert. That  liberation^  it  is  evident,  can  never 
be  brought  about  without  either  fome  very  con- 
fiderable augmentation  of  the  public  revenue,  or 
fome  equally  confiderable  reduclioiji  of  the  public 
expence.  •  "  ."' 

A  MOA£  equal  land  tax,  a  more  equal  tax  upon 
the  rent  of  houfes,  and  fuch  alterations  in  the  pre- 
fent  fyftem  ofcuftoms  and  ex';ifc  as  thofe  which 
have  been    mentioned  in  the  foregoing  chapter, 
might,  perhaps,  wkhout  increafing  the  burden  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  people,  but  only  diftribut- 
ing  the  weight  of  it  mere  equally  vppn  the  whole, 
produce  a  confiderable  augmentation  of  revenue. 
The   moft   fanguine  projedor,    however,    could 
fcarce   flatter  himfelf  that  any   augmeniation  of 
this  kind  would  be  fuch  as  could  give  any  rea- 
fonable  hopes,  either  of  liberating  the  public  re- 
venue altogether,  or  even  of  making  fuch  pro- 
grefs towards  that  liberation  in  time  of  peace,  as 
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either  to  prevent  or  to  compenfate  the  further  c  h^a  p. 

accuoiulation    of  the  public   debt    in  the   next 

war. 

By  extending  the  Britifh  fyftem  of  taxation  to 
all  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire  inhabited 
by  people   of  either  Britifli  or  European  extrac- 
tion, a   much  greater    augmentation   of  revenue 
might  be  expeftcd.     This,  however,  could  fcarce, 
pffhaps,  be  done,  confiftently  with  the  prin    p/^s 
of  the  Britifli  conftitution,  without  admitting  into 
the  BritiHi    parliament,    or  if  you  will  into  tlt^ 
ftitcs-general  of  the  Britifh  empire,  a  fair  and 
equal    rt^cientation    of  all   thofb  different  pro- 
vinces, that  of  each  province  bearing  the  fame 
proportioii  to    the   produce    of  its  taxes,  as  the 
reprcfentation  of  Great  Britain  might  bear  to  the 
produce  of  the  tiuces  levied  upon  Great  Britain* 
The  private    intereft  of   many  powerful  indivi- 
duals, the  confirmed  prejudices   of  great  bodies 
of  people  Teem,    indeed,   at  prefcnt,    to  oppofc 
to  fo  great  a  change  fuch  obftacles  as  it  may  be 
very  difficult,    perhaps   altogether  impofTible,  to 
furmount.      Without,    however,    pretending    to 
determine  whether  fuch  a  union  be  prafticable  or 
impradicable,  it   may  not,   perhaps,    be  impro- 
per, in    a  fpcculative  work  of  this  kind,  to  con- 
fider  how  fkr  the  Britifh  fyflem  of  taxation  might 
be  a^Dplicable  to  all  the  diflFerent  provinces  of  the 
empire  j  what  revenue  might  be  expefteU  :roiJi 
it  if  fo   applied,    a?>d  in  what  manner  p.  general 
union  of  this  kind  might  be  likely  to  afied  the 
happinefs  and  profperity  of  the  different  provinces 
comprehended  within  it*    Such  a  fpeculation  can 
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B  00  K  at  worft  be  regarded  but  as  a  new  Utopia,  Icfs 
amufing  certainly,  but  not  more  ufelefs  and  chi- 
mer-'cal  than  the  old  one.  •  ,<>/ 

'l''AE  land-tax,  the  ftamp-dutics,  and  the  dif. 
fci  ri  duties  of  cuftonrjs  and  cxcife,  conftitutc 
the  (o'jir  principal  branches  of  the  Eritifli  taxes.   - 

Ikeland  is  certainly  as  able,  and  our  Ameri- 
can and  Weft   Indian    plantations   more  able  to 
J  iy  a  land-tax  than   Great   Britain.     Where  the 
landlord  is  fubjeft  neither  to  tithe  nor  poors  rate, 
he  mull  certainly  be  more  able  to  pay  fuch  a  tax, 
than  where   he    is  fubjedl    to   both    thofe  other 
burdens.     The  tithe,  where  there  is  no  modus, 
and  where  it  is  levied  in  kind,  diniinifhes  more 
what  would  otherwlfe  be  the  rent  of  the  landlord, 
than  a  land-tax  which    really  amounted   to  five 
Shillings   in    the   pound.      Such  a  tithe   will   be 
found  in  moft  cafes  to  amount  to  more  than  a 
fourth    part  of  the  real  rent  of  the  land,  or  of 
what  remains  after  replacing  completely  the  capi- 
tal of  the   farmer,   together  with   his  reafonable 
profit.      If  all   modules   and   all    impropriations 
were  taken  away,   the  complete  church    tithe  of 
Great  Britain  and   Ireland  could  not  well  be  efti- 
mated  at  lefs  than  fix  or  feven  millions.     If  there 
vas  no  tithe  either  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 
the   landlords   could   aflTord  to   pay  fix  or  feven 
millions  additional  land-tax,  without  being  more 
burdened  than  a  very  great  part  of  them  are  at 
prefent.      America    pays  .  no    lithe,    and  .  could 
therefore    very   well    aflford    to  pay  a  land-tax. 
The  bnds  in  America  and   the  Weft  Indies  in- 
deed, n'-e  in  general  not  tenanted  nor  leafed  ovi 

to 
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to  farmers.     They  could  not  therefore  be  afrrfTctl  chap. 
according   to  any  rent-roll.     But  neither  were  the  ./ 

lands  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  4th  of  William 
and  Mary,  aflTelTed  according  to  any  rent-roll, 
but  according  to  a  very  loofe  and  inaccurate  efti- 
matlon.  The  lands  in  America  might  be  aflefled 
either  in  the  fa..ie  manner,  or  according  to  an 
equitable  valuation  in  confequence  of  an  accurate 
furvey,  like  that  which  was  lately  made  in  the 
Milanefe,  and  in  the  dominions  of  Auftria,  Pruf- 
fia,  and  Sardinia. 

Stamp-duties,  it  is  evident,  might  be  levied 
without  any  variation  in  all  countries  where  the 
forms  of  law  procefs,  and  the  deeds  by  which 
property  both  real  and  perfonal  is  transferred,  are 
the  fame  or  nearly  the  fame. 

The  extenfion  of  the  cuftom-houfe  laws  of 
Great  Britain  to  Ireland  and  the  plantations,  pro- 
vided it  was  accompanied,  as  in  juftice  it  ought, 
to  be,  with  an  extenfion  of  the  freedom  of  trade, 
would  be  in  the  higheft  degree  advantageous  to 
both.  All  the  invidious  reftraints  which  at  pre- 
fent  opprefs  the  trade  of  Ireland,  the  diftindion 
between  the  enumerated  and  non-enumerated 
commodities  of  America,  would  be  entirely  at 
an  end.  The  countries  north  of  Cape  Finifterre 
would  be  as  open  to  every  part  of  the  produce 
of  America,  as  thofe  fouth  of  that  Cape  are  to 
fome  parts  of  that  produce  at  prefent.  The  trade 
between  all  the  different  parts  of  the  Britidi  em- 
pire would,  in  confequence  of  tliis  uniformity  in 
the  cuftom-houfe  laws,  be  as  free  as  the  coafling 
trade  of  Great  Britain  is  at  prefent.     The  Britifh 

empire 
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B  o^  K  empire  would  thus  afford  within  itfelf  an  im- 
menfe  internal  market  for  every  part  of  the  pro- 
duce of  all  its  different  provinces.  So  great  an 
extenfion  of  market  would  foon  compenfate  both 
to  Ireland  and  the  plantations,  all  that  they  could 
fuffer  f:  om  the  increafe  of  the  duties  of  cuftoms. 

The  excife  is  the  only  part  of  the  Britiih 
fyllem  of  taxation,  which  would  require  to  be 
varied  in  any  refpefl  according  as  ic  was  applied 
to  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire.  It 
might  be  applied  to  Ireland  without  any  varia- 
tion ;  the  produce  and  confumpcion  of  that  king- 
dom being  exactly  of  the  fame  nature  with  thofe 
of  Great  Britain.  In  its  application  to  America 
and  the  Weil  Indies,  of  which  the  produce  and 
confumption  are  fo  very  different  from  thofe  of 
Great  Britain,  fome  modification  might  be  necef- 
fary  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  its  application  to 
the  cyder  and  beer  counties  of  England. 

A  FERMENTED  Uquor,  for  example,  which  i;^ 
called  beer,  but  which,  as  it  is  made  of  melaffcj, 
bears  very  little  refemblance  to  our  beer,  makej 
a  confiderable  part  of  the  common  drink  of  the 
people  in  America.  This  liquor,  as  it  can  be 
kept  only  for  a  few  days,  cannot,  like  our  beer, 
be  prepared  and  ftored  up  for  fale  in  great  brew- 
eries; but  every  private  family  mufl  brew  it 
for  their  own  ufe,  in  the  fame  manner  ^s  they 
cook  their  victuals.  But  to  fubjcifl  every  private 
family  to  the  odious  vifits  and  examination  of 
the  tax-gatherers,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  fub- 
jeft  the  keepers  of  alel.o".fes  and  the  'r  wwers  for 
public    fale,     would    be    altogether    inccrfiftent 
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with  liberty.     If  for  the  fake  of  equality  it  wts  c  h  a  p. 
thought  ncccffary  to  lay  a  tax  upon  this  liquor, 
it    might   be    taxed   by   taxing  the    material  of 
which  it  is  made,   either  at  the  place  of  manu- 
fadture,  or,  if  the  circumftances  of  the  trade  ren- 
dered fuch  an  excife  improper,  by  laying  a  duty 
upon  its  importation  into  the  colony  in  which  it 
was  to  be  confumed.     Befides  the  duty  of  one 
penny  a  gallon  impofed  by  the  Britifli  parliament 
upon  the  importation  of  melaflfes  into  America ; 
there  is  a  provincial  tax  of  this  kind  upon  their 
importation  into  Maifachufets  Bay,  in  (hips  be- 
longing to  any  other  colony,  of  eight-pence  the 
hoglhead;    and   another  upon  their  importation, 
from  the  northern  colonies,  into  South  Carolina, 
of  five-pence  the  gallon.    Or  if  neither  of  thefc 
methods    was    found    convenient,    each    family 
might  compound  for  its  confumption  of  this  li- 
quor, eithei  according  to  the  number  of  perfons 
of  which  it  conf-iljd.  in  the  fame  manner  as  pri- 
vate families  coikipound  for  the  malt-tax  in  Eng- 
land ;    or  according  to  the   di Cerent   age>   and 
fexes  of  thofe  perfons,  in   the  fame  man  .*r   as 
feveral  different  taxes  arc  levied  in  Holland;   or 
nearly  as  Sir  Matthew  Decker  propofes  that  ali 
taxes  upon  confumable  commodities  fliould   be 
levied  in  England.     This  mode  of  taxation,  it  has 
aheady  beer  culerved,  when  applied  to  objeds  of 
a  fpeedy  confumption,  is  not  a  very  convenient 
one.      It  might  be   adopted,  however,   in  cafes 
where  no  better  could  be  done. 

Sugar,  rum,   and  tobacco,   are  commocKties 
which  are  no  where  nccelTaries  of  life,  which  are 
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BOOK  become  objc(5ls  of  almo'l   univcrfal  confumpiion, 
and    which    arc  therefore   extremely   proper   fub- 
je(5l8  of  taxation.      If  a  union   with    the  colonics 
were  to  take  place,  thc^ll*  commodities  might  be 
taxed  either  before  they  go  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  manufadurer  or  grower;   or  if  this  mode  of 
taxation  did  not  fuit  the  circumftances  of  thofe 
perfons,  they  might  be  depoficed  in  public  ware- 
houfes  both  at  the  place  of  manufadture,  and  at 
all    the   different   ports  of  the   empire   to   which 
they   might  afterwards  be  tranfported,  to  remain 
there,  under  the  joint  cullody  of  the  owner  and 
the  revenue  officer,  till  fuch  lime  as  they  fhould 
be  delivered  out   either  to  the  confumer,  to  the 
merchant   retailer  for   home-conllimption,    or  trt 
the   merchant   exporter,    the   tax  not   to  be  ad- 
vanced till  fuch  delivery.      When  delivered   out 
for  export \tion,    to  go  duty  free;    upon   proper 
fecurity   b.  Ing  given  that  they   fhould  really   be 
exported  out  of  the  empire.     Thefe  are  perhaps 
the  principal  comn  xlitics  with   regard  to  which 
a  union  with   the   colonies   might   require   fome 
confiderable  change  in  the  prefcnt  fyftem  of  Bri- 
tlHi  taxation. 

What  might  be  the  amount  of  the  revenue 
which  this  fyftem  of  taxation  extended  to  all  the 
different  provinces  of  the  empire  might  produce, 
it  muft,  no  doubt,  be  altogether  impofTible  to 
afcertain  with  tolerable  exactnefs.  By  means  of 
this  fyftem  there  is  annually  levied  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, upon  lefs  than  eight  millions  of  people, 
more  than  ten  millions  of  revenue.  Ireland 
contains  more  than  two  millions  of  people,  and 
J  according 
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according  to  the  accounts  laid  before  the  congrefs,  '^  h  a  p. 
the  twelve  adbciated  provinces  of  America  con- 
tain more   than  three.       Thofe   accounts,    how- 
ever, may  have  been  exaggerated,  in  of  Icr,  per- 
haps, cither  to  encourage  their  own   people,   r»r 
to  intimidate  thofe  of  this  country,  and  we  (hall 
fuppofe  therefore  that  our  North  American  and 
Weft  Indian  colonies  taien  together  contain  no 
more    than   three    millions ;    or    that   tlic   whole 
Britilh  empire,  in  Europe  and  America,  contains 
no   more    than   thirteen   nr;illions   of  inhabitants. 
If  upon    lefs  than   eight  millions  of  inhabitants 
this  fyftem  of  taxation   railes  a  revenue  of  more 
tha     ten    millions  fterlingj    it  ought  upon  thir- 
teen millions  of  inhabitants  to  raife  a  revenue  of 
more  than  fixteen  millions  two  hunurcd  and  fifty 
thoufand  pounds  fterling.      From   this    revenue, 
fuppofing  that  this  fyftem  could  produce  it,  muft 
be  dedudied,   the  revenue   ufually  raifed  in  Ire- 
land  and  the   plantations  for  defraying  the   ex- 
pence  of  their  refpedlive  civil  governments.     I'he 
cxpence  of  the   civil  and   military   eftabliftiment 
of  Ireland,    together   with    the    intereft    of   tlie 
public    debt,    amounts,    at    a    medium   of   the 
two  years  which  ended  March   1775,   to  fomc- 
thing  lefs   than   feven    hundred   and   fifty  thou- 
fand pounds  a  year.     By  a  very  exad  account  of 
the  revenue  of  the   principal  colonies  of  Ame- 
rica and  the  Weft  Indies,   it  amounted,   before 
the  commencement   of  the  prefent  difturbances, 
to    a    hundred    and    forty- one    thoufand    eight 
hundred    pounds.       In    this    account,    however, 
the  revenue   of  Maryland,    of  North  Carolina, 
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BOOR  and  of  all  our  late  acquifitions  both  upon  the 
continfnt  and  in  the  iflands,  is  omitted,  which 
may  perhaps  make  a  difference  of  thirty  or 
forty  thoufand  pounds.  For  the  fake  of  even 
numbers  therefore,  let  us  fuppofe  thar  the  re- 
venue ncceflary  for  fupporting  the  civil  go- 
vernment of  Ireland  and  the  plantations,  may 
amount  to  a  million.  There  would  remain  con- 
fequently  a  revenue  of  Rfteen  millions  two  hun- 
dred  and  fifty  thuufand  pounds,  to  be  applied 
towards  defraying  the  general  expence  of  thv 
empire,  and  towards  paying  the  public  debt. 
But  if  from  the  prefent  revenue  of  Great  Britain 
a  million  could  in  peaceable  times  be  fpared  to- 
wards  the  payment  of  that  debt,  Cix  millions  tw6 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  could  very 
well  be  fpared  from  this  improved  revenue. 
This  great  finking  fund  too  might  be  augmented 
every  year  by  the  intereft  of  the  debt  which  had 
been  difcharged  the  year  before,  and  might  in 
this  manner  increafe  fo  very  rapidly,  as  to  be 
fufficient  in  a  few  years  to  difcharge  the  whole 
debt,  and  thus  to  reftore  completely  the  at  pre- 
fent debilitated  and  languifhing  vigour  of  the 
empire.  In  the  mean  time  the  people  might  be 
relieved  from  Ibme  of  the  mod  burdenfome  taxes  j 
from  thofe  which  arc  impofed  either  upon  th** 
necef!arres  of  life,  or  upon  the  materials  of  ma- 
ftufaflure.  The  labouring  poor  would  thus  be 
enabled  to  live  better,  to  work  cheaper,  and  to 
icud  their  goods  cheaper  to  market.  The  cheap- 
nefs  of  their  goods  would  increafe  the  demand 
for  them,   and  "confequcntly   for   the  labour  of 
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ihofc  who  produced  them.  y'\\:.  ir.Lrcafe  in  the  c  h  a  r. 
demand  for  labour,  would  both  increale  ihc 
numbers  and  improve  llic  circumllances  of  the 
labouring  poor.  Their  confumption  would  in- 
creafc,  and  together  with  it  the  revenue  ariling 
from  all  thofc  articles  of  their  conrumpt;on  upon 
wliich  the  taxes  might  be  allowed  to  remain. 

'^f^E  revenue  arifing  from  this  lyftcm  of  tax- 
ation, .however,    might  not   immediately  increafc 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  people  who  were 
fubjecled   to    it.       Great    indulgence   would    for 
fome  time  be  due  to  thofe  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire   which    were   thus    fubjedcd    to  burdens    to 
which  thev  had  not  before  been  accuftomed,  and 
even   when  the    fame   taxes   came   to   be  levied 
every  wliere  as  exadly   as   polTible,   they   would 
not  every  where  produce  a  revenue  proportioned 
ro  the  numbers  of  the  people.     In  a  poor  country 
tlie   confumption   of  the    principal    commodities 
fuhjed  to  the  duties  of  cuftoms  and  cxcife  is  very 
fmull  i  and  in  a  thinly  inhabited  country  the  op- 
portunities  of  fmuggling  are  very   great.      The 
confumption  of  malt  liquors  among  the  inferior 
ranks   of  people  in  Scotland  is  very  fmall,   and 
the   excife   upon  malt,    beer,    and  ale,   produces 
lefs  there  than  in  England,  in  proportion  to  the 
numbers  of  the  people  and  the  rate  of  the  duties, 
which  upon  malt  is  different  on  account  of  a  fi'p- 
pofed  difference  of  quality.      In  thcfe  particular 
branches  of  the  excife,  there  is  not,  I  apprehend, 
much  more  fmuggling  in   the  one  country   than 
in  the  other.      The   duti-^s  upon  the   diftillery 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  duties  of  cuftoms,  in 
,  Vol.  III.  G  g  pro- 
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BOOK  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  people  in  the  re- 
fpedivc  countries,  produce  Icfs  in  Scotland  than 
in  England,  not  only  on  account  of  the  fmaller 
confumption  of  the  taxed  commodities,    but  of 
the  much  greater  facility  of  fmuggling.     In  Ire- 
land, the  inferior  ranks  of  people  are  (till  poorer 
than  in   Scotland,  and  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try are  almoft  as   thinly  inhabited.     In  Ireland, 
therefore,    the    confumption  of  the  taxed   com- 
modities might,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
the  people,  be  ftill  lefs  than  in  Scotland,  and  the 
facility  of  fmuggling  nearly  the  fame.     In  Ame- 
rica and  the  Weft  Indies  the  white  people  even 
of  the   loweft  rank  are  in  much  better  circum- 
ftances  than  thofe  of  the  fame  rank  in  England, 
and  their  confumption  of  all  the  luxuries  in  which 
they  ufually  indulge  themfelves,  is  probably  much 
greater.      The  blacks,    indeed,   who   make  the 
greater     part    of  the    inhabitants    both    of    the 
fouthern  colonies  upon  the  continent  and  of  the 
Weft  India  iflands,  as  they  are  in  a  ftate  of  fla- 
very,  are,   no  doubt,   in  a  worfe  condition  than 
the  pooreft  people  either  in  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
We   muft    not^    however,    upon    that    account, 
imagine  that  they   are  worfe  fed,   or  that  their 
confumption  of  articles  which  might  be  fubjefted 
to  moderate  duties  is  lefs  than  that  even  of  the 
lower   ranks   of  people   in   England.      In  order 
that  the^'  may  work  well,  it  is  the  intereft  of  their 
mafter  that  they  fhould  be  fed  well  and  kept  in 
good  heart,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  his  in- 
tereft that  his  working  cattle  Ihould  be  fo.    The 
blacks  accordingly  have  almoft  every  where  their 
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allowance  of  rum  and  of  mclafles  or  fprucc  beer,  chap, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  white  fervants;  and 
this  allowance  would  not  probably  be  withdrawn, 
though  thofc  articles  Ihould  be  fubjedled  to  mo- 
derate duties.  The  confumption  of  the  taxed 
commodities,  therefore,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  would  probably  be  as 
great  in  America  and  the  Weft  Indies  as  in  any 
part  of  the  Britifh  empire.  The  opportunities 
of  fmuggling,  indeed,  would  be  much  greater; 
America,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
country,  being  much  more  thinly  inhabited  than 
either  Scotland  or  Ireland.  If  the  revenue, 
however^  which  is  at  prefent  raifed  by  the  dif- 
ferent duties  upon  malt  and  malt  liquors,  were  to 
be  levied  by  a  fingle  duty  upon  malt,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  fmuggling  in  the  moft  important  branch 
oi  the  excife  would  be  almoft  entirely  taken 
away :  and  if  the  duties  of  cuftoms,  inftead  of 
being  impofed  upon  almoft  all  the  different  articles 
of  importation,  were  confined  to  a  few  of  the  moft 
general  ufe  and  confumption,  and  if  the  levying 
of  thofe  duties  were  fubjedled  to  t'-;  excife  laws, 
the  opportunity  of  fmuggling,  though  not  fo 
(:ni:irely  taken  away,  would  be  very  much  dimi- 
nifhed.  In  confequence  of  thofe  two,  apparendy, 
very  fimple  and  eafy  alterations,  the  duties  of 
cuftoms  and  excife  might  probably  produce  a 
revenue  as  great  in  proportion  to  the  confump- 
tion of  the  moft  thinly  inhabited  province,  as 
they  do  at  prefent  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
moft  populous. 
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The  Americans,  it  has  been  faid  indeed,  have 
no  gold  or  filvcr  money  j  the  interior  commerce 
of  the  country  being  carried  on  by  a  paper  cur- 
rcncy,  and  the  gold  and  filver  which  occafionally 
come  among  them  being  all  fent  to  Great  Bri- 
tain  in  return  for  the  commodities  which  they 
receive  from  us.  But  without  gold  and  filver, 
it  is  added,  there  is  no  poflibility  of  paying  raxes. 
"We  already  get  all  the  gold  and  filver  which  they 
have.  How  is  it  poflible  to  draw  from  them 
what  they  have  not  ? 

The  prefent  fcarcity  of  gold  and  filver  money 
in  America  is  not  the  efFed  of  the  poverty  of 
that  country,  or  of  the  inability  of  the  people 
there  to  purchafe  thofe  metals.  In  a  countij 
where  the  wages  of  labour  are  fo  much  higher, 
and  the  price  of  provifions  lb  much  lower  than 
in  England,  the  greater  part  of  the  people  muft 
furely  have  wherewithal  to  purchafe  a  greater 
quantity,  if  it  were  either  neceflfary  or  convenient 
for  them  to  do  fo.  The  fcarcity  of  thofe  metals, 
therefore,  muft  be  the  eflfedt  of  choice,  and  not  yf 
neceflity.  ......      ...  .;  ■.  , 

It  is  for  tranfacling  either  domeftic  or  foreign 
bufinefs,  that  gold  and  filver  money  is  either  n?- 
cefiary  or  convenient.     • 

The  domeftic  bufinefs  of  every  country,  it 
has  been  fhewn  in  the  fecond  book  of  :his  In- 
quiry, may,  at  leaft  in  peaceable  times,  be  tranf- 
adled  by  means  of  a  paper  currency,  with 
nearly  the  fame  degree  of  conveniency  as  by 
gold  and  filver  money.  it  is  convenient  fur 
the  Americans,  who  could  always  employ  with 
•    •  L-  •  pronr 
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profit  in  the  improvement  of  their  lands  a  greater  c  h  a  i*. 
(lock  than  they  can  eafily  get,  to  lave  as  much 
as  polfible  the  expence  of  fo  coftly  an  initrument 
of  commerce  as  gold  and  fiiver,  and  rather  to 
employ  that  part  of  their  furplus  produce  which 
would  be  necefiary  for  purchafing  thofe  merals, 
in  purchafing  the  infl:ruments  of  trade,  the  ma- 
terials of  clothing,  feveral  parts  of  houfehold 
furniture,  and  the  iron  work  neceffary  for  build- 
ing and  extending  their  fcttlemenis  and  planta- 
tions j  in  purchafing,  not  dead  fl:ock,  but  aftive 
and  produdive  ftock.  The  colony  governments 
find  it  for  their  intereft  to  fupply  the  people 
with  fuch  a  quantity  of  paper-money  as  is  fully 
fufficient  and  generally  more  than  Aifficient  for 
tranfadling  their  domeftic  bufinefs.  Some  of 
thofe  governments,  that  of  Pennfylvania  par- 
ticularly, derive  a  revenue  from  lending  this 
paper- money  to  their  fubjedls  at  an  intereft  of 
lb  much  per  cent.  Others,  like  that  of  Mafla- 
chufctt's  Bay,  advance  upon  extraordinary  emer- 
^  .icies  a  paper- money  of  this  kind  for  defraying 
the  public  expence,  and  afterwards,  when  it 
fuits  the  conveniency  of  the  colony,  redeem  it 
at  the  depreciated  value  to  which  it  gradually 
falls.  In  1747  *,  that  colony  paid  in  this  man- 
ner the  greater  parr  of  its  public  debts,  with 
the  tenth  part  of  the  money  for  which  its  bills 
had  been  granted.  It  fuits  the  conveniency  of 
the  planters  to  fave  the  expence  of  employing 
gold  and   fiiver  money    in  their    domefl:ic   tranf- 

*  See  Hutchir.fon'b  Hifl.  of  Maffachufett's  Bay,  Vol.   U. 
page  .^6,  &  feq.  , 
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BOOK  a<fHons  j  and  it  fuits  the  convenicncy  of  the 
>  ^'  '  colony  govcrnnnents  to  fupply  them  with  a  me- 
dium, which,  though  attended  with  fome  very 
confiderable  di  fad  vantages,  enables  them  to  favc 
that  expence.  The  redundancy  of  paper-money 
neceflfarily  banilhes  gold  and  filver  from  the  do- 
meftic  trani'adtions  of  the  colonies,  for  the  fame 
reafon  that  it  has  banifhed  thofe  metals  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  domeftic  tranfadions  in 
Scotland ;  and  in  both  countries  it  is  not  the  po- 
verty, but  the  enterprifing  and  projedling  fpirit  of 
the  people,  tlieir  defire  of  employing  all  the  (lock 
which  they  can  get  as  adlive  and  produdive 
ftock,  which  has  occafioned  this  redundancy  of 
paper-money. 

In  the  exterior  commerce  v.'hich  the  different 
colonies  carry  on  with  Great  Britain,  gold  and 
filver  are  more  or  lefs  employed,  exadly  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  more  or  lefs  neceflary.  Where 
thofe  metals  are  not  neceflary,  they  feldom  ap- 
pear.  Where  they  are  neceflary,  they  are  gene- 
rally  found. 

In  the  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  tobacco  colonies,  the  Britifh  goods  are  gene- 
rally advanced  to  the  colonifts  at  a  pretty  long 
credit,  and  are  afterwards  paid  for  in  tobacco, 
rated  at  a  certain  price.  It  is  more  convenient 
for  the  colonifts  to  pay  in  tobacco  than  in  gold 
and  filver.  It  would  be  more  convenient  for 
any  merchant  to  pay  for  the  gooda  which  his 
correfpondents  had  fold  to  him  in  fome  other  fort 
of  goods  which  he  might  happen  to  deal  in,  than 
ift  money.    Such  a  merchant  would  have  no  oc- 
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cafion  to  keep  any  part  of  his  ftock  by  him  un- 
employed, and  in  ready  money,  for  anfwering 
occafional  demands.  He  could  have,  at  all 
times,  a  larger  quantity  of  goods  in  his  (hop  or 
warehoufe,  and  he  could  deal  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent. But  it  feldom  happens  to  be  convenient 
for  all  the  correfpondents  of  a  merchant  to  re- 
ceive payment  for  the  goods  which  they  fell  to 
him,  in  goods  of  fome  other  kind  which  he  hap- 
pens to  deal  in.  The  Britifli  merchants  who 
trade  to  Virginia  and  Maryland  happen  to  be  a 
particular  fet  of  correfpondents,  to  whom  it  is 
more  convenient  to  receive  payment  for  the 
goods  which  they  fell  to  thofe  colonies  in  tobacco 
than  in  gold  and  filver.  They  expe£t  to  make 
a  profit  by  the  fale  of  the  tobacco.  They  could 
make  none  by  that  of  the  gold  and  filver.  Gold 
and  filver,  therefore,  very  feldom  appear  in  the 
commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  the  tobacco 
colonies,  Maryland  and  Virginia  have  as  little 
occafion  for  thofe  metals  in  their  foreign  as  in 
their  domeftic  commerce.  They  are  faid,  ac- 
cordingly, to  have  lefs  gold  and  filver  money  than 
any  other  colonies  in  America.  They  are  reckoned, 
however,  as  thriving,  and  confequently  as  rich, 
as  any  of  their  neighbours. 

In  the  northern  colonies,  Pennfylvania,  New 
York,  New  Jerfey,  the  four  governments  of 
New  England,  &;c.  the  value  of  their  own  pro- 
duce which  they  export  to  Gre-t  Britain  is  not 
at  of  the   manufadlures    which 
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BOOK  riers.  A  baKince  tlierefore  muft  be  paid  to  the 
rnotlier  counciy  in  gold  and  filver,  and  this  balance 
they  generally  Hnd. 

Lv  the  kigar  colonies  the  value  of  the  produce 
'•^lually  exported  to  Great  Baitain  is  miirh 
.  ;«cer  than  that  of  all  the  goods  imported  from 
thence.  If  the  fugar  and  rum  ann'-.^lly  fcnt  to 
the  mother  couiitry  were  paid  for  in  thole  colo- 
nies. Great  Britain  would  be  obliged  :o  lend  out 
every  year  a  very  large  balance  in  money,  and 
the  trade  to  the  Weft  Indies  would,  by  a  certain 
fpecies  of  politicians,  be  confidered  as  extremely 
difadvantfigcous.  But  it  fo  happens,  that  many  of 
the  principal  proprietors  of  the  fugar  plantations 
rcfide  in  Great  Britain.  Their  rents  are  remitted 
to  them  in  fugar  and  rum,  the  produce  of  their 
eftates.  The  fugar  and  rum  which  the  Weft 
India  merchants  purchafe  in  thofe  colonies  upon 
their  own  account,  are  not  equal  in  value  to  the 
goods  which  they  annually  fell  there.  A  balance, 
therefore,  muft  necefTaiily  be  paid  to  them  in 
gold  and  filver,  and  this  balance  too  is  generally 
ifound. 

The  difticulty  and  irregularity  of  payment 
from  the  different  colonies  to  Great  Britain,  have 
not  been  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  greatnefs  or 
fmallnefs  of  the  balances  which  were  refpe6lively 
due  from  them.  Payments  have  in  general  been 
more  regular  from  the  northern  than  from  the 
pbacco  colonies,  though  the  forme**  have  gene- 
rally paid  a  pretty  large  balance  in  money,  whil^ 
the  lattei'  have  cither  paid  ng  balance,  or  a  much 
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fmallcr   one.     The  difficulty  of  getting  payment  ^  "^  ^  p. 
from  our  different  fugar  colonies  has  been  greater 
or  I'  fs  in  proportion,  not   lb    ntuch  to   the  extent 
of  the  b'lances  relpe£tively  due  from  them,  as  to 
the    quantity   of    uncultivated    land    which    they 
contained ;    that    is,    to   the   greater    or    fmallcr 
temptation   whicli   the    planters  have  been  under 
of  over-trading,   or  of  undertaking  the  fetilcmcnt 
and    plantation    of    greater    quantities    of   wade 
land    than   fuited    the    extent   of  their    capitals. 
The  returns    from    the    great   ifland   of  Jamaica, 
where  there   is  flill  much  uncultivated  Innd,  have, 
upon    this  account,  bt^en  in  general  more  irregu- 
lar   and    uncertain,    than   thofe   from    the  hnaller 
iflands    of  Barbadoes,     Antigiia,    and    St.  Chrif- 
tophers,   which   have  for  thefe    many   years  been 
completely    cultivated,    and  have,  upon  that    ac- 
count,   afforded    lefs  field   for  the  fpeculations  of 
the    planter.     1  he  new  acquifitions  of  Grenada, 
Tobago,     St.  Vincents,     and      Dominica,    have 
opened  a  new  field  for   fpeculations  of  this  kind  j 
and   the  returns    from    thofe   iflands  have  of  late 
been  as  irregular  and  uncertain  as   thofe  from  the 
great  ifland  of  Jamaica. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  the  poverty  of  the  colo- 
nies which  occafions,  in  the  greater  part  of  them, 
the  prefent  fcarcity  of  gold  and  filver  money. 
Their  great  demand  for  adlive  and  produdive 
ftock  makes  it  convenient  for  them  to  have  as 
little  dead  ftock  as  poflible ;  and  difpofes  them 
upon  that  account  to  content  themfclves  with  a 
cheaper,  though  lefs  commodious  infl:iument  of 
commerce  than  gold  and  filver.  They  are 
3  thereby 
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BOOK  thereby  enabled  to  convert  the  value  of  that  gold 
and  filver  into  the  inllrunienrs  of  trade,  into  the 
materials  of  clothing,  into  houfc'-old  furniture, 
and  into  the  iron  work  neceflary  f..i  building  and 
extending  their  fettlements  and  pi  li  uxtions.  In 
thofe  branches  of  bufinefs  which  cannot  be 
tranfafted  without  gold  and  filvcr  money,  it  ap- 
pears, that  they  can  always  find  the  neceflary 
quantity  of  thofe  metals  j  and  if  they  frcquenrl/ 
do  not  find  it,  their  failure  is  generally  the  effeft, 
not  of  their  necclfary  poverty,  but  of  their  un- 
neceflary  and  excefT^ve  enterprife.  It  is  not 
becaufe  they  are  po  j  ■  that  their  payments  art- 
irregular  and  uncertain;  but  becaufe  they  are 
too  eager  to  become  exceflively  rich.  Though 
all  that  part  of  the  produce  of  the  colony  taxes, 
which  was  over  and  above  what  wr:  necelfary 
for  defraying  the  expence  of  their  own  civil  aid 
military  eftablifhments,  were  to  be  remitted  to 
Great  Britain  in  gold  and  filver,  the  colonies 
have  abundantly  wherewithal  to  purchafe  the 
requifite  quantity  of  thofe  metals.  They  would 
in  this  cafe  be  obliged,  indeed,  to  exchange  i 
part  of  their  furplus  produce,  with  which  thty 
now  purchafe  aftive  and  productive  (lock,  for 
dead  ftock.  In  tranfadling  their  domeftic  bufi- 
nefs they  would  be  obliged  to  employ  a  cofliy 
jnftead  of  a  cheap  inftrument  of  commerce  j  aii ' 
the  expence  of  purchafing  this  cofily  inftrument 
might  damp  fomewhat  the  vivacity  and  ardour 
of  their  exceflive  enterprife  in  the  improveme.it 
of  land.  It  might  not,  however,  be  neceflary  to 
remit  any  parr  of  the  American  revenue  in  gold 
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and  filver.  It  might  be  remitted  in  bills  drawn  «-'  h  a  p. 
upbn  and  accepted  by  particular  merchants  or 
coiiipanies  in  Great  Britain,  to  whom  a  pare 
of  the  furplus  produce  of  America  had  been 
configned,  who  would  pay  into  the  treafury  the 
American  revenue  in  money,  after  having  them- 
ielves  received  the  value  of  it  in  goods ;  and  the 
whole  bufinefs  might  frequently  be  tranfadled  with- 
out exporting  a  fingle  ounce  of  gold  or  filver  from 
America. 

It  is  not  contrary  to  juftice  that  both  Ireland 
and  America  (hould  contribute  towards  the  dif- 
charge  of  the  public  debt  of  Great  Britain. 
That  debt  has  been  contrafted  in  fupport  of  the 
government  eftablilhed  by  the  Revolution,  a 
government  to  which  the  proteftants  of  Ireland 
owe,  not  only  the  whole  authority  which  they  at 
prefcnt  enjoy  in  their  own  country,  but  every 
fecurity  which  they  poiTefs  for  their  liberty,  their 
property,  and  their  religion  j  a  government  to 
which  fcveral  of  the  col'^nies  of  America  owe 
their  prefent  charters,  and  confcquendy  their 
prefent  conftitution,  and  to  which  all  the  colo- 
nies of  America  owe  the  liberty,  fecurity,  and 
property  which  they  have  ever  fince  enjoyed. 
That  public  debt  has  been  contradled  in  the 
defence,  not  of  Great  Britain  alone,  but  of  all 
the  different  provinces  of  the  empire;  the  im- 
menfe  debt  contraded  in  the  late  war  in  parti- 
cular, and  a  great  part  of  that  contra(5ted  in  the 
war  before,  were  both  properly  contradcd  in  de» 
fence  of  America. 

By 
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Bv  a  union  with  Great  Britain,  Ireland  would 
gain,  befiJc"s  the  freedom  of  trade,  other  advan- 
tages   much   more    important,    and  which  would 
much    more    than    cornpenfaic    any    increafc   of 
taxes  that  might  accompany  that  union.     By  the 
union   with   England,    the    middling   and  inferior 
ranks  of  people  in    Scotland  gained  a  complete 
deliverance    from    the    power   of   an    ariftocra- 
which  had  .  Iways  Leforc  opprclTed  them.     By  - 
union  with  Crreat  Britain,  the  greater  part  of  ti 
people   of  all  ranks  in   Ireland    would   gain    an 
equally  complete  deliverance  from  a  much  more 
opprcfTive  ariftocracyj  an  ariftocracy  not  found- 
ed, like   that   of  Scotland,    in    the    natural    and 
refpeftable  diftin^lions  of  birth  and  fortune  j  but 
in   the    mod  odious  of  all  diftindtions,  thofe  of 
religious     and   political    prejudices;     diilinftions 
which,  more  than  any  other,    animate   both  the 
infolence  of  the  opprefTors  and    the  hatred  and 
indignation  of   the   opprefled,    and   which  com- 
monly render  the  inhabitants  of  rhe  fame  coun- 
try more  hoftile  to  one  another  than  thofe  of  dif- 
ferent countries  ever  are.     Without  a  union  with 
Great  Britain,  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  are  not 
likely  for  many  ages  to  confider  themfelves  as  one 
people. 

No  opprefTive  ariftocracy  has  ever  prevailed  in 
the  colonies.  Even  they,  however,  would,  in 
point  of  happinefs  and  tranquillity,  gain  confider- 
ably  by  a  union  with  Great  Britain.  It  would, 
at  leaft,  deliver  theiir  from  thofe  rancorous  and 
virulent    faftions    which    are    infeparable    from 
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fmall  democracies,  and  whicli  have  fo  frequently  c  ii     *». 
divided   the   affedions   of  iluir  people,    and  dif- 
curbed  the  tranquillity  of  liieir  governments,    in 
their  form  fo  nearly  democraiical.      In   the  culc 
of  a   total   reparation  from  Great  Crirain,  which, 
unlcfs   prevented  by   a   union  of  this  kind,  fcems 
very  likely   to  take  place,    tho'"^    factions  woukl 
be  ten  times   more    virulent  ^U,u?  ever.      Before 
the   commencement  of  the  pidcur   dlfturbanccSi, 
the  coercive   power   of  the   mother-country  had 
always  been  able  to  reftrain  thofe  fadtions   from 
breaking   out    into  any    tiling   worfc   than   grofs 
brutality    and    infult.       If   that    coercive  power 
were  entirely  taken    away,   they  would  probably 
foon   break  out  into   open  violence  and    blood- 
flied.      In  all   great  countries  which  arc   united 
under   one    uniform    government,    tiie   fpirit    of 
party  commonly  prevails  lefs  in  the  remote  pro- 
vinces than  in  the  centre  of  the  empire.      The 
diftance    of   ihofe    provinces    from    the   capital, 
from  the  principal  feat   of  the  great  fcraiiiL^Ie  of 
fadtion  and  ambition,  makes  t'nem  enter  lefs  into 
the  views  of  any  of  the  contending  parties,  and 
renders     them    more    indifferent    and    impartial 
fpedlators  of  the  condud  of  all.      The  fpirit  of 
•  party  prevails  lefs  in  Scodand  than  in  England. 
In    the   cafe  of  a   union  it  would  probably  pre- 
vail  lefs   in    Ireland   than    in    Scotland,    and   the 
colonies  would  probably  foon  enjoy  a  degree  of 
concord   and   unanimity   at    prefent  unknown  in 
any  part  of  the  Britifli   empire.      Both  Ireland 
and  the  colonies,  indeed,    would  be  fubjected  to 
heavier    taxes   than    any    which   they    at   prefent 
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» o^o  ^  pay.  In  confequence,  however,  of  a  diligent 
and  fatchfuf  application  of  the  public  revenue 
cowards  the  difcharge  of  the  national  debt,  the 
greater  part  of  thole  taxes  might  not  be  of  long 
continuance,  and  the  public  revenue  of  Great 
Britain  might  foon  be  re  zed  to  what  was  ne- 
ceflary  for  maintaining  a  moderate  peace  eftablifli- 
ment.     •w''-K'"V:'fc,!;;.  -  ^-'iu^'j  .^j^r .^n; -'^ --^ 

The  territorial  acquifitions  of  the  Eaft  India 
company,  the  undoubted  right  of  the  crown, 
that  is,  of  the  (late  and  people  of  Great  Britain, 
might  be  rendered  another  fouree  of  revenue 
more  abundant,  perhaps,  than  all  thofe  already 
mentioned.  Thofe  countries  are  reprefented  as 
more  fertile,  more  extenfive ;  and,  in  proportion 
to  their  extent,  much  richer  and  more  populous 
than  Great  Britain.  In  order  to  draw  a  great 
revenue  from  them,  it  would  not  probably  be 
necelTary  to  introduce  any  new  fyftem  of  taxa- 
tion into  countries  which  are  already  fufficiently 
and  more  than  fufficiently  taxed.  It  might,  per- 
haps, be  more  proper  to  lighten,  than  to  aggra- 
vate, the  burden  of  thofe  unfortunate  countries, 
and  to  endeavour  to  draw  a  revenue  from  them, 
not  by  impoling  new  taxes,  but  by  preventing  the 
embezzlement  and  mifapplication  of  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  which  they  already  pay. 

If  it  (hould  be  found  imprafticable  for  Great 
Britain  to  draw  any  confiderable  augmentation  of 
revenue  from  any  of  the  refources  above  men- 
tioned) the  only  refource  ^hich  can  remain  to 
her  is  a  diminution  of  her  expence.  In  the  mode 
of  coUefting,  and  in  that  of  expending  the  pub- 
'  a  lie 
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He  revenue  j  though  in  both  there   may  be  dill  ^  "„^  •*• 
room  for  improvement;  Great  Britain  feems  to 
be  at  leafl  as  ceconomical  as  any  of  her  neigh- 
bours.     The    military  eftablifhrncnt  which   (he 
maintains  for  her  own  defence  in  time  of  peace, 
is  more  moderate   than  that    of  any  European 
ftate  which  can  pretend  to   rival    her  either  in 
wealth  or  in  power.     None    of  thofe    articles, 
therefore,  feem  to  admit  of  any  confiderable  re- 
dudlion  of  expence.    The  expence  of  the  peace 
eftablifhmenc  of  the  colonies    was,    before    the 
commencement  of  the  prefent  difturbances,  very 
confiderable,  and  is  an  expence  which  may,  and 
if  no  revenue  can  be  drawn  from  them,  ought 
certainly  to  be  faved  altogether.     This  conftant 
expence  in  time  of  peace,  thoujgh  very  great,  is 
infignificant  in  comparifon  with  what  the  defence 
of  the  colonies  has  cod  us  in  time  of  war.     The 
lad  war,    which   was    undertaken  altogether  on 
account   of  the  colonies,    coft  Great  Britain,  it 
has  already    been  obferved,    upwards  of  ninety 
millions.    The  Spanifli  war  of  1739  ^^^  P*"'"- 
cipally  undertaken    on  their  account;  in  which, 
and  in  the  French  war  that  was  the  confequence 
of  it.  Great  Britain  fpent  upwards  of  forty  mil- 
lions, a  great  part   of  which  ought  juftly  to  be 
charged  to  the  colonies.    In  thofe  two  wars  the 
colonies    coft    Great  Britain    much    more    than 
double  the  fum  which  the  national  debt  amounted 
to  before  the  commencement  of  the  firft  of  them. 
Had  it  not  been  for  thofe  wars  that  debt  might, 
and  probably   would   by  this   time,    have  been 
completely  paid;   and  had  it  not  been  for  the 

colonies, 
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BOOK  colonies,  the  former  of  thofe  wars  might  not,  | 
and  the  latter  certainly  would  not  have  been  un- 
dertaken. It  was  becaufe  the  colonies  were  fup- 
pofed  to  be  provinces  of  the  Briti(h  empire,  tfiat 
this  cxpence  was  laid  out  upon  them.  But  coun- 
tries which  contribute  neither  revenue  nor  mili- 
tary force  towards  the  fupport  of  the  empire,  can- 
not be  confidcred  as  provinces.  They  may  per- 
haps be  confideied  as  appendages,  as  a  fort  of 
fplendid  and  (howy  equipage  of  the  empire. 
But  if  the  empire  can  no  longer  fupport  the  ex- 
pence  of  keeping  up  this  equipage,  it 'ought  cer- 
tainly to  lay  it  down;  and  if  it  cannot  raife  its 
revenue  in  proportion  to  its  expence,  it  ought, 
at  lead,  to  accommodate  its  expence  to  its  r^- 
venue*  If  the  colonies,  notwithftanding  their 
refufal  to  fubmit  to  Britifh  taxes,  are  ftill  to 
be  confidered  as  provinces  of  the  Britifh  empire, 
their  defence  in  fome  future  war  may  coft  Great 
Britain  as  great  an  expence  as  it  ever  has  done  in 
any  former  war.  The  rulers  of  Great  Britain 
have,  for  more  th  century  pad,  amufed  the 

people  with  the  imagination  that  they  pofleffed  a 
great  empire  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Atlantic. 
This  empire,  however,  has  hitherto  exifted  in 
imagination  only.  It  has  hitherto  been,  not  an 
empire,  but  the  projed  of  an  empire  j  not  a 
gold  mine,  but  the  projed  of  a  gold  mine;  a 
projeft  which  has  coft,  which  continues  to  coft, 
and  which,  if  purfued  in  the  fame  way  as  it  has 
been  hitherto,  is  likely  to  coft,  immenfe  expence, 
without  being  likely  to  bring  any  profit ;  for  the 
cffefts  of  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,   it 

has 
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has  been  (hewn,  arc,  to  the  great  body  of  the  c  h  a  p. 
people,  mere  lofs  inftead  of  profit.  It  is  furely  '"" 
now  time  that  our  rulers  (hould  cither  realize 
this  golden  dream,  in  which  they  have  been 
indulging  themfelves,  perhaps,  as  well  as  the 
people  i '  or,  that  they  (hould  awake  from  it 
themfelves,  and  endeavour  to  awaken  the  people. 
If  the  prcjeffc  cannot  be  completed,  it  ought  to 
be  given  up.  If  any  of  the  provinces  of  the  Britilh 
empire  cannot  be  made  to  contribute  towards  the 
fupport  of.  the  whole  empire,  it  is  furely  time 
that  Great  Britain  (hould  free  herfelf  from  the 
expence  of  defending  thofe  provinces  in  time  of 
war,  and  of  fupporting  any  part  of  their  civil  or 
military  e(labli(hments  in  time  of  peace,  and  en- 
deavour to  accommodate  her  future  views  and 
defigns  to  the  real  mediocrity  of  her  circum- 
ftanccs. 
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jtBSENTEE  tax,  tkc  propriety  of,  confidered,  with  reference 
10  Ireland,  iii.  47J. 

Ateeuntt  of  money,  in  modern  Europe,  all  kept,  and  the  value  of 
goodi  computed,  in  filver,  i.  58.  # 

if<i^/rpablic,  paid  for  the  contempt  attending  their  proftffion,  i.  103. 

Africa^  CAufe  affigned  for  the  barbarona  ftate  of  the  interior  parta  of 
that  cpptiaent,  i>  32. 

jffricmmfiom^oy,  eftablifliment  and  oonftitution  of,  iii.  117.  Re- 
ceive an  annual  allo<vance  from  parliament  for  forta  and  garrifoni, 
120.  The  company  not  under  fnfficient  controul,  i^/V.  Hiftory 
of  the  Royal  African  compaey,  124.  Decline  of,  125.  Rife  of 
the  prefent  company,  126. 

Jgtt  the  foundation  of  rank  and  precedency  in  rude  as  well  ai  civi* 
lized  focteties,  iii.  75.  .r.,    ,, 

Jggregatt  fund,  in  the  Britilh  6nance«,  explained,  iii.  408. 

Jgit  of  the  bank  of  Amfterdam  explained,  ii.  si^.  Of  the  bank  of 
Hamburgh,  azo.  The  agio  at  Amfterdam,  how  kept  at  •  medium 
rate,  X31. 

AgrkiUiuft,  the  labour  of,  does  not  admit  of  fuch  fubdivifiona  at  n«- 
nitf«ftnpe«,  i.  9.  This  impoffibility  of  feparation,  preveeu  agri- 
culture from  improving  equally  with  manufaAnres,  10.  Natural 
ftate  of,  iq  a  new  colony,'  I40.  Requires  more  knowledge  and 
experience  than  moft  mechanical  profeflions,  and  yet  is  carried  on 
without  any  reftriAions,  1964  The  terms  of  rent  bow  adjufted 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  223.  Is  extended  by  good  roads  and 
navigable  canals,  228.  Under  what  circumftances  paftare  land  is 
more  valuable  than  arable,  232.  Gardening  not  a  Mtty  gainful 
employment,  237.  Vines  the  moft  profitable  article  of  culture,  239. 
Eftimates  of  profit  from  projeds,  very  fallacious,  240.  Cattle  and 
tillage  mutually  improve  each  other,  344.    Remarka  on  that  pf 
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Scotland,  346.  Remarki  on  that  of  North  America,  549.  Poultry 
a  profitable  article  in  hufbandry,  352.  Hogi,  3^4.  Dairy,  35^. 
Evidence!  of  land  being  completely  improved,  358.  The  exten. 
fion  of  cultivation,  as  it  raifei  the  price  of  animal  food,  reduces 
that  of  vegetables,  382. 

Agriculture,  by^^Rom  and  how  prffTlfred  under  ft  udal 'govemmfnt, 
ii.  8.  Its  dperauons  not  Xo  mudfiiUcnded  to  i^creaftr,  as  to  direct, 
the  fertility  of  nature,  52.  Has  been  the  caufe  of  the  profperity  of 
the  Britifh  colonies  in  America,  57.  The  profits  of,  exaggerated 
by  projedorii,   71.      On   (qual   terms,   is  i  aturally  preferred  to 

^ivrade,  76.  Arafitcrs-'bj^rflary  to  rije  parrying  xx'ontlfj,  .Wait 
not  attended  to  by  jthe  Northern  deftroyjcrs  of  the  Roman  empire, 
81.  The  anch^nt  poU&y  of  Europe  nrtfavourable  to,  98.  Was 
promoted  by  the  commerce  and  manufactures  uf  towns,  130.  The 
wealth  ariftng  from,  more  folid  and  durable,  than  that  which  pro- 
ceeds from  commerce,  137.  Is  not  encouraged  by  the  bounty  on 
the  exportation  of  corn,  267.  -  -Why  the  proper  bufinefs  of  new 
companies,  <l3,z. 

j-ii,  ii^>-i'Th^'p>^feht  n^ticultvyal  fyfte^  of  political  cefeonomy 
adopted  in   France,  defcribed,  iii.  4.     Is  difcouragedby  rt^ftric-' 

^'tibns  arid' Inhibitions  in  tfade,' 17.  Is  favoured  MyoM  ^fHinti-^ 
failures,  in  Chiiia,/^o.     And  in  Indoftan,  33.     DMb  MOt  1-^ttiVe 

;  '(<i  extepfiVe  jt  IrttfHktt  as  nfiRrtufaiaupes,  3 ji.  To  tbecic  'rtfi«nlifac. 
ttJres,  ill  ertfeV  to  pHombte  sgricolto»evfalfe policy,  41.  Landtordi- 
ought  to  be  encouraged  to  cultivate  part  of  thfir  oWWj'atfd;''2*66; 

Jtlcavala'y  the^^aVift^  Spam'  foctriledi   Explained  and  <littWJd»rtdj- 

' '  Wii  'ii  t.:\  Thcl^Fui'n  of  thd  SpaniAi  mianolaaures  attributed  cotfais 

'.tax,'  382^-    '    .*•''    ''■if:'^'/      'I.-     :    iLii.i   3ri;  >  i'a        .or  i 

Jlcbit^s,  the  niimlMr'of/'not  th)Btf6»<i«nt  Caufeof  draiikenii«fsj  ii. 

.50.  241 .  •  •  ' 

jf??^<if//»/ rights,  rtiftaken  for  feudaiirlghtSjIJi.  172.   Theintrodudlion 

of  the  feudal  law  tended  to  moderate  the  aiuthority  of  fiie  aModial 

lords,  'l24.-'-''   «'     •'  '-^     <■       ''"'i'       •'  '     ■.  -v,^;.,.,^,.,. 

"khde/Jfaieri,  {\\^  firft'  motive  of  their  appointment,  iii.  \c%i  '^^ «?  » 
Ah^^eai  Wby^'{^bttr>il$^»ar«r  in  North! America  than  in  England, 

1.105.  Great  increafe  of  population  there,  106.  Comnioif' fSfe  of 
•'?tlt*h:ft"th'^f*?i  «illj*6.'  'Is  a  nfw  mii'ker fir  the  prodtfcd  df'i^tt^otcii. 
-^HlVe^Wi^H  510'.     T^  firil  accounCsof  the  two  empir«»'4yf^ru 

^nd  Mexi#d, «greait!y<(*XAggeratedi,  317.     J mpfovitlg'  ftite  Of  the 

bpaniAi  •cOlonfie»/<ji8.     Account  of  the  ptfper  c^rr«Acy  of  the 
■f'Briiifli (Colonies,  4g3.«'":i  •■;     ■    iiioi'^ert-jji.;  ,    r ,-    ..;.-.;j  ^>r,-};  ■■.-    . 
.;  •    •  ■,     <:a^(fe>oif  the  rapid  profperity  of  the  firitifll'coloiiles  there, 

ii.  77.  Why  manufactures  for  diiUnt  fale  have  nevter  bdi^'efta- 
•'Wjjntd' there;  7^;  Its  fpeedy  improvement  owing  to  afliftan<;«'f^m 
i'i^^ign  capitals,  80.  The  purchafe  stid  improveraetivof  iinculti- 
•(vatet)  land,  tht^mtOlt  profitable  empkrynftent  of  capitals,  132^  Com- 
'  Ifierdial  alterations  produced  by  the  difcovery  of,  169.     Bdt  two 

iciviiiised  nations  found  qii  the  who|e  continept,  170.    The  wealth 
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of  the  North  American  co1oni«i  incr^affd,   tbongh  th«  balance  oi 

■  trade  coniiniord  agtinft  them,  act.  Madeira  wine*  how  introduced 
there,  2)7.  HiAorical  review  of  the  European  fettlrmenti  in,  ;t4^* 
or  Spain,  36i.  Of  Holland.  367.  Of  France,  56^.  Of  firl^ 
tain,  370.  ficclefiadical  government  in  the  feverat  European  co- 
lonies,' )74.  Fifli  a  principal  article  of- trade  frofn  North  America, 
to  Spain.  Portugal,  and  the  Mediterranean,  380.  Naval  (lores  to 
Britain,  3X2.  Little  credit  due  to  the  polity  of  Europe  from  tha 
fuccefsorth.e  colonies,  397.     The  cfifci^very  and  colonication  of* 

■:  how  hr  advantageous  to  Europe,  400.  And  to  America,  458^ 
The  colonies  in,  governed  bv  a  fpirit  of  monopoly,  467.  'I'ho 
interell  of  the  coniumer  in  Britain  facriBced  to  that  of  the  pro- 
ducer, by  the  fyflem  of  coloniziition,  $17. 

Jmerica,  plan  for  extending  the  Britifli  fyftem  of  taxation  over  all 

-  the  provinces  of,  lii.  4i.2.  The  queftton  how  the  Americans  could, 
pay  taxes  without  fpecie,  confidered,  452.  Ought  in  juflice  to 
contribute  to  difcharge  the  public  debt  of  Great  Brittin,  45^. 
Expediency  of  their  union  with  Britain,  460.  TheBritiOi  empuft 
there,  a  mere  projeft,  464. 

Jmfiirdam,  agio  of  the  bank  of,  explained,  ii.  218.  Oiecafion  of  ita 
cllablilhmtfnt,  220.  •  Advantages  attending  payments  there,  221. 
Rate  demanded  for  keeping  money  there,  223.     Prices  at  which 

,  bullion  and  coin  are  received,  iz^.  Note.  I'his  bank,  the  great 
warehoufe  of  Europe  for  bullion,  i28.  Demands  upon,  how 
madeand  anfwered,i  229.  The  agio  of,  how  kept  at  a  medium 
rate,  231.  The  treafure  of,  whether  all  preferved  in  its  repofito- 
ries,  iiiJ.  The  amount  of  its  treafure  only  to  be  conje£turedr 
233.     Fees  paid  to  the  bank  for  tranfafling  bufinefs.  Hi  J. 

Annuitiis  for  t«rms  of  years,  and  for  lives,  in  the  Britifli  finances, 

<   hiflorical  account  of,  iii.  411. 

Apotljtcarittt  the  profit  on  their  drugs  unjuftly  ftigmatized  as  exorbi- 
tant, i.  I71. 

Appreniittjhip ,  the  nature  and  intention  of  this  b<  >  ^  fervitude  ex- 
plained, i.  155.  The  limitations  impofed  on  variu«}'  trades,  as  to 
the  number  of  apprentices,  184.  The  (latute  of  apprenticefliip 
in  England,  186.  Apprenticefhips  in  France  and  Scotland,  187. 
General  remarks  on  the  tendency  and  operation  of  long  appren- 
ticeihipsv  188. 

■  '-  ■•■■ '-  ■■'    ■'  The  ftatute  of,  ought  to  be  repealed,  ii.  205i35sr4 

Arabs,  their  manner  of  fupporting  war,  iii.  45. 

Army,  three  different  ways  by  which  a  nation  may  maintain  one-iir 
a  diftant  country,  ii.   157.       ^ 

.  — —  Standing,  diftindlion  between  and  a  militia^  iii,  ^6.  Hi(fo- 
rical  review  of,  61.     The  Macedonian  army,  ibid.    Carthaginian 

■  army,  62*  Roman  atmy,  63.  Is  alone  ab!e  to  perpetuate  the 
civilization  of  a  country,  68.  Is  the  fpeediell  engine  for  civilizing 
a  barbarous  country,  ibid.     Under  what  circumilances  dangerous 
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to,  and  under  wh^^t  favourable  to,  liberty,  (i(^. 
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Jhtifiart^  prdiibiccd  by  law  fromgoiDg  tofbrti^a  coniiriti,  ii.  513. 

Rcfidiag  abroad,  and  not  reiurniog  oo  BOtica,  cxpofcd  to  o«t- 

lawry.  C14.     %tt  Msmii/^urti. 
4filr^M,  hit  army  greatly  improved  by  diicipUoe,  iH.  62.  Howdc 

ftated,  63. 
J^mb{ft  bottiM  of,  io  tbc  Britifli  coloaieif  the  coaititational  freedom 

of,  (hicwo,  ii.  ^91. 
Jffiiuit  canxtaiBi,  lii.   lag. 

4^K/ of  bread  and  ale,  remarks  oa  that  ftaiate,  i.  379*  s86. 
Jugnfiutf  emperor,  emancipates  tbe  flavea  of  Vedina  Follio,  for  hit 

auelty,  ii.  396* 

B 

n.  ■ .  :■'.     , 

Bahuict  of  wiinvi%\  prodace  and  confumption  explained,  ii.  150.  May 
be  in  favour  of  a  nation,  when  the  balance  of  trade  is  againft  ic, 
aji. 

MauMct  of  trade,  no  certain  criterion  to  determine  00  which  fide  it 
turns  between  two  countries,  ii.  2 1 2.    The  current  doArine  of,  on 

,  which  moft  regulations  of  trade  are  founded,  abfurd,  215.  If  evea, 

.  by  the  exchange  of  their  native  commodities,  both  fides  may  be 
gainers,  %^6.  How  the  balance  would  (land,  if  native  commodi- 
ties on  one  fide,  were  paid  with  foreign  commodities  on  the  other, 
237.  How  the  balance  ftands  when  commodities  are  purchafed  with 
gold  and  filver,  239.  The  ruin  of  countries  often  predicted  from 
the  do£lrine  of  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade,   249. 

$Mkt,  great  increafe  of  trade  in  Scotland,  fincj  the  eftablifhmentof 
them  in  the  principal  towns,  i.  4^2.  Their  nfual  conrfe  of  bufi* 
nefs,  444*  Confequences  of  (heir  ifiuing  too  much  paper,  449. 
Neceflary  caution  for  fome  time  obferved  by  them  with  regard  to 
giving  credit  to  their  cuftomers,  456.  Limits  of  tbe  advances  they 
may  prudently  make  to  traders,  460.  How  injured  bv  the  pradlice 
of  drawing  and  redrawing  bills,  467.  Hiftory  of  the  Ayr  bank, 
47 1.  Hiftoryof  the  bank  of  England,  479.  The  nature  and 
public  advantage  of  banks  confidered,  ^i.  Bankers  might  carry 
on  their  bufinefs  with  lefs  paper,  488.  EtfeAs  of  the  optional 
elaufes  in  the  Scots  notes,  ^92. 

-  '  ■  Origin  of  their  eftablifhment,  ii.  220.  Bank  money  ex- 
plained, 221.^  Of  England,  the  conduft  of,  in  regard  to  tbe 
coinajio,  337. 

ip  "■■  Jmot  ftock companies  why  well  adapted  to  the  trade  of  bank- 
ing, iii.  146.  148.  A  doubtful  quefUon  whether  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  is  equal  to  the  maaagement  of  the  Bank  to 
profit,  243. 

BMnktrs^  the  credit  of  their  notes  how  eftabliflwd,  i.  434.  The  na- 
ture of  the  banking  bufinefs  explained,  43;.  444. 

i^ The  multiplication  andcompetitionof  bankeia  ttoder  pro- 
per regulation,  of  fervice  to  public  croiit,  498.       ^U4  ,.v  ^   ■ 
v,i          i.  2  ,,  ..  *i  Bartiti, 
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MMfHiit  Mr.  hit  ■ccomt  of  ibt  qaantlty  of  Porlagal  gold  ftnt  wttklf 

lo  Eogland*  U.  %%%, 
Bmrtm,  feodaJ*  their  power  contraAed,  by  the  grant  of  naoidjpal 

iirivilegci,  ii.  105.  Their  eaien6ve  aathoritjr,  isi.  HowMey 
oft  their  aothority  over  their  raflali,  1x5.  And  the  powtr  to 
difturb  their  coaatry,  1x9. 
Bmmr,  the  exchange  of  one  comaMiditT  for  another*  the  pro- 
pcnfity  to*  of  cxunfive  operation,  ana  pecniiar  to  man,  i.  to. 
j<  not  fufficirnt  to  carry  on  the  nutual  intercourfe  of  mankind,  jj. 
See  Ctmmtrct. 
Bmtmvim,  caufei  of  the  profperity  of  the  Dotch  fettlcmcnt  ibere* 

Btmvtr  tkint,  review  of  the  policy  nfed  in  the  trade  for,  ii.   511. 

Bt^t  cheaper  now  in  London  than  in  the  reign  of  Jame*  I.  t.  ajc.' 
Compared  with  the  pricea  of  wheat  at  the  correfponding  timet,  ajo. 

^#«i(/&«f,  ccclefiaftieal,  thcunureof,  why  rendered  fccure,  iii.  a  10. 
1'he  power  of  cdlatiag  to,  how  taken  from  the  Pope,  in  England 
and  France,  axo.  General  equality  of,  among  the  PreibytenaM, 
3x9.    Good  tfkSU  of  tbii  equality,   230. 

BnigM,  towhatcircumftancei  iti  early  improvementin  agricnltare  and 
nannfaAurei  wai  owing,  i.  4i.  Prefent  miferable  ftate  of  the 
country,  110.    Remarks  on  the  high  rates  of  intercft  there,  141. 

-  Ojipreffive  conduct  of  the  Eoglifli  there  to  fuit  their  trade  in 

opium,  ii.  477. 

— -  '-  Why  more  remarkable  for  the  exportation  of  manufaAaret 
than  of  grain,  iii.  35. 

BiTMt  brief  hiftory  of  the  republic  of,  ii.  108. 

■  Eftabliihment  of  the  reformation  there,  iii.  as^.  Applicaden 

of  the  revcnne  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  335.  Derivei  a  revenne 
from  the  intereftof  its  treafure,  245. 

BiUt  •/  Exchange,  pnnAoality  in  the  payment  of,  how  fecured, 
i.  464.  The  pernicious  praAice  of  drawing  and  redrawing  ex- 
plained, 465.  The  arts  made  afe  of  to  difguife  this  mutual  traffic 
in  bills,  469. 

Sirtb,  fuperiority  of,  how  it  caafcrtrefpeA  and  aothority,  iii.  77. 

Bijbops,  the  ancient  mode  of  eleAing  them,  and  how  altered,  iii.  212. 
220. 

Btdy,  natural  and  political,  analogy  between,  iii.  20. 

Bobtmia,  account  of  the  tax  there  on  the  induftry  o^rtificers,  iii.  laj* 

Bounty  on  the  exportation  of  corn,  the  tendency  of  this  meafure  exa- 
mined, i.  303.  ^^ 

Boumtits,  why  given  in  commerce,  ii.  174.  On  exportation,  the 
policy  of  granting  them  confidered,  261.  On  the  exportation 
of  corn,  263,  This  bounty  impofea  two  taxes  on  the  people, 
266.  Evil  tendency  of  this  bounty,  274.  The  bounty  only  bene- 
ficial  to  the  exporter  and  importer,  276.  Motives  of  the  country 
gentlemen  in  granting  the  bounty,  ibid.  A  trade  which  re^oirea 
a  bounty,  neceflarily  a  lofing  trade,  279.  Tonnage  bounties  to 
ihe  filherica  confidered*  281.  Account  of  the  white-berriog  fi(h« 
<.-:T;!tfei;-  -^  H  h  4  9xy, 
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^'ffry*  sSt.    Remarks  on  other  boaati***  188.     A  rtvt«w  of  ilil 

principiei  on  which  they  arc  gcnemlly  granted,   41(9.    Thofe 

f  l^iMlM  on  America*  produce  fnunded  on  miftaken  polic/,  493, 

How  they  $SeA  theconfainer,  516. 
SfirdimmM,  why  a  town  of  great  trade,  it.  to> 
£rMui,  grew  to  be  a  powerfol  colony  oader  oegleA,  ii.  164.     Tha 
«  JDtttch  invaderi  expelled  by  the  Portagvfic  colonifli,  36c.     Com* 
..  pated  namber  of  inhabitaati  there,  iiiJ.     The  trade  of  the  prin< 

dpal  provinces  opprrfled  bv  tha  Portugueze,  376. 
JfrMi/,  iti  relative  value  with  butcher*!  meat  compared,  i.  ajo.  13$. 
Brtmtfiy,  reafona  for  trantforrisg  the  taxei  on,  to  the  malt,  iii.  363. 
Bridgti,  how  to  be  ere^ed  and  maintained,   iii.  q\, 
Bri/atH,  Grtat,  evidences  that  labour  ia  fufficiencly  paid  for  there, 
.K  111.  The  price  of  provifiona  nearly  the  fame  in  moll  place*,  1 1 2. 
.  Great  variations  in  the  price  of  labour,  1 13.    Vegetables  imported 
.  from  Flanders  ia  the  lal\  century,  118.     Hilluaical  account  of  the 
\  alterations  intereft  of  money  has  nndergone,  131;.    Double  inurcft 
,  deemed  a  reafonable  mercantile  profit,  i4ii. 

■  In  what  refpeAs  the  carryiag  trade  is  advantageous 

f  tO(  ii.  66.  Appears  to  enjoy  more  of  the  carrying  trade  of  Eorope,. 
.  than  it  really  has,  69.    Is  the  only  country  of  burope  in  which  the, 
.  obligation  ot  purveyance  is  aboliihed,  96.  Its  funds  fortha  (bpport 
.  of  foreign  wars  inquired  into,  \^q.  Why  never  likely  to  be  much 
affeAed  by  the  free  importation  of  Irifh  cattle,  187.     Nor  fait  pro- 
;  yiiiona,  i8g.  Could  be  little  afFcfkad  bytheimporutionof  fnreign 
corn,  ihiri.     The  policy  of  the  commercial  reftrainti  on  the  trade 
with  France  examined,  211.     The  trade  with  France  might  be 
/•more  advantageoiistoeacb  country  than  that  with  any  other,  247. 
'  Why  one  of  the  richcft  countries  iVt  Europe,  while  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal are  a  moi^g  the  poorelK  320.  Review  of  her  American  colonies, 
^  370>    The  trade  of  her  colonies,  how  regulated,  378.  Diftindlion 
between  enumerated  and  non-enumerated  commoclities,  explained, 
\ibiJ.     Rcilraias  manufactures    in    America,    385.     Indulgences 
granted  to  the  colonies,  388.     Conilitutional  freedom  of  her  colo- 
ny government,  391.     The  fugar  colonies  of,  worfe  governed  than 
,    .  ihofe  of  France,  394.     Dif'advnntagesrefulting  from  retaining  the 
rxcluiive  trade  of  tobacco  with  Maryland  and  Virginia,  407.    I'he 
navigation  »Gt  has  increafed  the  colony  trade,  at  the  expence  of 
,  many  other  branches  of  foreign  trade,  411.    The  advantage  of  the 
•colony  trade  eftimated,  417.     A  gradual  relaxation  of  the  exclo- 
five  trade,  recommended,  426.    Events  which  have  concurred  to 
■  prevent  the  ill  effe^s  of  the  lofs  of  the  colony  trade,  427.  I'he  na^  • 
;  tural  good  effedls  of  the  colony  trade,  more  than  counterbalance 
,the  bad  effeAsof  the  monopoly,  431.    To  maintain  a  monopoly, 
.the  principal  end  of  the  dominion  aflumed  over  the  colonies,  441. 
Has  derived  nothing  but  lofs  from  this  dominion,  443.  I»  perhaps 
t  the  Oivly  ftate  which  has  only  increafed  its  expences  by  extending  its 
•  empire^  451.  The  conftitutinn  of,  would  have  been  completed  by 
.admitting  of  American  reprefeotation,  41; 6i  .Rbvstw  cf  theiadmi- 
.i^i         ^  4.  tt  ii  nillration 
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itilfratlon  of  ihe  Eall  Inc!ia  Ci^mpanr.  480.  The  intereft  of  fh4 
confumer  facriliced  to  th  tt  of  the  producer  in  raifiog  an  empire  in 
America,  517. 

Srimhi,  Gnat,  th^  annual  revrnje  of,  rompirnl  with  its  annual 
rent!  and  intered  of  capital  Itock,  iii.  25O  The  land  tax  of.  con- 
fidered,  259.  Tythe*.  274.  Win«loiv  t»x,  a^jo.  Stamp  dmiei, 
^16.  321.  Poll  taxea  in  the  rriqn  of  vVjUiam  \\\.  32P.  Th*-  uni- 
JTormity  of  taxation  in,  favourablr  to  internal  trad*,  3S2.  Tht  fy. 
ftem  of  lavA'ion  in,  compared  with  th«c  in  France,  391.  Account 
of  the  unfunded  debt  of,  4Cv  Funded  debt,  404.  AcRrrpait 
and  general  fundi,  408.  Sinkin(>  fund,  410.  Annuidet  r>r  'ermi 
of  yean  and  for  lives  4.1 1.  Perpetual  annuit-ei  the  hell  tranf- 
ftrrAble  flocic,  41$.  The  rednrtion  of  th*"  public  debt*  dul-h  g 
praee,  bean  no  proportion  to  their  accumulation  dnrin^  war,  420. 
The  trade  with  the  tobncco  coloniej,  how  carrlrd  on,  wUiioutih** 
intervention  of  fpeci^,  454.  Th«  trade  with  'he  fuqar  Cnlonif* 
explained,  456.  Ireland  and  America  -ou^ht  ir.  juflice  to  conrai- 
bute  toward  the  difcharp*  of  her  puSlic  debu,  4^9.  How  the 
territorial  acquifKioniofthe  Raft  InHiacomnnny  migl/t  be  reodfrel 
•  foiirce  of  revenue,  462-  If  no  fuch  afliilance  can  be  ob'  iicd, 
her  onlv  refource  pointed  out,  ibid. 

Sul/ini,  the  money  of  the  great  msrcsntile  republic,  ii.  id.  See 
C0id  nnd  Silver. 

Burgh,  free,  the  origin  of,  ii.  102.  To  whit  cirrumflances  they 
owed  their  corporate  jurifdidVions,  104.  Why  admitted  to  frnd  re- 
prefentatives  to  parliament,  13^.  Are  allowed  to  protetiit  refugees 
from  the  country,  109. 

Burt!^  Dr.  hiiobfervations  on  the  laws  relating  to  the  fcttlcments  of 
the  poor,  i,  213.  217. 

Buttbtrs  meat,  no  where  a  necefliiry  of  life,  iii.  341. 
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Calvinijli,  origin  of  that  fe(5\,  iii.  225.     Their  principles  of  church  ' 
'  government,  227. 

CamtroM,  Mr.  of  Lochiel,  exercift'd,  wiihin  rhirtv  years  fioce,  a  cri- 
minal jurildiition  over  his  own  tenants,  ii,  123. 

Canada,  the  French  colony  theip,  Innq  umier  the  j^ovemment  of  an 
exciofivecompany,  ii.  36^.  But  improved  fpecdily  after  ihediflb- 
lutinn  of  the  company,  369. 

Cnnali,  navigable,  the  advahtag't  of,  i.  239.  How  tobe  mafe  and 
maintained,  iii.  94.  That  rf  l.-*neuedcc,  the  fi;pport  «)f,  how 
fecured,  97.  May  be  fuccefsfuliy  inan^g^d  by  joint  ftocic  com- 
panies, 147. 

CantilloH,  Mr.  remarks  on  his  account  cfthe  earnings  of  the  labour- 
•ing  poor,  102. 

Cafi  of  Good  Hope,  caufcs  cf  the  profperlty  of  Me  Dutch  fettlemerit. 


tnere,  u.  47^. 
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INDEX. 

Capital,  in  trade,  expUiDcd.  and  how  employed,  i.  41 1 .  Diftiaguiflied 
into  circolating  and  fixed  capitals.  412.  Charafleriilic  of  fixed 
capitals  416.  The  feveral  kinds  of  fixed  capiuU  fpecificd,  i^V. 
CharaAenftic  of  circalating  capitals,  and  the  feveral  kioda  of,  417. 
Fixed  capitals  fupported  by  thofe  wiiicli  are  circulating,  418.  Cir- 
calating capitals  how  fu}>ported,  419.  Intention  of  a  fixed  capital, 
42;.  The  cxpence  of  maintaining  the  fixed  and  circalating  capiuls 
illuftrated,  427.  Money,  as  an  article  of  circulating  capital,  con- 
fidered,  428.  Money,  no  meafure  of  capital,  4^3.  What  Quantity 
of  induflry  any  capital  can  employ,  440.  Capitals,  how  far  they 
may  be  extended  by  paper  credit,  460. 

-  ■'  '  Muft  always  be  replaced  with  profit  by  the  annual  produce  of 
land  and  labour,  ii.  5.  The  proportion  between  capital  and  re- 
venue, regulates  the  proportion  between  indudry  and  idlencfs,  12. 
How  it  is  increafed  or  diminiihed,  13.  National  evidences  of  the 
increafe  of,  23.  In  what  inftances  private  expences  contribnte  to 
enlarge  the  national  capital,  28.  The  increafe  of,  reduces  profits 
by  competition,  38.  The  different  ways  of  employing  a  capital, 
46.  How  replaced  to  the  different  claffes  of  traders,  50-  That 
employed  in  agrfcultureputs  into  motion  a  greater  quantity  of  pro- 
du^Lve  labour,  than  any  equal  capital  employed  in  manufaAures^ 
53.  That  of  a  manufadurer  fhould  refide  within  the  country,  55. 
The  operation  of  capitals  employed  in  agriculture,  manufaAures, 
and  foreign  trade,  compared,  56.  The  profperity  of  a  country  de- 
pends 00  thedue  proportion  of  its  capital  applied  to  thefe  three  grand 
objects,  59.  DiiTerent  returns  of  capitals  employed  in  foreign  trade, 
63.  Is  rather  employed  on  agriculture  than  in  trade  and  mana- 
faAures,  on  equal  terms,  76.  Is  rather  employed  in  manufaftures 
than  in  foreign  trade,  79.  The  natural  progrefs  of  the  employment 
of,  80.  Acquired  by  trade,  is  very  precarious  until  realized  by  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  land,  136.  The  employment  of, 
in  the  different  fpecies  of  trade,  how  determined,  178. 

Capitation  tnxes,  the  nature  of,  confidered,  iii.  327.  In  England, 
328.     In  France,  329. 

Carriage^  land  and  water,  compared,  i.  28.  Water  carriage  con- 
tributes to  improve  arts  and  induftry,  in  all  countries  where  it  can 
be  ufed,  29.  228.  323. 

■  Land,  how  facilitated  and  reduced  in  price,  by  public 

works,  iii.  95. 

Carrying  trade,  the  nature  and  operation  of,  examined,  ii.  64.  Is 
the  fymptom,  but  not  the  caufe,  of  national  wealth,  and  hence 
points  out  the  two  richeft  countries  in  Europe,  69.  Trades  may 
appear  to  be  carrying  trades,  which  are  not  i'o,  ibid.  The  difad- 
vantagesof,  to  individuals,  178.  The  Dutch,  how  excluded  from 
being  the  carriers  to  Great  Britain,  193.  Drawbacks  of  duties 
originally  granted  for  the  encouragement  of,  258. 

Carthaginian  army,  its  Aiperiority  over  the  Roman  army,  accounted 
for,  iii.  62. 

Cattle,  and  corn,  their  value  compared,  in  the  different  ftages  of  agri- 
cultufi^  i.  230.    The  price  of,  reduced  by  artificial  graffes,  2H> 

to 
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To  what  height  the  price  of  cattle  may  rifii  in  an  iitoprovTng  coantry, 
344.  The  raifiag  a  Aock  of,  neccflary  for  the  fupply  of  manare  to 
farmi,  34^.  Cattle  muft  bear  a  good  price  to  be  well  fed,  346. 
The  price  of,  rifei  in  Scotland  in  coniequence  of  the  anion  with 
Bngland,  348.  Great  maltiplication  of  European  cattle  in  Ame- 
rica, 34^>  Are  killed  in  feme  coantriei,  merely  for  the  fake  of  the 
hides  and  callow,  361  •  The  market  for  thefe  articles  more  exten- 
five  than  for  the  carcafe,  362.  This  market  fometimes  brought 
nearer  home  by  the  eftablifliment  of  manufaf^ures,  ibid.  How  the 
txtenfion  of  cultivation  raifes  the  price  of  animal  food,  382.  Is 
perhaps  the  only  commodity  more  expeniive  to  tranfport  by  Tea  than 
Dy  land,  ii.  187.  Great  Britain  never  likely  to  be  much  aifeAed 
by  the  free  importation  of  Irifh  cattle,  ibid. 

Cirlijieatttt  parifli,  the  laws  relating  to,  with  obfervations  on  them, 
i.  *i6. 

Child,  Sirjofiah,  his  obfervation  on  trading  companies,  iii.  116. 

ChildrtH,  riches  unfavourable  to  the  produAion,  and  extreme  poverty 
to  the  raifing,  of  them.  i.  1 20.  The  mortality  dill  greater  among 
thofe  maintained  by  charity,  121. 

China,  to  what  the  early  improvement  in  arts  and  tndoftry  there  was 
owing,  i.  31.  Concurrent  teftimonies  of  the  mifery  of  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  Chineie,  108.  Is  not  however  a  declining  country, 
109.  High  rate  of  intereft  of  money  there,  145.  The  price  of 
labour  there,  lower  than  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  322. 
Great  ftate  aiTumed  by  the  grandees,  323.  Silver  the  moft  pro- 
fitable article  to  fend  thither,  ibid.  The  proportional  value  of  gold 
to  filver,  how  rated  there,  331.  The  value  of  gold  and  filver  much 
higher  there  than  in  any  part  of  Europe,  376.  ' 

■  Agriculture  favoured  there,  beyond  manufa£lures,  lii.  30. 

Foreign  trade  not  favoured  there,  31.  Extenflon  of  the  home- 
market,  32.  Great  attention  paid  to  the  roads  there,  103.  In 
what  the  principal  revenue  of  the  fovereign  confiAs,  276.  The 
revenue  of,  partly  raifed  in  kind,  278. 

Churcbt  the  richer  the  church,  the  poorer  the  ftate,  iii.  235.  Amount 
of  the  revenue  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  236.  The  revenue  of 
the  church  heavier  taxed  in  Pruflia,  than  lay  proprietors,  271.  The 
nature  and  tStOt  of  tythes  confidered,  274. 

CircuiatioK,  the  dangerous  prafttceofraifing  money  by,  explained, 
i.  465.    In  traffiCf   the  two  different  branches  of,   confidered, 

485-   . 
Citittt  ctrcumftances  which  contributed  to  their  opulence,  ii.  no. 

Thofe  of  Italy  the  firft  that  rofe  to  confequence,  111.  The  com- 
merce and  manufaAures  of,  have  occafioned  the  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  the  country,  1 30. 

Gltrgy,  a  fupply  of,  provi<ied  for,  by  public  and  private  foundations 
for  their  educaition,  i.  201.  Curates  worfe  paid  than  many  me> 
chanics,  303. 

*  Of  an  ellabliflied  religion,  why  nnfuccefsful  again  ft  the  teachers 

of  a  new  religion^  iii.  193.    Why  they  pcrfecute  their  adverfarics, 

.,.«      ■;  194. 
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."  194.  Tfie  z*al  of  ihe  Inferior  cfcfg^y  of  tlie  cWarch  of  Romr,1t6w 
kept  ilive,  19$.    Utility  of  eeclrfialtical  eftablifliment*,  ipf}.  How 

'■  connrAed  with  the  civH  magidrAte,  199.     Unfafe  for  the  civil  ma- 

>  ^idrate  to  di^Ter  with  them,  207.  Mud  be  managed  without  vio- 
lence, 210.  Of  the  church  of  Rome,  one  great  army  cantoned  over 
Europe,  213.  Their  power  fimilar  to  that  of  the  temporal  barons, 
during  the  feudal  monkifh  ag^s,  214.  How  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
mifli  clergy  declined,  218.  Evils  attending  allowing  parifliea  to 
cleA  their  own  miniller:,  237. 

Cieathing,  mor?  plentiful  than  food,  in  uncultivated  countries,  i.  2^2. 
7'he  materials  fnr,  the  (irit  articles  rude  nations  have  to  offer,  2;3. 

Ccal,  mufl  generally  be  cheaper  than  wood  to  gain  the  preferente  for 
fuel,  i.  2^9.     I'he  price  of,  how  reduced,  261. 

^—  The  exportation  of,  fubjeded  to  a  duty  higher  than  the  prime 
coft  of,  at  the  pit,  ii.  ci2.  The  cheapeil  of  all  fuel,  338.  The 
tax  on,  abfurdly  regulated,  339. 

Ceal  mines,  their  diflerent  degrees  of  fertility,  i.  258.  When  fertile, 
arefometimes  unprofitable  by  fituation,  259.  The  proportion  of 
rent  generally  paid  fur,  262.  The  machinery  necefTary  to,  ex- 
penfive,  413. 

Cr/r/ trade  from  Newtaftle  to  London,  employs  more  fhlpping  than 
alt  the  other  carrying  trade  of  England,  ii.  66. 

Cochin  China,  remarks  on  the  principal  articles  of  cultivation  there, 

■.  i.  244. 

Coin,  ftamped,  the  orij»!n  and  peculiar  advantages  of,  in  commerce, 
i,  38.  The  different  fpcciesot",  in  different  ages  and  countries,  39. 
Caofcs  of  the  alterations  in  the  value  of,  40.  /li.  50.  How  the 
lUndard  coin  of  different  nationscame  to  be  of  different  metals,  57. 

.  A  reform  in  the  Englifh  coinage  fuggcfled,  67.  SiUcr,  confe- 
quencea  attending  the  debafement  of,  304.  Coinage  of  France 
and  Britain,  examined,  2 1 :;.  Why  coin  is  privately  melted  down, 
333.  The  mint  chiei^y  employed  to  keep  up  the  quantity  thus 
<<imini(hed,  334.  A  duty  to  pay  the  coinage  would  p'eferve  money 
from  being  melted  or  counterfeited,  335.  Standard  of  the  gold 
coin  in  France,  336.  How  a  feignorage  on  coin  would  operate, 
ibid.  A  tax  upon  coinage  is  advanced  by  every  body,  and  finally 
paid  by  nobody,  340.     A  revenue  lofl,  by  government  defraying 

,  the  expence  of  coinage,  ihid.  Amount  df  the  annual  coinage  be- 
fore the  late  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  341.  The  law  for  the 
encouragemi..  t  of,  founded  on  prejudice,  342. 

•"  Cnnfequences  of  raifing  the  denomination,  as  an  expedient  to 
facilitate  payment  of  public  debts,  iii.  434.     Adulteration  of,  439. 

Cnlbirt,  M:  the  policy  of  hi*  commercial  regulations  difputed,  ii.  200. 
iii.  3.     His  charidler,  iii.  2. 

Collegts,  caufe  of  the  depreciation  of  their  money  rents  inquired  into«> 
i,  ;i.     The  endowments  of,  from  whence  they  generally  arifc, 
iii.  1^0.     Whether  they  have  in  general  anfwcrcd  the  purpofes-of 
their  inf!iti!tion,  i;i.    Thefe  endowments  have  diminiflied  the  ne- 
ceifity  of  application  in  the  teachers,  152,     The  privileges  of  gaa- 

,,    '  ^  duaces 
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■  "das.     liyrefidence,  and  charitable  foundation  of  fcholarihips«  in- 
.  Juriouw  to  collegiate  education,  15^.     Difcipline  of,  i;7. 
Collitn  and  coal-heavers,  their  high  earnings  accounted  for,  i.  159. 
GtUuieu  n<iw,  the  natural  progreis  of,  i.  1 40. 

. Modern,  the  commercial  advantages  derived  from  theoit 

<  ii.  ty^.     Ancient,  on  what  principles  founded,  34.3.      Ancient 

■  Grecian  colonies  not  retained  under  fubjedioii  lu  the  parent  lUtes, 
344.  Diftindion  between  the  Roman  and  Greek  colonies^  346. 
Circumftances  that  led  to  the  edabliCiment  of  European  colonics  in 
the  Ealt  Indies  and  America,  347.  I'he  EaiUndies  difcovered  by 
Vafco  de  Gama,  548^     The  Wel\  Indies  difcovered  by  Columbus, 

,  349.  Gold  the  objeft  of  the  firft  Spanifli  enterprifes  there,  354. 
And  of  ihofe  of  al)  other  European  nations,  357.     Caufes  of  the 

.  profperiiy  of  new  colonies,  35^.  Rapid  progrefi  of  the  ancient 
Greek  colonies,  360.  The  Roman  colonies  flow  in  improvement, 
361.  The  remetenefs  of  America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  greatly  in 
favour  of  the  European  colonies  the^-e,  362.  Review  of  the  Britiih 
i^merican  colonies,  37Q.  Expence  of  the  civil  eftabliihmenis  in 
Britiflx  America,  373.     Ecclefiaflical  government,  374.     General 

'  view  of  the  reftraint&  laid  upon  the  trade  of  the  European  colonies,' 
375.    The  trade  of  the  Britifh  colonies,  how  regulated,  377.    The 
diff^erent  kind<  of  non-enumerated   commodities   fpecified,  378. 

'  £n<umeratedcbmmodities,382.  Reftraints  upon  their  manufaflures, 
385.  -  J naulgences  granted  them  by  Britain,  388.  Were  free  in 
evety  other  refped  except  as  to  their  foreign  trade,  391.  Little 
oedit  due  to  the  policy  of  Europe  from  the  fuccefK  of  the  colonies, 
■397*  Throve  by  thediforder  and  injtilliceof  the  European  govern- 
ments, J98;  Have  contributed  toaugment  the  induftry  of  al!  the 
countries  of  Europe,  401.  Exclufive  privileges  of  trade,  a  dead 
weight  upon  all  ihefe  exertions  both  in  Europe  and  America,  403. 
Have  in  general-been  a  fource  of  expence  inftead  of  revenue  to  their 
mother  countries,  405.  Have  only  benefited  their  moiher  coun- 
tries by  the  eYClufive  trade  carried  on  with  them,  406.  Confe- 
qu'ences  df  the  navigation  rA,  409.  The  advantage  of  the  colony 
trade  to  Britain  eilimated,  417.  A  gradual  relaxation  of  the  ex- 
clufive commerc:e  rec*>mTnended,  426.  Events  which  hjve  pre- 
vented Britain  fr6ittl'tnfibly  feeling  the  lofs  of  the  colony  trade,  427, 
The  efFedts  of  the  colony  trade,  and  the  monopoly  of  that  trade,' 
diAingui(hed,  429.  -To  maintain  ja  monopoly,  the  principal  ^nd  of 
thedominion  Great  Britain  affumes  ovenhe  colonies,  441.  Amount 

:  of  "the  ordinary  peace  ((tablifhment  of,  ih'd.  The  two  late  wars 
Britain  fuliained,  colony  wars,  to  fupport  a  monopoly,  442.  Two 
modes  by  which  tii.ey  might  be  taxed,  446.  Their  afl'-mlilies  not 
likely  to  lax  thenv,  iiiJ.  Taxes  by  parliamentary  requilition,  as 
little  likely  to  be  raifed,  448.  Reprefentatives  of,  might  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Britiih  parliament  with  good  effert,  453.  Anfwerto 
objeAions  againit  American  repreft^ntacion,  456.  i'he  inteiffl  of 
the  confumer  in  Britain,  facrificed  lo  that  of  the  producer,  in  raifing 
an  empire  in  Ameiica,  517,  .  .     , 

'  Co/uf/il/us. 
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CtlumhMSf  the  motive  that  led  to  hit  difcoverjr  of  Aiurica,  ii.  349. 
Why  he  gave  the  name  of  Indies  to  the  iflandi  he  difcovcred,  ^^, 
His  triumphal  exhibition  of  their  produAions»  353. 

Columtlla,  his  inftruAion  for  fencing  a  kitchen«garden,  i.  S38.  ,  Ad- 
vifes  the  planting  of  vine/arda.  239. 

Comm$rte,  the  different  comoion  ftandards  or  mediuma  made  nfe  of  to 
facilitate  the  exchange  of  commodities,  in  the  early  ftagea  of,  i.  34. 
Origin  of  money«  3;.    Definition  of  the  term  valmt,  42. 

■■  ■■  Treaties  of,  tboagh  advantageous  to  the  jnerchants  aad  ma> 
■uiadarers  of  the  favoured  country,  neceflarily  difadvabtageooa  to 
tho(e  of  the  favouring  country,  ii.  324.  Tranflation  of  theooih- 
nercial  treaty  between  Eneland  and  Portagal  concluded  in  170^, 
by  Mr.  Methuen,  32c.  Reftraints  laid  upon  the  European  coloniea 
in  America,  37$.  The  prefent  fpleodour  of  the  mercantile  fyftem, 
owing  to  thedifcovery  and  colonization  of  America,  459.  Review 
of  the  plan  by  which  it  propofes  to  enrich  a  country,  485.  The 
intereft  of  the  confumer  conftantly  facrificed  to  that  of  the  pio- 
duccr»  515.  See  Agrituhurtt  B*Hks^  Capitalt  MamufaSmrUt  Mtr- 
tioMt,  MoMjt  Sttckt  Trade,  &C. 

Comauditits,  the  barter  of,  infuficient  for  the  mutual  fupply  of  the 
wants  of  mankind,  i.  33.  Meuls  found  to  be  the  beft  medium  to 
facilitate  the  exchange  of,  35.  Labour  an  invariable  ftaadard  for 
the  value  of,  48.  Real  and  nominal  pricei  ufj  tdiftinguilhed*  49. 
The  component  partsof  the  prices  of,  explained  and  illuftrated,7;. 
The  natural,  and  market  prices  of,  diilinguiihed,  and  how  regu- 
lated, 82.  The  ordinary  proportion  between  the  value  of  any  two 
commodities,  not  necelTarily  the  fame  as  between  the  quantities  of 
them  commonly  in  the  market,  331.  The  price  of  rode  produce, 
how  afie^ed  by  the  advance  of  wealth  and  improvement,  340. 

»  Foreign,    are  primarily  pnrchafed  with  the  produce  of 

domeftic  indufiry,  ii.  61.  When  advantageoufly  exported  in  a 
rude  ftate,  even  by  a  foreign  capital,  79.  The  quantity  of,  in  every 

.  country,  naturally  regulated  by  the  demand,  148.  Wealth  in 
goods,  and  in  money,  compared,  153.  Exportation  of*  to  a 
proper  market,  always  attended  with  more  profit  than  that  «f  gdd 
and  filver,  161.  The  natural  advantages  of  countries  in  particular 
productions,  fometimes  not  poffible  to  ftruggle  againft,  18;. 

C»mpamj,  mercantile,  incapable  of  confulting  their  true  inierells  when 
they  become  fovereigns,  ii.  479.  An  exclafive  company,  a  public 
nuifance,  48J. 

. Trading,  how  firft  formed,  iii.  109.    Regulated,  and  joint 

Aock  companies,  diftlnguilhed,  ibiJ.  1 1  o.  Regulated  companies  In 
Great  Britain,  fpecified,  1 11 .  Are  nfelefs,  1 13.  The  conftant  view 
of  fuch  companies,  115,  Forts  and  garrifons,  why  never  main- 
tained by  regulated  companies,  116.  The  nature  of  joint  ftock 
companies  explained,  122.  143.  A  monopoly  neceflary  to  enable 
a  joint  ftock  company  to  carry  on  a  foreign  trade,  144.  What  kind 
of  joint  flock  companies  need  no  exdufive  privileges,  146.  Joint 
ftockcoinpanies,whywelladaptedtothetradeofbankiog,  146.  The 

trade 
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tMdc  of  infiirance  nay  be  carried  m  faccefifdly  byaftock  eonptnjr* 
147.  Alfo  inland  navigationt,  and  the  fupply  of  water  to  a  great 
ciiy*  iM.  Ill  fuccefs  of  joint  ftock  comfNiniet  in  other  under- 
takings, 149. 

Comp:ttiti$»,  the  effied  of,  in  the  parchafe  of  commoditiea,  u  84. 
Among  the  vender*,  86.133.  c  '      sjfi4**<  «f<^i 

CnttrJatt  in  France,  iti  objed,  iii.  220. 

CoMirt/i,  American,  its  ftrength  owing  to  the  important  cbaraAeri  it 
confers  on  the  members  of  it,  ii.  454. 

Convtrfitm  price,  in  the  payment  of  rents  in  Scotland,  explained, 
i.  284. 

C0ff*r,  the  ftandard  meafore  of  value  among  the  ancient  Romaasa 
;  i.  57.    Is  no  legal  tender  in  England,  59. 

C#ff ,  the  largeft  quadruped  on  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo,  deicribed, 
ii.  3C0.  ^     • 

C^rm,  the  raifing  of,  in  dlfferentcountries,  not  fubjefk  to  the  fame  de- 
gree of  rivalihip  as  mannfadures,  i.  11.  Is  the  beft  ftandard  for 
referved  rcncs^  gi .  The  price  of,  how  regulated,  53.  The  price 
of,  the  beft  ftandard  for  comparing  the  different  values  of  particular 
commodities  at  different  times  and  places,  56.  The  three  com- 
ponent parts  in  the  price  of,  75.  Is  dearer  in  Scotland  than  ia 
England,  1 14.  Its  valoe  compared  with  that  of  butchers  meat,  in 
the  difierent  periods  of  agriculture,  230.  236.  Compared  with 
filvtr,  277.  CircofflftaDces  Mf  i  hiftorical  view  of  tbe  prices  ot> 
^orn,  that  have  miiled  writers  in  tieatitig  of  the  value  of  filver  at 
different;  periods,  284.  Is  always  a  more  accurate  meafare  of 
value,  than  any  ether  commodity,  293.  Why  dearer  in  great 
tewAs  than  in  the  country,  297.  Why  dearer  in  feme  rich  com- 
mcytial  countrics^as  Holland  and  Genoa,  298.  Rofe  in  its  nominal 
price  on  the  dilcovery  of  the  American  mines,  300.  And  in  con- 
.  fcfquence  of  the  civil  war  under  king  Charles  I.  302.  And  in  con- 
fer uence  of  the  boi^ty  on  the  exportiition  of,  303.  Tendency  of 
the  bounty  exaauned,  307.  Chronological  table  of  the  prices 
of,  398. 

•— •  The  leaft  profitable  article  of  growth  in  the  Britifli  Weft  Indian 
colonies,  if.  89.  The  reftraints  formerly  laid  upon  the  trade  of, 
unfavourable  to  the  culcivation  of  land,  98.  The  free  imftortation 
of,  could  little  zffe&.  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain,  189.  The  po- 
licy of  the  bounty  on  the  exportation  of,  examined,  263.  The 
reduftion  in  the  pricfc  of  corn,  not  produced  by  the  bounty, 
264.  Tillage  not  encouraged  by  the  bounty,  267.  The  money 
price  of,  regulates  that  of  all  other  home-made  commodities,  268. 
lilttftration,  271.  Ill  effedU  of  the  bounty,  274.  Motives  of  the 
country  gentlemen  in  granting  the  bounty,  27'  -.  The  natural  value 
of  corn  not  to  he  altered  by  altering  the  mo  ey  price,  278.  The 
four  feveral  branches  of  the  corn  trade  fpecified,  291 .  The  inland 
dealer,  for  his  own  intereft,  will  not  raife  the  price  of  corn  higher 
than  the  fcafcity.  of  the  feafon  requires,  Hid.  Corn  a  commculity 
. ;   ,.  .  the 
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i  .^tfir  Ivaft  lublc  to  be  m«nopo)iced,  293.  The  inland  deileri  iiittt^n 

)  :  too  amncrouf  and  dii'pcrka  to  form  a  general  conbiaaiion,  994. 

<  •  O«ar(ii»ocverartificial«  bui  when  govefnmeociiKerferes  ioiproj^arfy 

to  prevent  them,  29^.     I'hc  freeviom  of  the  corn  trade,  file  bt ft 

.  icciirity  againft  a  famine,  297.    Old  Kngtifh  ftaiote  to  prohibit  the  > 
corn  trade,  ^9^8.  Conrequencrs  of  farmers  being  forced  ta  beoonie 
corn  dealers,  3C0.     'Ihc  ufe  of  corn  dealers  to  the  farmers,  30;. 

;  The  prohibitorjr  ftatute  againft  the  corn  trade  foftened,  306.    fiut- 
itill  under  the  influence  of  )H>puIar  prejudices,  507.     The  average 

,  iquaaitity  of  eorn  imperii  andexitorted,  competed  with  the  con- 
sumption and  annual  produce,  309.    Tendency  «f  a  fiee  importa- 

,  lion  of  oerii,  911.     ^|1ie  home  tnariiet  (he  m  11  !mportiint'on^for> 
corn,  iSiJ.     Duties  payable  on  .the  importation  of  grain,  -  before 

,  t'jiGed.  Xll.  312,  Ais/f.  The  impropriety  of  the  ftaiuiezz  Car'  U\ 
lor  regalating  the  importation  of  wheat,  confefTed  by  the  fufpeniion 
of  its  execution,  by  temporary  IVatutes,  313.    The  home  market^ 

•  indireAly  fapplied.  by  the  exportation  of  corn,  i^i^.«  Ho«r  a  liberal 
iyftesB  of  free  exportation  and  importation, among  all  nations,  would 

•  ctperate^  316.    The  laws  concerning  corn,  fimilar  to  thofe'relatiitg 
.  to  religion,  318    The  home  market  fupplied  by  the  carrying  trade, 

i&iJ.    The  fyAcm  of  laws  connr^tcd  with  the  cftablilhment  of  the 

boHflty,  nndeferviiig  of  praife,  319.    Remarks  on.the  ftatote  13 

Geo.  111.  921.  '' 

Cerpvrattoiu,  tendency  of  the  exdulhrc  privileges  off  on  trade,  i.  93. 

184.     By  what  authority  eroded,    191.    The  advantagea  tor- 

porationi  derive  from  the  furrounding  country,  193.     Checltthe 

operations  of  competition,  198.    Their  internal  regulations,  cotA* 

binations  againft  the  public,  200.     Are  injurious,  eveb  Mf^he 

'  members  of  them,  201.  The  (aws  of,  obftru^  the  free  circulaitittn 

.  of  labour,.from  one  employment  to  another,  211.  '< 

fc.1    ■     I  ■   The  origin  of,  ii.  103.    Are  exeihpted  by  their  prt^< 

leges  from  the  power  of  the  feudal  barons,  loi^;  'The  European 

.  £«ft  India  companies  diiiidvantageous  to  theeafterncominerce,i7^. 

The  exdufive  privileges  of  corporations  ought  to  be  dettroyed,  205. 

Gfiftagin,  in  Scotland,  tireir  fituation  defcribed,  i^  179.     Are  cheapr* 

.-snanufaAurers  of  ftockings,  181.  The  diminotion  of<  in  England, 

confidered,  354,  .,.,..  *    .„ 

Cttuard,  chara4lerof,  iii.  19a.  d  f^^^^ry-s^i'b^i  i-^^  \Am  L,^^i^  ^-^ 
Qridit.    ^tt  Papir-mttHty,     :"ii."   <    -  s   ■.ht  liu  x*« ';'-•'>''  ^si^!-^ 'f-'* 
i^ruzadfa  to  the  Holy  Land,  favourable  to  therevival  of  CDAiitierce, 

ii.  iti. 
(^nrrtncj  oi  ftatcs,  remarks  on,  ii.  219.  ^^>  ■'^v^  ■•^nwiir-     '*?^-n>:j 
Cvjiemt,  the  motives  and  tendency  of  drawbicksi  froin  the  ditties 
of,  ii.  252.     Ihc  revenue  of  the  cuAoms  increalisd  by  draw* 
■  backs,  t^g. '  r>  ■.;•  \  ^f.:-  vci  oi;^^'a  ^^^^^  t» 

■?  Occafion  of  iirft  impofing  the  du.ies  of,  iii.  109.  Origirt  of 

thofe  doiiei,  345.     Three  ancient  branches  of,  346.     Drawbacks 
pf,  348.    Are  regulated  According  to  the  nercaotile  f^'ftemt  349. 
,,j  Frauua 
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Frittdi  praflifed  to  obtain  drawbadci  and  boontiM,  3^6.  Th* 
dutict  of,  in  many  inftancct  uncertain,  352.  Jmprov«a(ieDC 
•f,  Aiggefted,  353.  Compatation  of  the  cxpcactof  coUcCUng 
iheni,  376.  _  ,  .,, 

•  •       ^  ■     -    -^  :'    ■         D  _  ''  ''    ^  ■  ^  ■    .ii."  i--..iv    '^ 

l)aiiy,  the  bafiaefs  of,,  generally  carried  on  as  a  rave-atl*  !.  3^^. 

Circumflencet  which  impede  or  promote  the  attention  to  it,  356. 

Englilh  and  Scotch  dairies,  3^7. 
Ddkait,  the  navigation  of  that  river  why  of  little  uk  to  the  interior 

parrs  of  the  country  from  whence  it  flows,  i.  3a. 
Davtnantt  Dr.  his  objeflions  to  the  transferring  the  datics  on  beer 

to  the  malt,  confidered,  iii.  367. 
Dtarths,  never  caafed  by  cembinationa  among  the  dealers  in  corn, 

bat  by  fome  general  caJamity,  ii.  295.     The  free  exercife  of  the 

corn   trade  the  beft  palliative  againft  the  incortvenien^ea  of  « 
■  dearth,  306.    Corn  dealers  the  beft  friends  to  the  people  at  fach 

feafons,  308. 
DtbtSt  poblic,  the  origin  of,  traced,  iii.  397.    Are  accelerated  by  the 

expencea  attending  war,  299.    Account  of  the  unfunded  debt  of 

Great  Britain,  403.     The  funded  debt,  404.     Aggregate  and 


general  funds,  ao8<  Sinking  fund,  41O.  418.  Annuities  for  terms 
of  years,  and  for  lives,  411.  The  redudlion  of,  during  peace, 
bears  no  proportion  to  its  accamulation  during  war,  420.  The 
plea  of  the  iniereft  being  no  burden  to  the  nation,  confidered,  428* 
Are  feldom  fairly  paid  when  accumulated  to  a  certain  degree, 
434.  Might  eafily  be  difcharged,  by  extending  the  firitifh  fyftem 
of  taxation  over  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  441 .  Ireland 
and  America  ought  to  contribute  to  difcharge  the  public  debts  of 
Britain,  459. 

Dtcitr,  Sir  Matthew,  his  obfervation  on  the  accamulation  of  taxds, 
iii.  337.  bii$  propofal  for  transferring  all  taxes  to  the  confumer, 
by  annual  payments,  confidered,  342. 

DimoMJt  though  the  increafe  of,  may  at  firil  raife  the  price  of  goods» 
it  never  fails  to  reduce  it  afterward,  iii.   134. 

Denmarkt  account  of  the  fettlements  of,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  ii.  367. 

Diamonds,  the  mines  of,  not  always  worth  working  for,  i.  270. 

Di/dpJtm,  the  great  importance  of,  in  war,  iii.  59.  Inftances, 
61,  &c. 

tiivtrfioHs,  public,  their  political  ufe,  iii.  206. 

Vtmingo,  St.  miftaken  by  Cokmbus  for  a  part  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  ii. 
349.  Its  principal  produ^ions,  350.  The  natives  foon  ftripped 
of  all  their  gold,  3^3.  Hiftorical  view  of  the  French  colony 
there,  369. 

Doom/Jay  book,  the  intention  of  that  compilation,  iii.  270. 

Dorians,  ancient,  where  the  colonies  of,  lettled,  ii.  343. 

Dramatic  exhibitions,  the  political  ufe  of,  iii.  206. 
Y^L.  III.  I  i  Dranubachi 
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i^ravibach,  in  commerce,  explained,  ii.  174.    The  mot'iTei  to,  and 

,  tendency  of,  explained,  ii.  252.  On  winei,  currants,  and  wrought 
filks,  253.  On  tobacco  and  fugar,  254.  On  wines,  particularly 
conlidered,  255.  Were  originally  granted  to  encourage  the  car- 
rying trade,  258.  The  revenue  of  the  cuftoms  increafed  by  them« 
259.     Drawbacks  allowed  in  favour  of  the  colonies,  389. 

Drugs,  regulations  of  their  imporution  and  exportation,  ii.  508. 

Drunktnne/s,  the  motive  to  this  vice  enquired  into,  ii.  242. 

Duith,  their  fettlements  in  America  flow  in  improvement  becaufe  un- 
der the  government  of  an  exdulive  company,  ii.  367.  Their  Eail 
Jndi^  trade  checked  by  monopoly,  469.  Mcafuren  taken  by^  t« 
fecure  the  monopoly  of  the  fpice  trade,  476.     Sec  Holland. 
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Eaft  India,  reprcrertation  ofthe  miferablc  Hate  of  the  provinces  of, 
under  (he  Engliih  governmert  there,  i.  no.  Hillorical  view  of 
the  European  trade  with  thofc  countries,  319.      Rice  countries 

'  more  populoos  and  rich  than  corn  countries,  321.  The  real  price 
of  labour  lower  in  China  and  indolUn,  than  in  the  greater  pare 
of  Europe,  322.  Gold  and  fil /er  the  moll  profitable  commodities' 
to  carry  thither,  323.  The  proportional  value  of  gold  to  filver, 
how  rated  there,  330. 

*i  ■  great  extenfion  of  foreign  commerce  by  the  difcovery  of  a 

pafH'geto,  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ii.  170.  Hiftorical  re« 
view  of  the  intercourCe  with,  171.  EiFtA  of  the  annual  exportation 
of  filver  to,  from  Europe,  172.  The  trade  with,  chiefly  carried  on 
by  exclufive  companies,  467.    Tendency  of  their  monopolies,  468. 

•^ — —  Company,  a  monopoly  againft  the  very  nation  in  which  it 
is  ereAed,  ii.  467.  The  operation  of  fuch  a  company  in  a  poor, 
and  in  a  rich  country,  compared,  469.  That  country  whofe  ca- 
pital is  not  large  enough  to  tend,  to  fuch  a  diflant  trade  ought  not 
to  engage  in  it,  473.  The  mercantile  habits  of  trading  compa- 
nies render  them  incapable  of  confulting  their  true  interefls  when 
they  become  fovereigns,  479.  The  genius  of  the  adminiftration 
of  the  Englifli  company,  480.  Subordinate  praAices  of  their 
agents  and  clerks,  481.  The  bad  conduct  of  agents  in  India 
owing  to  their  fituation,  484.  Such  an  excluflve  company  a 
nuifance  in  every  refpcft,  485. 

— — brief  review  of  their  hiftory,  iii.  131,     Their  privileges 

invaded,  132.  A  rival  company. fotnaed,  133.  The  two  compa- 
nies united,  135.  Areinfe^ed  by  the  fpirit  of  war  andconquefl, 
136.  Agreements  between  the  company  and  government,  ibid. 
Interference  of  government  in  their  territorial  adminiflration,  139. 
And  in  the  dire^ion  at  home,  ibid.  Why  unfit  to  govern  a  great 
empire,  140.  Their  fovereign  and  commercial  charadlers  incom- 
patible, 245.  How  the  territorial  acquIiiUODs  ofj^  might  be  ren- 
aiered  a  fource  of  revenue,  462. 
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iJlnhurgh,  hi  prefent  (hare  of  trade  owing  to  the  removal  of  tht 
court  and  parliament,  ii.  1^. 

EducatiMt  the  principal  caufe  of  the  various  talents  obfervable  in 
diiFcrent  men,  i.  24. 

m  thofe  parts  of,  for  which  there  are  no  public  inHitution;, 

generally  the  beil  taught,  iii.  158.  In  univerfitlesa  view  of,  i6S. 
'  Of  travelling  for,  171.  Courfe  of,  in  the  republics  of  ancient 
Greece,  172.  In  ancient  Rome, /^/V.  The  ancient  teachers fuperior 
to  thofe  in  modern  times,  179.  Public  infticutions  injurious  to  good 
education,  1 80.  Inquiry  how  far  the  public  ought  to  attend  to  the 
education  of  the  people,  181.  The  different  opportunities  of  edu- 
cation in  the  different  ranks  of  the  people,  185.  I'he  advantages  of 
a  proper  attention  in  the  ftate  to  the  education  of  the  people,  191. 

E^ypty  the  firft  country  in  which  agriculture  and  manufadures  ap- 
pear  to  have  been  cultivated,  i.  30.  Agriculture  was  greatly 
favoured  there,  iii.  32.  Was  long  the  granary  of  the  Rumaa 
empire,  35. 

SjtSmtnt,  adion  of,  in  England,  when  invented,  and  Its  operation, 
ii.  93-  . 

Employments,  the  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  the  different  kinds 
of,  in  the  fame  neighbourhood,  continually  tend  to  equalicy,  i.  151. 
The  differences  or  inequalities  among,  fpecified,  i;2.  The  con- 
ftancy  or  precarioufnefs  of,  influences  the  rate  of  wages,  157. 

England,  the  dates  of  its  feveral  fpecies  of  coinage,  filver,  gold,  and 
copper,  i.  58.  Why  labour  is  cheaper  there,  than  in  North  Ame- 
rica, 105.  Therateof  population  in  both  countries  compared,  ic6. 

»  the  produce  and  labour  of,  have  gradually  increafed  from 

the  earlieft  accounts  in  hiflory,  while  writers  are  reprefenting  the 
country  as  rapidly  declining,  ii.  24.  Enumeration  of  obltruC'* 
tions  and  calamities  which  the  profperity  of  the  country  has  fur- 
mounted,  25.  Circumftances  that  favour  commerce  and  manu« 
fadures,  133;  Laws  in  favour  of  agriculture,  134.  Why  formerly 
.  unable  to  carry  on  foreign  wars  of  long  duration,  165.  Why  the 
commerce  with  France  has  been  fubje^ed  to  fo  many  dii'courage- 
ments,  247.  Foundation  of  the  enmity  between  thefe  countries, 
249.  Tranflation  of  the  commercial  treaty  concluded  in  1703, 
with  Portugal,  325.  Inquiry  into  the  value  of  the  trade  with  Por- 
tugal, 328.  Might  procure  gold  without  the  Portugal  trade,  329. 
Confequencesofiecuringthecolony  trade  by  the  navigation  ad,  409. 

T.ngrojjing.     See  Forejlalling. 

Eniaih,  the  law  of,  prevents  the  diviflon  of  land  by  alienation,  ii.  82. 
Intention  of,  84. 

Europe,  general  review  of  the  feveral  nations  of,  as  to  their  improve- 
ment fmce  the  difcovery  of  America,  i.  316.  The  two  richcft 
countries  in,  enjoy  the  greateft  fharesof  the  carrying  trade,  ii.  69. 
Inquiry  into  the  advantages  derived  by,  from  the  difcovery  and 
colonization  of  America,  400.  The  particular  advantages  de- 
rived by  each .  colonizing  country,  40  f.  And  by  others  which 
Jiave  no  colgnies,  460. 
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ijttisage,  tlif  opMitiM  of,  ia  the  commercial  interconrfeof  difWnl 
coaniriei,  ii.  144.  The  courfeof,  an  anccruin  critcrioa  of  tht 
balance  oftrade  Dcttveen  two  countriM,  313.  1$  generally  in  finronr 
of  thofe  countriei  which  pay  in  baolc  nonejr,  againft  thoTe  which 
pay  In  oonnoa  corrency,  214. 

Mxci^,  the  principal  objeAs  of,  iii.  345.  The  datiei  of,  more  cleu 
and  diftinA  than  the c^Aoma*  35a.  Afhdt  only  a  fcW  articlei  of 
the  moft  general  confumption,  jct.  The  excife  fcheme  of  Sit 
Robert  wialpole  defendeo,  3  j8.  The  excife  a|>on  home-made  ler< 
mented  and  ipirituoui  liquori,  the  moft  produAive,  360.  Expencc 
of  levying  excife  dntiei  computed,  375.  The  lawiof,  more  vexa- 
tioui  than  thofe  of  the  coftomt,  380. 

Ixtrct/t,  military,  alteration  in,  produced  by  the  invention  of  fire* 
arms,  iii.  57. 

Exftncut  private,  how  they  influence  the  national  capital,  ii.  a8.  Tht 
advantue  of  beftowing  them  on  durable  commoditlei,  30. 

Bxptrt  trade,  the  principles  of,  explained,  ii.  67.  Whon  rode  pro- 
duce may  be  advantageoufly  exported ,  even  by  a  foreign  capital,  79. 
Why  encouraged  by  European  nations,  ii.  173.  By  what  means 
promoted,  174.  The  motives  to,  and  tendency  of,  drawbacks 
of  duties,  tea.  The  grant  of  bounties  on,  confidered,  t6i*  Ex-> 
portatioo  of  the  materials  of  manufaAures,  revievr  of  the  reftraints 
and  prohibitions  of,  ii.  494. 


faitht  articles  of,  how  regulated  by  the  civil  magiftrate,  iii.  208. 

Families  (tldotii  remain  on  large  eftates  for  many  generations  in  com- 
mercial countries,  ii,  129. 

Famine,    See  Dearth, 

Far0ierj  9f  land,  the  feveral  articles  that  compofe  their  gain,  diftin- 
guiihed,  }.  80.  Require  more  knowledge  and  experience  than  the 
generality  of  manufaAurers,  196.  In  what  their  capitals confift,  413. 

■II  the  great  quantity  of  produAive  labour  put  into  motion  by 

their  capitals,  ii.  52.  Artificert  neceflary  to  them,  77.  Their 
fitnation  better  in  England  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  93. 
-  Labour  under  great  difadvantages  every  where,  97.  Origin  of  long 
leafes  of  forms,  128.  Are  adafs  of  men  leaft  fubjeA  to  the 
wretched.fpirit  of  monopoly,  191.  Were  forced,  by  old  ftatutes, 
to  become  the  only  dealers  in  corn,  300.  Could  not  fell  corn 
cheaper  than  any  other  corn  merchant,  501.  Could  feldomiell  itfo 
fJieap,  302.  The  culture  of  land  obftruAed  by  this  divifion  of 
their  capitals,  304.    The  ufit  of  corn  dealers  to  the  farmers,  305. 

y  '  how  they  contribute  to  the  annual  produAion  of  the  land,  ac- 
cording to  the  French  ggricnitnral  fyftem  of  political  cBConOtny, 
fii.  4.    ' 

y    '■■  I     of  the  public  revenue,  iheir  charaAer,  iii.  387.  416.     " 

Feudal  government,  miferable  fiate  of  the  oceq>iers  of  land  ander, 
U.  7.  Tni9  9p4  intcreft  of  money  andcr,  ^   feudal  chiefs,  their 
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mtr,  82.  SlavM,  their  fitoatioa,  87.  Tenarta  of  land,  90. 
Taxation,  96.  Original  poverty  and  (ervlle  ftateof  (he  tradtfoMn 
in  towns,  100.  Immunities  fcldom  granted  bat  for  valaabl*  eon- 
fidcratioas,  101.  Origin  of  free  borghs,  los.  The  power  of 
the  barons  redaced  by  municipal  privileges,  105.  The  caufe 
and  eficA  of  ancient  hofpiulity,  1 19.  Bxtenfiv*  power  of  the 
ancient  barons,  121.  Was  not  eftabliflied  in  England  until  the 
Norman  conqueft,  123.  Was  filently  fabvtrtcd  by  nanufaAorcs 
and  commerce,  125. 

Ftiufal  wars,  how  fupported,  iii.  49.  Miliury  exercifes  not  well 
attended  to,  under,  52.  Standing  armies  gradually  introduced  to 
fnpply  the  place  of  the  feudal  militia,  66.  Account  of  the  cafuaN 
des  or  taxes  under,  314.  Revenues  under,  how  enjoyed  by  the  great 
landholders,  391:. 

Fisrt,  public,  in  Scotland,  the  nature  of  the  inftitution  explained, 
i.  284. 

F$$us  for  the  renewal  of  leaics,  the  aotive  for  exaAing  then,  and 
their  tendency,  iii.  26^. 

firium$,  alteration  in  the  art  of  war,  efieAed  by  the  invention  of, 
*!^'  57*71*  The  invention  of,  favourable  to  the  extcnfion  of  civi- 
lization, 72. 

Fijbf  the  component  parts  of  the  price  of,  explained,  i.  77.  The 
nultiplication  of,  at  market,  by  human  induftry,  both  limited  and 
uncertain,  i.  370.  How  an  increafe  of  demand  raifes  the  price  of 
fiih,  371. 

Fijbiritt,  obfervations  on  the  tonnage  bounties  granted  to,  ii.  281* 
To  the  herring  fifliery,  28a.  The  boat  fifliery  ruined  by  this 
bounty,  285. 

FUrndtrst  the  ancient  commercial  prolperity  of,  perpetuated  by  the 
folid  improvements  of  agriculture,  li.  I37> 

FlaXt  the  component  parts  of  the  price  of,  explained,  i.  76. 

Flutiuot4,  bilhop,  remarks  on  his  Chronicon  Pretiofum,  i.  285* 
289. 

FItur,  the  component  parts  of  the  price  of,  explained,  i.  76. 

F»»tl%  will  always  purchafe  as  mncn  labour  as  it  can  maintain  on  the 
foot,  i.  227.  Bread  and  butchers'  meat  compared,  230.  23$.  Is 
tneorinnal  fource  of  every  other  production,  257.  The  abundance 
of,  conftitotes  the  principal  part  of  the  richesof  the  world,  andgivea 
the  principal  value  to  many  other  kinds  of  riches,  272* 

Fort/tmlimg  and  engrcffing,  the  popular  fear  of,  like  the  fufpicions  of 
witchcraft,  ii.  309. 

FcrtJ,  when  neceflary  for  the  proteAion  of  commerce,  iii.  107. 

Franet,  fluCluations  in  thelegal  rate  of  interellfor  money  there,  during 
the  jsourfe  of  the  prefent  century,  i.  137.  Remarks  on  the  tqide 
and  riches  of,  138.  The  nature  of  apprenticeihips  there,  187* 
The  propriety  of  reftraining  the  planting  of  vineyards,  examined, 
i.  240.  Variations  in  the  price  of  grain  there,  282.  The 
money  price  of  labour  has  funk  gradually  with  the  money  price 
of  corn,  313.    Foandation  of  the  MiffiFippi  fcheme,  478. 

I  i  3  Frcmctt 
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Fr/inee,\\uU  trade  or  induftry  to  be  found  in  the  parlUment  t0#ntof, 
ii.  lo.  Defcription  of  the  daft  of  farmeri  cilled  metiyeri,  no. 
Lavvi  relating  to  the  tenure  of  land,  9;.  Services  formerly  exailed 
brfide  rent,  iiiJ.  The  taille,  what,  and  it\  opnatio-.i  in  check- 
ing the  cultivation  of  land,  ry6.  Origin  of  the  magiilratea  and 
councili  of  cities,  107.  No  direA  legal  encouragement  given  to 
agriculture,  ij$.  Ill  policy  of  M.  Colbert'i  commercial  regula- 
tions, 200.  French  goodi  heavily  taxed  in  Great  Britain,  209. 
The  commercial  intercourfe  between  France  and   Ensland  now  < 

'    chiefly  carried  on  by  fmugglers,  210.     The  policy  of  the  com- 

'    mercial  redraints  between  France  and  Britain   confidrred,  21 1. 
Sta'eof  the  coinage  there,  217.     Why  the  commerce  with  F,i,j» 
land  has  been  fubjcfled  to  difcouragementi,  247.     Founfia.."- 1  o*^ 
the  enmity  between  thefe  countries,   249.     Remarks  coflC'':'iir<> 
the  feignorage  on  coin,  335.  Standard  of  the  cold  col.i  there,  33L.. 
The  trade  ofthc  French  colonies,  how  regulated,  378  govern- 

ment of  the  colonies  conducted  with  moderation,  393.  i'he  fugar 
colonies  of,  better  governed  than  thofe  of  Britain,  394.  The  k.in|^- 
dom  of,  how  taxed,  449.  The  members  cf  the  league  fought  mora 
in  defence  of  theirown  importance,  than  for  any  other  caufe,  \^$. 

m  the  prefent  agricultural  fyllem  of  political  oeconomy  adopted 

by  philofophers  there,  defcribed,  iii.  4.  Under  what  direaion 
the  funds  for  the  repair  of  the  roads  are  placed,  101.  Ge- 
neral (late  of  the  roads,  102.  The  univerfities  badly  governed,  1 5;, 
Remarksonthcmanagementof  the  parliaments  of,  211.  Meafurei 
taken  in,  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  clergy,  220.  Account  of  the 
jnodeofrellifying  the  inequalities  of  the  predial  taille  in  the  gene- 
rality of  Montauban,  273.  The  perlbnal  taille  explained,  303. 
The  Inequalities  in,  how  remedied,  306.  How  theperfonal  taille 
difcourages  cultivation,  308.  The  Vingtieme,  311.  Stamp-duties 
and  thecontrole,  317.  520.  The  capitation  tax,  how  rated,  329. 
RpAraints  upon  the  interior  trade  of  the  country  by  the  local  variety 
of  the  revenue  laws,  383.  The  duties  on  tobacco  and  fait,  how 
levied,  388.  The  diffierent  fources  of  revenue  in,  389.  How  the 
financesof,  might  be  reformed,  390.  The  French  (yftem  of  tax- 
nation  compared  with  that  in  Britain,  391.  The  nature  of  tontinee 
explained,  413.     Eftimate  of  the  whole  national  debt  of,  414. 

/'rn'7«///y,  generally  a  predominating^  principlein  human  nature,  ii.  19. 

fuller's  earth,  the  exportation  of,  why  prohibited,  ii.  505. 

Funds,  Britilb,  brief  hillorical  vi  w  ot,  '.  .  •  -3.  Op  on  of,  po- 
litically confidered,  424.  T  ■  p-  .itce  of  funding  has  gradually 
enfeebled  every  (late  that  has  adopted  it,  431. 

/«r  trade,  the  firll  principles  of,  i«  253. 


^a:m,  Vafco  de,  the  firll  European  who  difcovered  a  naval  track  to 

t.;e  fiaft  Indies,  348.  ,   ,    ;   ,.      j    . 

Gardtningt 
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^ariltnhg,  the  ftim  from,  diftlnguifhed  into  the  component  part** 
i«  8i.     Not  a  prtv  uahle  eii)p!u;«r'  nt,  237. 

Cimt.     S«c  Slomts. 

GemrMi  fvnd,  in  d  ^  Britifh  fiurfncn,  rxplained.  ili.  408. 

Gtntm,  why  corn  i^  de«r  in  the  territory  of,  i.  29S 

CV^^tfiv,  the  trade  of,  Jouhled  in  Hfcecn  year*,  by  erc£)!n<;  l>«nki 
there,  i.  442.  Why  a  city  of  greater  trade  tinn  Edinburgh, 
ii.  I  a. 

C»lJ,  not  the  ilandard  of  value  in  England,  i  ^9.  Its  value  mfafurrd 
by  filver,  60.  Reformation  of  the  gold  com,  61.  Mint  price  of 
gold  in  England,  62.  The  working  the  mines  of,  m  Peru,  very 
unprofitable,  267.  Qjalities  for^hich  this  metal  is  valued,  269. 
The  proportionate  value  uf,  to  filver,  how  rated  b«  fire  and  after  the 
difcovery  of  the  American  mines,  ^^o.  Is  chc.ipcrin  the  Spanilh 
market  than  filver,  3  vi'  Great  quantities  of.  remitted  annually 
from  Portugal  to  England,  ii.  327.  Why  little  of  it  remains  ia 
England,  ^29.     Is  alwavs  to  be  had  for  its  value,  3  ..o. 

Cold  and  /ilvtr,  the  prices  of,  how  affefled  by  th  inctc-afe  of  the 
Quantity  of  the  metals,!.  294.  Are  commodities  that  naturally  feek 
tne  6eil  market,  295.  Arc  metals  of  the  lead  \  .ue  among  the 
poorcft  nations,  297.  The  increafe  in  the  quantiw  of,  by  means 
of  wealth  and  improvement,  has  no  tendency  to  dimn  ilh  their  value, 
299.  I'he  annual  confumption  of  thefe  metals  very  confiderable, 
324.  Annual  importation  of,  into  Spain  and  Portug  d,  32^.  Are 
not  likely  to  multiply  beyond  the  demand,  328.  The  iur;ihility  of, 
the  caufe  of  the  (leadinefs  of  their  price,  329.  On  what  circum- 
ftances  the  quantity  of,  in  every  particular  country,  de  vends,  372. 
The  low  value  of  thefe  metals  in  a  country,  no  evidence  ot  its 
wealth,  nor  their  hieh  value  of  its  poverty,  377. 

■  if  not  employed  at  home,  will  be  fent  abroad  notwithftanding 

allprohibitions,ii.  17.  The  reafon  why  European  nationsh.  velluciied 
to  accumulate  thefe  metals,  141.  Commercial  arguments  in  favour 
of  their  exportation,  142.  Thefe,  and  all  other  commodities,  are 
mutually  the  prices  of  each  other,  148.  The  quantity  of,  in 
tvcry  country,  regulated  by  the  effeflual  demand,  149.  Why  the 
prices  of  thefe  metals  do  not  fluduate  fo  much  as  hofe  cf  other 
commotitics,  i;o.  To  prcferve  a  due  quantity  of,  in  a  c  'untry, 
BO  proper  objeft  of  attention  for  the  government,  151  1  he  ac; 
cumulated  gold  and  filver  in  a  country  diltinguifhed  int  three 
parts,  158.  A  great  quantity  of  bullion  alternately  e.vpone  -I  and 
imported  for  the  purpofes  of  foreign  trade,  162.  Annual  amount 
of  thefe  metals  imported  into  Spain  and  Portugal,  163.  The  im- 
portation of,  not  the  principal  benefit  derived  from  foreign  trade, 
16-.  The  value  of,  hew  afFeded  by  the  difcovery  of  the  American 
mines,  168.  And  by  the  pafl4ge  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  the  Eall  Indies,  170.  EfFecl  of  the  annual  exportation  of  ii'ver 
to  thcEafl;  Indies,  172.  The  commercial  means  porlued  to  increafe 
the  quantity  of  thefe  metals  in  a  country,  173.  209.  Bullion  how 
Received  and  paid  ftt  the  bank  of  Amfterdam,  223.    At  what  prices, 
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^i^tNefi'  A  trading  coi|ii:rjr  without  mines,  Dot  likely  to  be  w. 
h  lulled  by  an  annual  exportation  of  thefc  oietali,  240.  The  vtluo 
of,  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  depreciated  by  reftraining  the  exporta- 
tion of  then),  271.  Are  not  iogporied  for  the  purpofes  of  plate  or 
coin,  but  for  foreign  trade,  331.  The  fearch  after  mines  of,  the 
moil  ruinous  of  aTl  projeds,  354.  Are  valuable,  becaufe  fcarce, 
and  difficult  to  be  procured,  35;. 

GergiaSf  evidence  of  the  wealth  he  acquired  by  teaching,  i.  208. 

Cfvernmenff  civil,  indi/pcnfably  neceiLry  for  the  fecurity  of  private 

Sroperty,  iii.  73.  Subordination  in  fociety  by  what  meaDs  intro* 
qced,  74.  Inequality  of  fortune  introduces  civil  government  for 
its  prefervation,  So.  The  adminillratirn  of  juilice,  a  fource  of  re- 
venue in  early  times.  81.  Why  government  ought  not  to  have  the 
management  of  turnpikes,  99.  Nor  of  other  public  works,  105. 
Want  of  pariimony  during  peace,  impofes  a  neceflity  of  contracting 
^ebts  to  carry  on  a  war,  399.  Mud  fupport  a  regular  adminidr^tion 
of  juftice  to  caufe  manutadures  aim  commerce  to  ilourilh,  400. 
Origin  of  a  national  debt,  401.  Piogieffion  of  public  debts,  407. 
War,  why  generally  agreeable  to  the  people,  417. 

Govfrnors,  political,  the  greateil  fpendthrifrs  in  fociety,  ii.  27. 

Crafes,  artificial,  tend  to  reduce  the  price  of  butchers'  meat,  i.  234, 

Graziers,  fubjeA  to  monopolies  obtained  by  manufad^urers  to  their 
prejudice,  ii.  506. 

Greece  thxtxgTi  trade  pronnoted  in  feveral  of  the  ancientftates  of,  iii.  36. 
Military  exercifes,  a  part  of  general  education,  52.  Soldiers  not 
a  dillind  profelEon  in,  53.  Courfe  of  education  in  the  republics 
of,  172.  The  morals  of  the  Greeks  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  Ro- 
mans, ibid.  Schools  of  the  philofophers  and  rhetoricians,  175. 
Law  no  fcience  among  the  Greeks,  176.  Courts  of  juftice,  177. 
The  martial  fpirit  of  the  people  how  fupported,  188. 

Greek  colonies,  how  dlRinguiihed  from  ^oman  colonies,  ii.  346, 
Rapid  progrefs  of  thefe  colonies,  360. 

Greek  language,  how  introducei}  as  a  part  of  univerfity  education, 
iii.  162.     Philofophy,  the  three  great  branches  of,  i<!i3. 

Ground  rents,  great  variations  of,  according  to  fituation,  iii.  281. 
Are  a  more  proper  fubjeft  of  taxation  than  houfes,  286. 

Cum  fenega,  revievv  of  the  regplations  impofed  on  the  trade  for, 
ii.  509. 

Gunpowdert  great  revolution  efFeAed  in  the  art  of  war  by  the  in- 
vention of,  iii.  57.  71.  This  invention  favourable  totheexten- 
fion  of  civilization,  72. 

^ujiavus  Vafa,  how  enabled  tp  cflabliih  the  reformation  io  Swedep^ 
iii.  223. 


^ari/eaiie  league,  caufes  that  rendered  it  formidable,  ii.  107.   Why 
ifo  veAige  remains  of  th^  wci^Uli  9f  (h?  ii^ns  towns,  136. 
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JffamiMfiht  agf o  of  tfae  bsok  of,  explained,  ii.  220.    Sources  of  tlie 
rcvenoe  of  that  city,  243.  246.    The  inhabiuots  of,  bow  taxed 
to  the  ftate,  298. 
1  Company,  fome  account  of,  iii.  112. 

Hearth  money,  why  aboliihed  in  Eneiand,  iii.  290. 
henry  VIU.  of  England,  prepares  the  way  for  the  reformation  bf 

(hutting  out  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  iii.  224. 
Herring  hafs  bounty,  remarks  on,  ii.  281.     Fraudulent  claims  of  the 
bounty,  284.   The  boat  fi(hery  the  mod  natural  and  profitable,  285. 
Accountof  the  Britifh  white-herring  filhery,  287.     Account  of  the 
buffci  Atted  out  in  Scotland,  the  amount  of  their  cargoes,  and  the 
bounties  on  them,  5 19. 
Hides,  the  produce  of  ru<fe  countries,  commonly  carried  to  a  dtf- 
tant  market,  i.  360.     Price  of,  in  England  three  centuries  ago, 
365.     Salted  hides  inferior  to  frcih  ones,  366.    The  price  of, 
how  afFeAed  by  circumftances  in  cultivated  and  in  uncultivated 
countries,  368. 
J^ifblanJt  of  Scotland,  interefling  remarks  on  the  population  of» 

1.  120.    Military  charafler  of  the  Highlanders,  iii.  6q. 
Hohbes,  Mr.  remarks  on  his  definition  of  wealth,  i.  4c. 
HegSf  circumdances  which  render  their  flelh  cheap  or  dear,  i.  354; 
'  floUanJt  obfervations  on  the  riches  and  trade  of  the  republic  of,  i.  1 39. 
Net  to  follow  Tome  bufinefs,  onfafliionable  there,  147.     Caufeof 
the  dearnefs  of  corn  there,  298. 
— -  ■    enjoys  the  greateft  Ihare  in  the  carryioff  trade  of  Europft 
ii.  69.    How  the  Dutch  were  excluded  from  being  the  carriers  to 
Great  Britain,  193.     Is  a  country  that  profpers  under  the  heavieft 
taxation,  199.     Account  of  the  bank  of  Amfterdam,  220.    This 
republic  derives  even  its  fubfiflenee  from  foreign  trade,  250. 
— '     ■    tax  paid  on  houfes  there,  iii.  289.    Account  of  the  tax  upon 
fucceflions,  313.     Stamp  duties,  316.     High  amount  of  taxes 
in,  340.  392.     Its  profpcrity  depends  on  the  republican  form  of 
government,  393. 
flonorariii  from  pupils  to  teachers  in  colleges,  tendency  of,  to  quickea 

their  diligence,  iii.  152. 
Ho/e^  in  the  tinje  of  Edward  IV.  how  made,  i.  389. 
Ho/pimiity,  ancient,  the  caufe  and  efFeA  of,  ii.  119.  iii.  39^. 
Hou/e,  different  acceptations  of  the  term  in  England,  and  fome  other 
countries,  i.  182.    Houfes  conftdrred  as  part  of  the  national  ftock, 
414.     Houfes  produce  no  revenue,  415. 
— —  the  rent  of,  diitinguiilted  into  two  parts,  iii.  z8o.    Operation 
of  a  tax  upon  houfe  rent,  payable  by  the  tenant,  281.     Houfe 
rent  the  befl   ted  of  the  tenant's  circumftances,  285.     Proper 
regulation  of  a  tax  on,  iiid.   How  taxed  in  Holland,  289.    Hearth 
money,  290.     Window  tax,  iiiJ. 
fiudfon^i  bay  company,  the  nature  of  their  eftablifhment  and  trade, 

iii.  126.    Their  profits  not  iTo  high  as  has  been  reported,  128. 
flutiters,  war  how  fupported  by  a  nation  of,  iii.  44.    Cannot  be  very 
oumeroQi,  46.    JNo  eltabli^ied  ^dminillratioa  of  juiUce  needful 

aucn^ 
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among  tliem,  72.   Age  the  fole  foundation  of  rank  and  precedency 

among,  75.     No  confiderable  inequality  of  fortune,  or  fubordina. 

tion  to  be  found  among  them,  76.    No  hereditary  honours  in  fuch 

a  fociety,  78. 
Hujbandmtn,  war  how  fupported  by  a  nation  of,  iii.  47. 
Hujbaniry,     See  JgricuUurt> 


I 

yamaiea^  the  returns  of  trade  from  that  ifland,  why  Irregular,  iii.  457. 

JdltHe/t  unfaihionable  in  Holland,  i.  147, 

Jfweli,     See  Stones, 

Jmpertathft,  why  reftraintt  have  been  impofed  on,  with  the  two  kinds 
of,  it.  173.  How  rellrained  to  fecure  a  monopoly  of  the  home- 
snarket  to  domeilic  induftry,  176.  The  true  policy  of  thefe  re- 
ilrainti  doubtful,  177.  The  free  importation  of  foreign  manufac- 
tures more  dangerous  than  that  of  raw  materials,  1 8;.  How  far  it 
may  be  proper  to  continue  the  fret  importation  of  certain  foreign 
goods,  199.  How  far  it  may  be  proper  to  reflore  the  free  import* 
ation  of  goods,  after  it  has  been  interrupted,  202.  Of  the  mk- 
terials  of  manufaflure,  review  of  the  legal  encouragements  given 
to,  466. 

JiiiitpeH<itnis,  the  principles  of  that  feA  explained,  iii.  201. 

Indies.     See  Eaft  and  Weft. 

Jndoftan,  the  feveral  clafles  of  people  there  kept  di(lin£t,  iii.  33. 
The  natives  of,  how  prevented  from  undertaking  long  fea  voy- 
age*. 34- 

Jndufiryt  the  different  kinds  of,  feldom  dealt  impartially  with  by  any 

nation,  i.  4.  The  fpecies  of,  frequently  local,  26.  Naturally 
fuited  to  the  demand,  87.  Is  increafed  by  the  liberal  reward  of 
labour,  124.  How  affected  by  feafons  of  plenty  and  fcarcity,  126. 
Is  more  advantageoufly  exerted  in  towns  than  in  the  country,  194., 
The  average  produce  of,  always  fuited  to  the  average  confumption, 
292.  Is  promoted  hy  the  circulation  of  paper  money,  438. 
Three  requifites  to  putting  induftry  in  motion,  450. 
^  how  the  general  charafler  of  nations  is  rilimated  by,  ii.  9.  And 

Jdlenefs,  the  proportion  between,  how  regulated,  1 2.  Is  employed 
for  fubfiilence,  before  it  extends  to  conveniences  and  luxury,  7;. 
Whether  the  general  induftry  of  a  fociety  is  promoted  by  commer- 
cial reftraints  on  importation,  177.  Private  intered  naturally  points 
to  that  employment  mod  advantageous  to  the  fociety,  178.  But 
without  intending  or  knowing  it,  181.  Lfgal  regulations  of 
private  induHry,  dangerous  afFumptions  of  power,  182.  Domet\ic 
induilry  ought  not  to  be  employed  on  what  can  be  purchafed  cheaper 
from  abroad,  183.  Of  the  fociety,  can  augment  only  in  propor- 
tion as  its  capital  augments,  184.  When  it  may  be  neceffary  to 
impofe  fome  burden  upon  foreign  induilry,  to  favour  that  at  home, 
102.    The  free  cxercife  of  induilry  ought  to  bt' allowed  to  311,205. 

The 
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The  natural  efTort  ofevery  individual  to  better  his  condition,  wIIT, 
if  unrellrained,  refult  in  the  profperity  of  the  fociety,  ^19. 

Infuranctf  from  fire,  and  Tea  rifkj,  the  nature  and  profits  of,  ex- 
amined, i.  16;.  The  trade  of  infurance  may  be  fuccef^fully  car- 
ried on  by  a  joint  Hock  company,  iii.  147,   148. 

Jntereji,  landed,  monicd,  and  trading,  diftinguifticd,  ii.  35. 

— for  the  ufe  of  money,  the  foundation  of  that  allowance  ex- 
plained, i.  79.  Hiflorical  view  of  the  alterations  of,  in  England, 
and  other  countries,  135.  Remarks  on  the  high  rates  of,  in  Ben- 
gal, 143.  And  in  China,  145.  May  be  raifed  by  flefedivc  laws, 
independent  on  the  influence  of  wealth  or  poverty,  ibid.  1'he  low- 
ed ordinary  rate  of,  mull  fomcwhat  more  than  compenfate  occa- 
fional  lofles,  146.  The  common  relative  proportion  between  in- 
tereil  and  mercantile  profits  inquired  into,   148. 

m  was  not  lowered  in   confequence  of  the  difcovery  of  the 

American  mines,  ii.  39.  How  the  legal  rate  of,  ought  to  be  fixed, 
43.  Confequences  of  its  being  fixed  too  high  or  too  low,  44. 
The  market  rate  of,  regulates  the  price  of  land,  45.  Whether  a 
proper  objedl  of  taxation,  iii.  294. 

Ireland,  why  never  likely  to  furnifh  cattle  to  the  prejudice  of  Great 
Britain,  ii.  187.  The  propofed  abfen tee  tax  there  con fidered,  iii. 
373.  Ought  in  jullice  to  contribute  toward  the  difcharge  of  the 
public  debt  of  Great  Britain,  459.  Expediency  of  a  union  with. 
Great  Britain,  460. 

1/ocratest  the  handfome  income  he  made  by  teaching,  i.  207. 

Jtaly,  the  only  great  country  in  Europe,  which  has  been  cultivated 
and  improved  in  every  part  by  means  of  its  foreign  commerce,  ii. 
135.     Was  originally  colonized  by  the  Dorians,  343. 

JurifdiSionSt  territorial,  did  not  originate  in  the  feudal  law,  ii.  122. 

Jujiice,  the  adminiftration  of,  a  duty  of  the  fovereign,  iii.  72.  In 
early  times  a  fource  of  revenue  to  him,  81.  The  making  jullice 
fublervient  to  the  revenue,  a  fource  of  great  abufes,  82.  Is  never 
adminillercd  gratis,  85.  The  whole  adminiflration  of,  but  an  in- 
confiderable  part  of  the  expence  of  government,  86.  How  the 
whole  expence  of  judice  might  be  defrayed  from  the  fees  of  court, 
ibid.  The  interference  of  thejurifdiftions  of  the  feveral  Englifh 
courts  of  law,  accounted  for,  88.  Law  language,  how  corrupted, 
90.  The  judicial  and  executive  power,  why  divided,  91.  By 
whom  the  expence  of  the  adminiitration  of,  ought  to  be  borne, 
338. 


K 

Kalin,  the  Swediih  traveller,  his  account  of  the  hufbandry  of  the 

Britifh  colonies  in  North  America,  i.  319. 
Kelp,  a  rent  demanded  for  the  rocks  on  which  it  grows,  1.  224. 
King*  under  feudal  inditutions,  no  more  than  the  greateil  baron  in  the 

pation,ii.  122.  Wasuaabletoredrainthevioleaccof  hisbiirons.124. 

King, 
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Xj0f,  trcftfare  trove  an  imporunt  branch  of  revenae  to>  Hi.  396. 

Hit  fituatioB  bow  favourable  for  the  accumolating  treafure,  307. 

In  a  commercial  country,  naturally  (pendt  hii  revenue  in  luxuriei, 

Hid,    Is  hence  driven  to  call  upon  his  fubjefls  for  extraordinary 

aids,  398. 
Xin^,  Mr.  bis  account  of  the  average  price  of  wheat*  i.  306. 
iCifigt  aqd  their  ninifliErs,  the  gr^ateft  fpendthrifts  in  a  coontry, 

ii.  27. 


taleur,ihe  fond  which  originally  Aipplies  every  nation  with  its  annual 
confumption,  i.  i.  How  the  proportion  between  labour  and  con. 
fomptioo  is  regulated,  iiiJ.  The  different  kinds  of  indiiftry  feldom 
dealt  impartially  with  by  any  nation,  4.  The  divifion  of  labour 
confidcred,  6.  This  divifion  increafes  the  quantity  of  work,  11, 
Inftances  in  illuftration,  17.  From  what  principle  the  divifion  of 
labour  originates,  19.  Tne  divifibility  of,  governed  by  the  mar- 
ketfa6.  Labour  the  real  meafureof  the  exchangeable  value  of  comp 
nodities,  44.  DiiTerent  kinds  of,  not  eafily  eftimated  by  imme7 
diate  compariron,4s.  Is  compared  by  the  intermediate  ftandard  of 
nonej,  46.  Js  an  invariable  fiandard  for  the  value  of  commodi< 
ties,  48.  Has  a  real  and  a  nominal  price,  49.  The  quantity  of 
labour  employed  on  different  objects,  the  only  rule  for  exchanging 
them  in  the  rude  ftages  of  fociety,  70.  Difference  between  the 
wages  of  labour  and  profits  on  flock,  in  manufactures,  7;;.  The 
whole  labour  of  a  country  never  exerted.  Hi .  Is  in  every  inftance 
fttited  to  the  demand,  87.  The  efFe£l  of  extraordinary  calls  for,  89. 
The  deduftions  made  from  the  produce  of  labour  employed  upon 
land,  98.  Why  dearer  in  North  America  than  in  England,  105. 
Is  cheap  in  countries  that  are  flationary,  107.  The  demand  for, 
wouldcontinually  decreafe  in  a  declining  country^  109.  The  pro- 
vince of  Bengal  cited  as  an  inflance,  1 10.  Is  not  badly  paid  for 
in  Great  Britain,  1 1 1 .  An  increafing  demand  for,  favourable  to 
population,  i  a  i .  That  of  freemen  cheaper  to  the  employers  than 
thatof  flaves,  122.  The  money  price  of,  how  regulated,  130. 
Is  liberally  rewarded  in  new  colonies,  140.  Common  labour  and 
Ikilfullabourdiflinguifhed,  15^.  The  free  circulation  of,  from  one 
employment  to  another,  obflrudled  by  corporation  laws,  211.  The 
unequal  prices  of,  in  differeni;  places,  probably  owing  to  the  law  of 
fettlements,  218.  Can  always  procure  fubfifience  on  the  fpot 
where  it  is  purchafed,  227.  The  money  price  of,  in  different 
Countries,  how  governed,  297.     Is  fet  into  motion  by  flock  em- 

{>loyed  for  profit,  396.    The  divifion  of,  depends  on  the  accumu» 
ation  of  flock,  408.    Machines  to  facilitate  labour  advantageous 
to  fociety,  426. 
^  productive  and  unproduAive,  diftlnguifhed,  ii.  i.    Various 

orders  of  men  fpeciicdi  whofe  labour  a  tinpro^uftive,  3.    Unpro. 

diiC^iye 
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joAive  Ubouren  aU  maintained  by  revenae,  ^.  The  price  of,  how 
raifed  by  the  increafe  of  the  national  capital,  38.  Its  price, 
though  nominally  raifed,  may  continue  the  fame,  41.  Is  liberally 
rewarded  in  new  colonies,  358. 

Labour  of  artificers  and  manufadlurers,  never  adds  any  Taloe  to  th« 
whole  amonnt  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  land,  according  to  th« 
French  agricultural  fyftem  of  political  oeconomy,  iii.  9.  Thia 
do£lrine  mewn  to  be  erroneous,  23.  The  produfUve  powers  of 
labour,  how  to  be  improved,  25. 

tahourtn,  ufeful  and  produAive,  every  where  proportioned  to  the  ca* 
pital  ftock  on  which  they  are  employed,  i.  3.  Share  the  produce 
of  their  labour,  in  moil  cafes,  with  the  owners  of  the  flock  on  which 
they  are  employed,  74.  Their  wages  a  continued  fubjeA  of  contelt 
between  them  and  their  maftersfoo.  Are  feldom  fucccfsful  ict  their 
outrageous  combinations,  loi.  Thefufliciencyoftheirearaings,  a 
point  not  eafily  determined,  102.  Their  wages  fometimea  raifecf 
by  increafe  of  work,  103.  Their  demands  Tiiwitcd  by  the  funds 
deilined  for  payment,  104.  Are  continually  wanted  in  North  Ame- 
rica, 107.  Miferableconditionofthofe  in  China,  io3.  Are  noc 
ill  paid  in  Great  Britain,  1 1 1.  If  able  to  maintain  their  familiea 
Hi  dear  years,  they  mufl  be  at  their  eafe  io  plentiful  feafons,  1 1 2. 
A  proof  furnifhed  in  the  coinpldnts  of  their  luxury,  i  ig.  Why 
worfe  paid  than  artificers,  1^6.  Their  interefh  ilri£lly  connected 
with  the  interefts  of  the  fociety,  395.  Labour  the  only  fource  of 
their  revenue,  410.  EfFeAs  of  a  life  of  labour  on  the  underftand- 
ings  of  the  poor,  iii.  182. 

land,  the  demand  of  rent  for,  how  founded,  i.  74.  The  rent  paid, 
enters  into  the  price  of  the  greater  part  of  all  commodities,  75. 
Generally  produces  more  food  than  will  maintain  the  labour  ne-> 
ceflary  to  bring  it  to  market,  227.  Good  roads,  and  navigable 
canals,  equalize  difference  of  fituation,  228.  That  employed  ia 
railing  food  for  men  or  cattle*  regulates  the  rent  of  all  other  culti* 
vated  land,  237.  247.  Can  clothe  and  lodge  more  than  it  caa 
feed,  while  uncaltivated,  and  the  contrary,  when  improved,  252. 
The  culture  of  land  producing  food,  creates  a  demand  for  the  pro- 
duce of  other  lands,  272.  Produces  by  agriculture  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  vegetable,  than  of  animal  food,  293.  The  full  im- 
provement of,  requires  a  (lock  of  cattle  to*fupply  manure,  34^. 
Caufe  and  efttdof  the  diminution  of  cottagers,  354.  Signs  of  the 
land  being  completely  improved,  3^8.  The  whole  annual  pro- 
duce, or  the  price  of  it,  naturally  divides  itfelf  into  reoti  wages, 
and  profits  of  ftock,  394. 
— —  the  ufual  price  of,  depends  on  the  common  rate  of  intereft  for 
money,  ii.  44.  The  profits  of  cultivation  exaggerated  byproje^ors, 
71.  The  cultivation  of,  naturally  preferred  to  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, on  equal  terms,  76.  Artificers  necefTary  to  the  cultivation 
of,  77.  Was  all  appropriated,  though  not  cultivated,  by  the  tior- 
thern  deftrOyers  of  the  Roman  empire,  81 .  Origin  of  the  law  of 
primogeniture  under  the  feudal  gov^ernoient,  82.  Entails,  84. 
3  ^  Obitades 


INDEX.' 

Obftacirs  to  ihe  improvement  of  land  under  feudal  proprieton,  8^. 
Feudal  tenures,  90.  Feudal  taxation,  96.  'i'he  improvement  of 
land  clieckcd  in  France  by  the  taillr,  ibid.  Occupiers  of,  labour 
under  great  dif.idvantagej,  97.  Origin  of  long  leafes  of,  128. 
Small  proprietors,  the  bell  improvers  of,  131.  Small  purchafers  of, 
cannot  hope  to  raii'e  fortunes  by  cultivation,  132.  Tenures  of, in 
the  Britifh  Anirrican  colonies,  370. 
Land,  is  the  mi/lt  permanent  fource  oi  revenue,  iii.  24S.  The  rent 
of  a  whole  country,  not  equal  to  the  ordinary  levy  upon  the 
people,  249.  The  revenue  from,  proportioned,  not  to  the  rent, 
but  to  the  produce,  2^2  Rcaiuns  ior  felling  the  crown  lands,  2^3. 
The  land- tax  of  Great  Britain  confidered,  259.  An  improved  land, 
tax  fogyellcd,  264.  A  land-tax,  however  equally  rated  by  a  ge- 
,  rcral  lurvcy,  wiJi  foci  become  unequal,  272.  Tythcs  a  v^iy  un- 
equal tax,  274.     Tythcs  difcoura^^e  improvement,  275. 

LandholdtrSf  why  ficquetttly  inatientivc  to  their  own  particular  intc- 
reils,  i.  394.  l/ow  they  contribute  to  the  annual  production  of  the 
Jaod,  actoiding  to  the  French  agricuhuraHyfiem  of  political  oeco- 
nomy,  iii.  4.  Should  be  encouraged  to  cultivate  a  part  of  their 
own  land,  266.  -' 

Latin  language,  how  it  became  an  cfTential  part  of  univerfity  educa> 
tion,  iii.  ,161. 

Latu,  the  language  of,  how  corrupted,  iii.  90.  Did  not  improve 
into  a  fcience  in  ancient  Greece,  176.  Remarks  on  the  courts  of 
juHice  in  Greece  and  Rome,  177. 

Lanu,  Mr.  account  of  his  banking  fcheme  for  the  improvement  of 
Scotland,  i.  478. 

Laivyen,  why  amply  rewarded  for  their  labour,  i.  160.  Great 
amount  of  their  fees,  iiiik  8;. 

Lta/ei,  the  various  ufual  conditions  of,  ii.  264. 

Leathtr,  rellriflions  on  the  exportation  of  unmanufadlured,  ii.  506. 

l,t£iura  in  univerflties,  frequently  improper  for  indrudlion,  iii. 
156. 

Lcvityt  the  vices  of,  ruinous  to  the  common  people,  and  therefore 
feverely  cenfured  by  liicai,  iii.  203. 

Liberty,  three  duties  only  neccfTary  lor  a  fovereign  to  attend  to,  for 
fupporting  aiyflcm  of,  iii.  42. 

Lima,  computed  number  of  inhabitants  in  that  city,  ii.  363. 

Linen  manufailure,  narrow  policy  of  the  mafler  manufadlurers  in, 
ii.  487. 

Literature,  the  rewards  of,  reduced  by  competition,  i.  206.  Was 
more  profitable  in  ancient  Greece,  207.  The  cheapnefs  of  literary 
education  an  advanca[;e  to  the  public,  2C9. 

Leans  of  money,  the  nature  of,  aiulyfed,  ii.  35,  The  extenfive  ope- 
ration of,  36. 

Locke,  Mr-  remarks  on  his  opinion  of  the  difference  between  the 
market  and  mini  prices  of  filvttr  bullion,  i.  64.  Hisaccount  of  the 
caufe  of  lovvcrinjr  the  rates  of  intereft  for  money  examined,  ii.  39. 
His  dtAindion  beiwcen  money  and  moveable  gcods,  140. 

Lodgings, 
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Lctlgiiigh  cheaper  in  London*  than  in  any  other  capital  cit/  in  Ea« 

rope,  i.  182. 
Logict  the  origin  and  employment  of,  iii.  16;. 
Lotteries,  the  true  nature  of,  and  the  caufes  of  their  fuccefs,  explained, 

i.  164. 
Luck,  inftances  of  the  univerfal  reliance  mankind  have  on  it,  i.  164. 
Lutherans,  origin  and  principles  of  that  fc6l,  iii.  225. 
luxuries,  diilinguiihed  from  neceflaries,  iii.  331.     Operation  of  taxes 

on,  334.    The  good  and  bad  properties  of  taxes  on,  374. 


:      .■;::/,,;/■  ■■    m    ...      ..  ^  \:\; 

MareJon,  Philip  of,  the  fuperiority  that  difcipline  gave  bis  army  ovefl 

thofe  of  his  enemies,  iii.  61. 
Machines  for  facilitating  mechanical  operations,  how  invented  and  imy 

proved,  i.  14.     Are  advantageous  to  every  fociety,  426* 
Madder,  the  cultivation  of,  long  confined  to  Holland,  by  EngliH) 

tythes,  iii.  276. 
Madeira  wine,  how  introduced  into  North  America  and  Britain,  it» 

Malt,  reafons  for  transferring  the  duty  on  brewing  to,  iii.  363.    D^ 
ftillery,  how  to  prevent  fmuggling  in,  366. 

ManufaSlures,  the  great  advantage  reful ting  from  a  divifion  of  labour 
in,  i.  7.  Inftances  in  illudration,  17.  Why  profits  increafein  the 
higher  ftages  of,  76.  Of  what  parts  the  gains  of  manufacture* 
confifl,  80.  The  private  advantage  of  fecrecs  in  manufafluros,  91. 
Peculiar  advantages  of  foil  and  fituation,  ibid.  Monopolies,  92. 
,  Corporation  privileges,  93.  The  deduAions  made  from  labourem-. 
ployed  on  manufadtures,  99.  Inquiry  how  far  they  arc  afFeftcd  by  ' 
feafons  of  plenty  and  fcarcity,  128.  Are  not  fo  materially  affe^ed 
by  circumliances  in  the  country  where  they  are  carried  on,  as  in  the 
places  where  they  are  confumed,  129.  New  manvfa^ures  generally 
give  higher  wages  than  old  ones,  176.  Are  more  profitably  carried 
on  in  towns  than  in  the  open  country,  194.  £y  what  means  the 
prices  of,  are  reduced,  while  the  fociety  continues  improving,  384. 
Inflances  in  hard  ware,  385.  Inflances  in  thewoollen  manufafturc, 
386.  What  fixed  capitals  are  required  to  carry  on  particular  ma- 
nufaftures,  412. 

>  ■  for  diftant  fale,  why  not  ellablifhed  in  North  Ame- 
rica, ii.  78.  Why  manufaftures  are  preferred  to  foreign  trade, 
for  the  employment  of  a  capital,  79.  Motives  to  the  eftablifhment 
of  roanufa»ilures  for  diftant  fale,  112..  How  fliifted  from  one  coun- 
try to  another,  113.  Natural  circumflances  which  contribute  to  the 
eftablifhment  of  them,  114.  Their  efFeft  on  the  government  and 
manners  of  a  country,  119.  The  independence  of  artifans  ex- 
plained, 1 26.  May  fiourifh  amidfl  f  he  ruin  of  a  country,  and  begia 
t»  decay  on  the  return  of  its  profperity,  164.  Inquiry  how  far  ma- 
10  nufaClures 


INDEX. 

Saft^rei  tDiefit  be  aflTcAed  by  a  freedom  of  tnict  2O2.  Thof^ 
thrown  out  of  one  bofinrft  can  transfer  their  induftry  to  collateral 
cmploymeatSf  lo;.  A  fpirit  of  combination  among  them  to  fupport 
Jnonopolies,  206.     Manufaflurers  prohibited  by  old  ftatatea  froin 


keeping  a  (hoo,  or  felling  their  own  goods  by  retail,  ^00.    The 
"    '   "    ale  "    " 
reii 
ftrumenti  in,  prohibited,  512. 


nfe  of  wholefale  dealers  to  manufadturert,  304.    Britim  reArainti 
on  manufaAurei  in  North  America,  385.    The  exportation  of  in« 


tdanu/ailurerst  an  anproduAive  dafs  of  the  people,  according 
to  the  French  agricuitoral  fyftem  of  political  oeconomy,  iii.  7. 
The  error  of  this  doArine  fliewn,  zi.  How  manafadlurers  aug. 
nent  the  reven'je  of  a  country,  z6.  Why  the  principal  fupport 
of  foreign  trade,  31.  Require  a  more  extenfive  market  than 
rude  produce  of  the  land,  34.  Were  cxercifed  by  flaves  in  ancient 
Greece,  57.  High  prices  of,  is  Greece  and  at  Rome,  38.  Falfe 
policy  to  check  manufaAures  in  order  to  promote  agriculture, 
41.  In  Great  Britain  why  principally  fixed  in  the  coal  coun« 
tries,  3j8. 

hUnurtt  the  fupply  of,  in  moft  places  depends  on  the  ftock  of  cattle 
raifed,  i.  345. 

Maritime  coantries,  why  the  firft  that  are  civilized  and  improTed, 
i.  28. 

^grUai  ipirit,  how  fapported  in  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  ill.  188.  The  want  of  it  now  fupplied  by  Handing  ar- 
aiies,  189.  The  eftabliihment  of  a  militia  little  able  to  fupport 
It,  19P. 

lUtditerrantan  fea  peculiarly  favourable  for  the  iirA  attempts  In  na< 
vigatlon,  i<  30. 

WagtfUt  Mr.  his  account  of  the  annual  Importation  of  gold  and 
£lver  into  Spain  and  Portugal,  i.  325.  His  relative  proportion  of 
each,  331. 

JUdtrcantile  fyftem  explained,  iij.  448. 

lion  of,  Iii.  50. 


The  numbers  ofj 


Mtrctnary  troops,  origin  and  real 
how  limited,  5 1 . 

MerchantSt  their  judgments  more  to  be  depended  on  refpeding  the 
intereils  of  their  particular  branches  of  trade,  than  with  regard  to 
the  public  intereft,  i.  397.  Their  capitals  altogether  circulating, 
412.  Their  dealings  extended  by  the  aid  of  bankers  notes,  446. 
4x6.  Cuftoms  of,  farfl  eftabliftied  to  fupply  the  want  of  Uws,  and 
^erward  admitted  as  laws,  464.  The  manner  of  negociating  bills 
of  exchange  explained,  ihiJ.  The  pernicious  tendency  of  draw« 
ing  and  redrawing,  465. 

__'^  in  what  method  their  capitals  are  employed,  li.  48.    Their 

capitals  diijperfed  and  unfixed,  54.  The  principles  of  foreign 
tr^de  examined,  67.  Are  the  beft  of  improvers,  when  they  turn 
country  gentlemen,  118.  Their  preference  among  the  different 
i)>ecles  of  trade,  how  determined,  178.  Are  adluated  by  a  nar* 
rpw  fpirit  of^  monopoly,  124.    The  feveral  branches  of  the  corn 

Uadi 
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trade  fpeclfied  and  confic?ered,  291.  The  goveroi  i  of  a  com- 
pany of,  the  woril  a  country  can  be  under,  367.  Of  London  not 
good  ccconomids,  439. 

Mtrchantt,  an  unpfodutlivf  clafs  of  men,  according  to  the  prcfent 
agricultural  fylicin  of  political  orconomy  in  France,  iii.  11.  1  ha 
qui(k  return  of  mercantile  capitals  enables  merchants  to  advance 
money  to  government,  400.  Their  capitals  increafed  by  lending 
money  to  the  ilate,  401. 

Mirder,  de  la  Riviere,  M.  chara£ler  of  his  natural  and  e/Teniial  order 
of  political  focieticE,  iii.    29 

Metals,  why  the  beft  medium  of  commerce,  i.  35.  Origin  of  (lamp- 
ed loins,  ^7.  Why  different  metals  became  the  ftandard  of  value 
among  dift'erent  nations,  57.  The  durability  of,  the  caufe  of  the 
lleadinefs  of  their  price,  329.  On  what  the  quantity  of  precious 
metals  in  every  particular  country  depends,  372. 

■  M  reftraints  upon  the  exportation  of,  ii.   507.  ^ 

Mttaphyfics,  the  f'ience  of,  explained,  iii.   166. 

Mttayerjt  defcripiion  of  the  clafs  of  farmers  lo  called  in  France,  ii. 

Methodius,  the  teachers  among,  why  popular  preachers,  iii.  194. 

Mtihuen,  Mr.  tranflation  of  the  commercial  treaty  concluded  by 
him  between  England  and  Portugal,  ii.  325. 

Mexico  was  a  lefs  civilized  country  than  Peru,  when  firft  vilited  by 
the  Spaniards,  i.  317. 

— ^  prefent  populoufnefs  of  the  capital  city,  ii.  363.  Low  flate 
of  arts  at  the  tirlt  difcovery  of  that  empire,  ibid. 

Militia,  why  allowed  to  be  formed  in  cities,  and  its  formidable  na- 
ture, ii.   107. 

. the  origin  and   nature  of,  explained,  iii.  55.     How  diftin- 

guilhed  from  the  regular  ftanding  army,  56.  Mufl  always  be  in- 
ferior to  a  landing  army,  58.  A  few  campaigns  of  fervice  may 
make  a  militia  equal  to  a  itanding  army,  60.     Inftances,  61. 

Milk,  a  moil  periih^ble  commcidity,  how  manufaflured  for  ftore,  i. 

355. 

Mills,  wind  and  water,  their  late  introduftion  into  England,  i.  390. 

Mines,  diftinguifhed  by  their  fertility  or  barrennefs,  i.  258.  Compa- 
rifon  between  thofe  of  coal  and  thofe  of  metals,  262.  The  compe- 
tition between,  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  7.63.  The  work- 
ing of,  a  lottery,  266.  Diamond  mines  not  always  worth  working, 
270.  Tax  paid  to  the  king  of  Spain  from  the  Peruvian  mines, 
314.  The  difcovery  of  mines  not  dependent  on  human  (kill  or 
induflry,   373. 

-  in  Hungary,  why  worked  at  lefs  expence  than  the  neigh- 

bouring  ones  in  Turkey,  iii.  38. 

Mining,  projeds  of,  uncertain  and  ruinous,  and  unfit  for  legal  en- 
couragement, ii.  354. 

Mirabeau,  Marquis  de,  his  character  of  the  oeconomical  table,  iii.  30. 

MiJ/iJ/ippi  fcheme  in  France,  the  real  foundation  of,  i.  478. 

Modus  for  tythe,  a  relief  to  the  farmer,  iii,  zTQt 
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Monty,  the  or\fr\n  of,  traced,  i.  ^;.  Is  the  rrprcffntatlve  of  taboor, 
4,^.  The  value  of,  greatly  drpreciatccl  by  the  difcovrry  of  the  Ame- 
rican mines,  47.  lidwdifTerent  metaU  became  the  flandird  mooejr 
of  different  nations,  ^7.  I'he  only  part  of  the  circulxring  capital 
of  a  fociety,  of  which  the  maintenance  can  diminifh'thrir  neat  re- 
venue, 428.  Makes  no  part  of  the  revenue  of  a  fociety,  4x9. 
The  term  money,  in  common  acceptation,  of  ambiguous  meaning, 
430.  The  circolatin^  money  in  Ibcirty,  no  meafure  of  its  re- 
venue, 432.  Paper  money,  434.  The  efTcdl  of  paper  on  the 
circulation  of  cafh,  436.  Inquiry  into  the  proportion  the  circu. 
lating  money  of  any  country  bears  to  the  annual  produce  cir- 
culated by  it,  441.  Paper  can  never  exceed  the  value  of  the  cafh, 
of  which  it  fupplies  the  place,  in  any  country,  448.  The  per- 
nicious pradlice  of  raifing  money  by  circulation  explained,  465. 

^  the  true  caufe  of  its  exportation,  ii.    17.      Loans  of,  the 

principles  of,  anaiyfed,  33.  Monted  intercil,  dilb'nguifhed  from  the 
landed  and  trading  intoreil,  35.  Inqui'V  into  the  real  caufes  of 
.  the  reduction  of  interefl,  39.  Money  and  wealth  fynonymous 
terms  in  popular  language,  139.  And  moveable  goods  compared, 
140.  The  accumulation  of,  fludied  by  the  European  nations,  142^ 
The  mercantile  arguments  for  liberty  to  export  gold  and  ftlver; 
Hid.  The  validity  of  thefe  arguments  examined,  14;.  Money 
and  goods  mutually  the  price  of  each  other,  148.  Over-trading 
caufes  complaints  of  the  fcarcity  of  money,  152.  Why  more  eafy 
to  buy  goods  with  moDey,  than  to  buy  money  with  goods,  153. 
Inquiry  into  the  circulatini^  quantity  of,  in  Great  Britain,  160. 
Effe£l  of  the  difcovery  of  ±e  American  mines  on  the  value  of, 
168.  Money  and  wealth  difFneut  things,  172.  Bank  money  ex- 
plained, 220.     See  Coins,  Gold,  and  Silver, 

Monopolies  in  trade  or  maoufaAures,  the  tendency  of,  i.  92.  Are  ene- 
mies to  good  management,  229. 

■  tendency  of  making  a  monopoly  of  colony  trade,  ii.  430. 

'  Countries  which  havecolonies,  obliged  to  fhare  their  advantages  with 

many  othercountries,  462.  Thechiefenginein  the  mercan  tile  fyftem, 

466.  How  monopolies  derange  the  natural  diilribution  of  the  ftock 

-  of  tbefociety,  468.    Are  fupported  by  unjull  and  cruel  laws,  494. 

— ■ ■-  of  a  temporary  nature,  how  far  juftifiable,  iii.  1 43.     Per- 


petual monopolies  injurious  to  the  people  at  large,  144. 

Montauhan,  the  inequalities  in  the  predial  tallie  in  that  general]  y, 
how  reAified,  iii.  273. 

Monte/quieu,  reafons  given  by  him  for  the  high  rates  of  intcreft  among 
all  Mahometan  nations,  i.   146. 

■  ■     '  ■■ exanimation  of  his  idea  of  the  caufe  of  lowering  the  rate 

of  intereft  oJ[  'money,  ii.  39. 

Meralityt  two  different  fyftems  of,  in  every  civilized  focjety,  iii.  202. 
The  principal  points  of  diftinftion  between  them,  203.  The  tics 
of  obligation  in  each  fyftem,  204.  Why  the  morals  of  the  com- 
mon people  are  more  regoiar  in  fcdaries  than  under  the  ellablifhed 
churchy  205.    The  exceffes  of,  how  to  be  corredled^  2c6. 
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Af«r/////,  M.  hit  account  of  joint  nock  companirs,dercd\ivr,  ili.  14^. 
MuH,  Mr.  his  illuftration  of  the  operation  of  money  exported  lor 

commercial  purpnfrx,  ii.   143. 
Mufic,  why  a  part  of  the  ancient  Grecian  education,  iii.   172.     And 

uancing.  great  amufemeota among  barbarous  nations,  173. 


Patient,  fometimes  driven  to  inhuman  cuftoms,  by  poverty,  i.  2. 
The  number  oF  ufeful  and  produAive  labourers  in,  always  pro- 
portioned to  the  capital  flock  on  which  they  are  employed,  3. 
The  leveral  forts  of  induflry  teldom  dealt  impartially  by,  4.  Ma-* 
ritime  nations,  why  the  iirll  improved,  28. 

■  how  ruined  by  a  negleft  of  public  occonomy,  ii.  20.     Evi- 

dences of  the  increafe  of  a  national  capital,  23.     How  the  ex- 
pences  of  individuals  may  increafe  the  national  C4pital,  28. 

Navigation,  inland,  a  great  means  of  improving  a  country  in  arts  and 
induliry,  i.  31.     The  advantages  of,  229. 

—  may  be  fuccefsfully  managed  by  joint  flock  companiesi 


III. 
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a£l  of  England,  the  principal  difpofitions  of,  ii.  192. 
Motives  that  dictated  this  law,  194.  Its  political  and  commercial 
tendency^  195.  Its  confequences,  fo  far  as  it  affected  the  colony 
trade  with  England,  409.  Diminiflied  the  foreign  trade  with  Eu- 
rope, 411.  Has  kept  up  high  profits  in  the  Britilh  trade,  413. 
Subjects  Britain  to  a  difadvantage  in  every  branch  of  trade  of 
which  ihe  has  not  the  monopoly,  414. 

i^irr(;^r/«/ diflinguiihed  from  luxuries,  iii.  331.  Operation  of  taxes 
on,  333.     Principal  neceiTaries  taxed,  337. 

Negro  flaves,  why  not  much  employed  in  raifing  corn  in  the  Englilh 
colonies,  ii.  89.  Why  more  numerous  o^  fugar  than  on  tobacco 
plantations,  90. 

Nile,  river,  the  caufe  of  the  early  improvement  of  agriculture  and 
manufd^ures  in  Egypt,  31. 


Oats.^  bread  made  of,  not  fo  fuitable  to  the  human  cori(litution»  as 

that  made  of  wheat,  i.  251. 
Oecetibstijis,  fedl  of,  in  France,  their  political  tenets,  iii.  4. 
Ontology,  the  fcience  of,  explained,  iii.  167. 
Oxford f  the  profefTorfhipt  there, /ffrrar*/,  iii.  153. 


Paper  money »  the  credit  of,  how  eftabliflied,  !.  434.    The  operation 
of  paper  money  explained,  435.    Its  effect  on  the  circulation  of 
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faHi,  436.  Promotei  inJudry,  43S.  Operation  of  the  fevrral 
banking  compar.iei  enablilhrd  in  Scotland,  441.  Can  never  tx« 
cceti  the  value  of  the  gold  and  filver,  of  which  ic  fupptiei  the  place, 
in  any  country,  448.  Confequenccs  of  (oo  mucn  paper  being 
iilued,  449.  The  practice  of  drawing  and  redrawing  explained, 
with  its  ^erniciouj  efFcdU,  464.  The  advantap^ei  and  difadvan- 
tagei  cif  piper  credit  Hated,  4H3.  Ill  cflVdi  of  notei  iHued  for 
fmali  ium«,  487.  SupprefCng  fm.ill  notes,  renders  money  more 
plentiful,  4S8.  The  currency  of,  dors  notnflrA  the  prices  of  goods, 
490.     Account  of  the  paper  currency  in  North  America,  493. 

Pafer  monty,  expedient  of  the  government  of  Pennfylvinia  to  raift 
money,  iii.  246.  Why  convenient  for  the  doroeftic  purpofei  of 
the  North  Americans,  4^2. 

Paris  enjoys  little  more  trade  than  is  necc/Tary  for  the  confumption  of 
its  inhabitants,  ii.   11. 

PttriJ}>  minillcrs,  evils  attending  veAing  the  eleflion  of,  in  the  people, 
iii.  227. 

Parjimony  is  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  increafe  of  capitals,  ii.  13. 
Promotes  induftry,   14.     Frugnl  men  public  beneiaAors,  18. 

»  is  the  only  means  by  which  artificers  and  manufadurert  can 

add  to  the  revenue  and  wealth  of  fociety,  according  to  the  French 
agricultural  fytlem  of  political  oecononiy,  iii.   10. 

Pajlurt  land,  under  what  circumftances  more  profitable  than  arable 
land,].    232.     Why  it  ought  to  be  inclofed,  231. 

Patronage,  the  right  of,  why  ellabliftied  in  Scotlan(l«  lit.  li%. 

Pay,  military,  origin  .nnd  reafon  of,  iii.  50. 

Pennfylvania,  account  of  the  paper  currency  there,  i.  495.  Good 
confequences  of  the  government  there  having  no  religious  eftablifh* 
ment,  iii.  201.     Derive  a  revenue  from  their  paper  currency,  4J3. 

Ptopit,  how  divided  into  produflive  and  unproduflive  clafles,  accord* 
ing  to  the  prefent  French  fyftem  of  agricultural  political  oeconomy, 
iii.  4.  The  unprodudlive  clafs,  greatly  ufeful  to  the  others,  \i. 
The  great  body  of,  how  rendered  un warlike,  5;.  The  different 
opportunities  of  education  in  the  different  ranks  of,  185.  The  in< 
ferior  ranks  of,  the  grrateft  confumers,  358.  The  luxurious  ex> 
pences  of  thefe  ranks  ought  only  to  be  taxed,  361. 

Ptrftcution  for  religious  opinions,  the  true  caufe  of,  iii.  194. 

Ptruy  the  dilcovery  of  the  filver  mines  in,  occafioned  ihofe  in  Europe 
to  be  in  a  great  meafure  abandoned,  i.  263.  Thefe  mines  yield 
but  fmall  profit  to  the  proprietors,  264.  Tax  paid  to  the  king  of 
Spain  from  thefe  mines,  314.  The  early  accounts  of  the  fplendor 
and  Hate  of  arts  in  this  country,  greatly  exaggerated,  317.  Pre- 
fent ftate  of,  under  the  Spanifh  government,  318.  The  working 
of  the  mines  there  become  gradually  more  expenfive,  335. 

■I  I  ■■ low  ftate  of  arts  there  when  firft  difcovered,  ii.  363.     is 

probably  more  populous  now,  than  at  any  former  period,  364. 

Philofophy,  natural,  the  origin  and  objedls  of,  iii.  163.  Moral,  the 
nature  of,  explained,  164.  Logic,  the  origin  and  employmenc 
ofj  165. 
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Phfftcians,  why  amply  rewarded  (y.-it  their  lahour,  i.  160. 

Phyjtti,   the  ancirnt  fyllem  of,  c\pliincd,   iii.  166. 

Pinmaking,  the  extraordinary  aJvairnge  orqiiiviliun  of  labour  in  this 
««,  i.  7. 

Plan  of  private  families,  the  melting  it  down  to  fupply  Ibteexijenciei, 
an  infignificant  ret'ourcc,  ii.  139.  New  plaie  u  chlclly  maJc  troin 
old,   333. 

Ploughmtn,  their  knowledge  more  cxtenfive  than  the  generality  of 
mechanics,  i.  197. 

Piieumalia,  the  fcience  of,  explained,  iii.  166. 

Pui'urt^   M.  his  account  of  iliL'  .  jriculture  of  Cochin  China,  i.  244. 

PclanJ,  a  country  Aill  kept  in  poverty  by  the  feudal  iylUm  of  its  go- 
vernment, i.  376. 

Pdliiicul  iLConomy,  the  two  dilUnfl  olijcdls,  and  two  different  fyllemi 
of,  ii.  138. 

•— ■         the  prefent  agricultural  fydem  of,  aJopteJ  by  French 

piiiiofophers,  defcribed,  iii.  i.  Clafll-s  of  the  people  who  contri- 
bute  to  the  annual  produce  ^•li  the  land,  4.  How  proprietors  con- 
tribute, ibid.  How  cultivators  contribute,  5.  Artifiiers  and  manu* 
fafturerj,  unproductive,  7.  The  unproiuctlv*' cl  ifles  maintained 
by  the  others,  1 1.  Bad  tendency  of  rellriciioiis  and  prohibitions  in 
trade,  17.  How  this  (yftcm  is  delineated  by  M.  Queinai,  ig.  The 
bad  eft'cdb  of  an  injudicious  political  ceconomy,  how  corrected,  21. 
The  capital  error  in  this  fylten  pointed  out,  ibid. 

Poll  taxes,  origin  of,  under  thff  feudal  government,   ii.  101. 

—————  whyelieemed  badges  of  llavery,  iii.  309.  The  nature 
of,  confidered,  ^27. 

Poor,  hillory  of  the  laws  made  for  theprovifion  of,  in  England,  \.  ziz. 

Po/ie  of  Rome,  the  great  power  formerly  aHumed  by,  iii.  213.  His 
power  how  reduced,  21H.     Rapid  progrel'?  of  the  reformation,  222. 

Population,  riches  andevtreme  poverty  equally  unfavourable  to,  i.  120. 
is  limited  by  the  means  of  f^ubfidence,   121.  2^5. 

Porter,  the  proportion  of  male  uled  in  the  brewing  of,  iii.  363. 

Portugal,  the  cultivation  of  the  country  not  advanced  by  its  commerce, 
ii.  135.  The  value  of  gold  and  filver  there,  depreciated  by  pro- 
hibiting their  exportation,  271.  I'ranfl.ition  of  the  commercial 
treaty  concluded  in  1703  with  England,  325.  A  largo  (hire  of  the 
Portugal  gold  fentannually  to  England,  327.  Motives  that  led  to  the 
difcovery  ofa  pafTage  to  the  Eafl  round  the  CapeofGf^od  Hope, 347. 
Loft  its  manufaftures  by  acquiring  rich  and  fertile  colonies,  432. 

Poji-effice,  a  mercantile  projedl  well  calculated  for  being  managed  by 
a  government,  iii.  243. 

Potatoes,  remarks  on,  as  an  article  of  food,  i.  249.  Culture,  and 
great  produce  of,  250.  The  difficulty  ofpreferving  them  the  great 
ohftacle  to  cultivating  them  for  general  diet,  251. 

Poverty  fometimes  urges  nations  to  inhuman  culloms,  i.  2.  Is  no 
check  to  the  prodnflion  of  children,  1 19,  But  very  unfavourable 
to  laifing  thcffl,  120. 
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Poultry,  the  caufe  of  their  cheapnefs,  i.  352.  Is  a  more  important 
article  of  rural  cecoromy  in  Fr«nce  than  in  Englam.,   353. 

Pragmatic  fandion  in  France,  theobjeft  of,  iii.  220.  Is  followed  by 
the  concordat,   ibid. 

Prefermtnts ,  etc\c[iMc&\,  the  means  by  which  a  national  clergy  ought 
to  be  managed  by  the  civil  magiftrate,  iii.  210.  Alterations  in  the 
mndeof  eleiling  to  them,  212.  220. 

Prejbyterian  church  government,  the  nature  of,  defcribed,  iii.  229. 
Charafter  of  the  clergy  of,  230.  236. 

Prices,  real  and  nominal,  of  commodities  diflinguilhed,  i.  49.  Money 
price  of  goods  explained,  70.  Rent  for  land  enters  into  the  price 
of  the  greater  part  of  all  commodities,  75.  The  component  parts 
of  the  pricescf  goods  explained,  ibid.  Natural  and  market  prices 
diftinguiflied,  and  how  governed,  82.  132.  Though  raifed  at  firft  by 
an  increafeofdemarid,»re always  reduced  by  it  in  therefult,  iii.  134. 

Primogeniture,  origin  and  n-.otive  of  the  law  of  fucceffion  by,  under 
the  feudal  government,  ii.  82.  Is  contrary  to  the  real  intereils  of 
families,  84. 

Princes,  why  not  well  calculated  to  manage  mercantile  projefls  for  the 
fake  of  a  revenue,  iii.  244. 

Prodigality,  the  natural  tendency  of,  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
public,  ii.  13.     Prodigal  men  enemies  to  their  country,  18. 

Produce  Oil  \9Xit  and  labour,  the  fource  of  all  revenue,  ii.  4.  The  va« 
lueof,  how  to  be  increafed,  22. 

ProfeJJors  in  univerfities,  circumllances  which  determine  their  merit, 
iii.  231. 

Profit,  the  various  articles  of  gain  that  pafs  under  the  common  idea 
of,  i.  80.  An  average  rate  of,  in  all  countries,  82.  Averages  of, 
extremely  diflicult  to  afcertain,  134.  Intereft  of  money  the  beft 
ilandard  of,  135.  The  diminution  of,  a  natural  confequerice  of  pro- 
fperity,  139.  Clear  and  grofs  profit,  diftinguiflied,  146.  The 
nature  of  the  higheft  ordinary  rate  of,  defined,  147.  Double  in- 
tereft, deemed  in  Great  Britain  a  reafonable  mercantile  profit,  148. 
In  thriving  countries,  low  profit  may  compenfate  the  high  wages  of 
labour,  149.  The  operation  of  high  profits  and  high  wages,  com- 
pared,/^/V.  Compenfates  inconveniences  and  difgrace,  154.  Of 
ftock,  how  affeded,  170.  Large  profits  muft  be  made  from  fmall 
capitals,  172.  Why  goods  are  cheaper  in  the  metropolis  than  in 
country  villages,  173.  Great  fortunes  more  frequently  made  by 
trade  in  large  towns  than  in  fmall  ones,  174.  Is  naturally  low  in 
rich,  and  high  in  poor  countries,  396. 

■  how  that  of  the  difterent  claflies  of  traders  is  raifed,  ii.  50.  Pri- 
vate, ihefole  motive  of  employing  capitalsin  any  branch  of  bufi- 
nefs,  70.     When  raifed  by  monopolies,  encourage  luxury,  437. 

Projfiis,  Lnfuccefsful,  in  arts,  injurious  to  a  country,  ii.  19. 

Property,  paffions  which  prompt  mankind  to  the  invafion  of,  iii.  73. 
Civil  government  neceftary  for  the  produfiion  of,  ibid.  Wealth  a 
fource  of  authority,  75.  79, 
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Frwifiemt,  how  far  the  variations  in  the  price  of,  affe^  labour  and  in* 
duilry,  i.  112.  126.  130.  Whether  cheaper  in  the  metropolis,  or 
in  country  villages,  173.  The  prices  of,  better  re;;ulated  by  com- 
petition than  by  law,  izi.  A  rife  in  the  prices  of,  mull  be  uni- 
form, to  (hew  that  it  prj.eeds  from  a  depreciation  of  the  value  of 
filver,  379. 

Pro-vi/ers,  otj'-d  of  the  ftatuteof,  in  England,  lii.  220. 

Pryjpa,  mode  of  afil'ifmjj  tht:  land-tax  there,   iii.  270. 

Public  works  and  inllitutionr,  how  to  be  miiintained,  iii.  92.  Equity 
of  tolls  for  palTagc  over  roads,  brid};es,  and  canals,  95.  Why  go- 
vernment ought  not  to  have  the  nianagenocnt  of  turnpikes,  99. 
Nor  of  other  public  works,   105. 

Punveyance,  a  fcrvice  lUil  exadled  in  moll  parts  of  Europe,  ii.  96. 


fakers  of  Pennfylvania,  inference  from  their  refolution  to  emanci- 
pate all  their  negro  Hives,  ii.  83. 

^t/hai,  M.  view  of  his  ngriculiural  fyllem  of  political  aeconony» 
iii.  19.     His  doctrine  generally  fubfcribed  to,  29. 

^ito,  populoufnefs  of  that  city,  ii.  363. 


437. 


Rt/ormatioH,  rapid  progrefs  of  thedodlrineicf,  in  Germany,  iii.  222. 
la  Sweden  and  Switzerland,  223.  In  England  and  Scotlaod, 
224.    Origin  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calviniftic  feds,  225. 

Rtgulated zomozn\t%.     See  Companits, 

Religion,  theobjeftof  inftruAionin,  iii.  192.  Advantage  the  teachers 
of  a  new  religion  enjoy  over  thofe  of  one  that  is  eftabliflied,  193. 
Origin  of  perfecution  for  heretical  opinions,  194.  How  the  zeal  of 
the  inferior  clergy  of  the  church  of  Rome  is  kept  alive,  19^. 
Utility  of  ecclefialticaleftabliihments,  198.  How  united  with  the 
civil  power,  199. 

Rtnt,  referved,  ought  not  to  confiil  of  money,  i.  50.  But  of  corn, 
51.  Of  land,  conftittttes  a  third  part  of  the  price  of  mod  kinds  of 
goods,  i.  75.  An  average  rate  of,  in  all  countries,  and  how  regu- 
lated, 82.  Makes  the  firft  deduction  from  the  produce  of  labour 
employed  upon  land,  98.  The  terms  of,  how  adjufted  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  223.  Ii  fometimes  demanded  for  what  is  al- 
together incapable  of  human  improvement,  224.  Is  paid  for,  and 
produced  by,  land  in  almoft  all  fituations,  227.  The  general  pro- 
portion paid  for  coal  mines,  262.  And  metal  nnines,  264.  Mines 
of  precious  ftones  frequently  yield  no  rent,  270.  How  paid  in  an- 
cient times,  284.  Israifed,  either  dire£lly  or  indireAly,  by  v/try 
improvement  in  the  circumftances  of  fociet/t  392.  Grofs  and 
neat  rent  diftinguifhed,  424. 

K  k  4  Rent, 
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Jitnt,  how  ratffd  and  paid  under  frudal  government,  it.  8.  Prefent 
average  proportion  of.  compared  with  the  produce  of  the  land,  Hid. 

■  of  houfes  diftinguifhed  into  two  parts  iii*  2^0.  Difference  be- 
tween rent  of  houfei,  and  rent  of  hnd,  284.  Rent  of  a  houfe  the 
bed  ellimate  of  a  tenant's  circumftanres,  28;. 

Rftaintrs,  under  the  feudal  fyftem  of  governinent,  dcfcribed,  ii.  119. 
How  the  connexion  between  them  and  their  lords  was  broken,  125. 

Rtvenut,  the  original  fources  of,  pointed  out,  i.  78.  Of  a  country, 
of  what  it  confiftt,  424  I'he  neat  revenue  of  a  fociety  diminiilied 
by  fupporting  a  circulating  (lock  of  money,  428.  Money  no  part 
of  revenue,  429.  h  not  to  be  computed  in  money, 'but  in  what 
money  will  purchafe,  431. 

>m  how  produced,  and  how  appropriated,  in  the  firft  indance, 

ii.  4.  Produceof  land, /^/V.  Produceof  manufactures,  5.  Muft 
Always  replace  capital,  ibid.  The  proportion  between  revenue 
and  capital,  regulates  the  proportion  between  idlerefs  and  in- 
duflry,  12.  Both  the  favings  and  the  fpendings  of,  annually  con- 
'  fumed,  14.  Of  every  fociety,  equal  to  the  exchangeable  value  of 
the  whole  produce  of  its  induAry,  181.  Of  the  cuilom;,  increafed 
by  drawbacks,  259. 

>  why  government  ought  not  to  take  the  management  of  turn- 

}>ikes,  to  derive  a  revenue  from  them,  iii.  99.     Public  works  of  a 
ocal  nature,  always  better  maintained  by  provincial  revenues,  than 
by  the  general  revenue  of  theUate,  10;.    The  abufes  in  provincial 
revenues  trifling,  when  compared  with  thofe  in  the  revenue  of  a  great 
empire,  106.     The  greater  the  revenue  of  the  church,  the  fmaller 
muft  be  that  of  the  Aate,  234.   The  revenue  of  the  ilate  ought  to  be 
raifed  proportionably  from  the  whole  fociety,  238.    Local  expences 
ought  to  be  defrayed  by  a  local  revenue,  239.     Inquiry  into  the 
fources  of  public  revenue,24i.  Of  the  republic  of  Hamburg;h,  242. 
246.   Whether  the  government  of  Britain  could  undertake  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Bank,  to  derive  a  revenue  from  it,  243.    The  pod- 
office  a  mercantile  project  well  calculated  for  being  managed  bygo< 
vernment,  ibid.   Princes  not  well  qualified  to  improve  their  fortunes 
by  trade,  244.    The  Englifh  Eaft  India  company  good  traders  be- 
fore they  became  fovereigns,  but  each  char^^ler  now  fpoils  the  other, 
24;.    Expedient  of  the  government  of  Pcnnfylvania  toraife  money, 
240.    Rent  of  land  the  moft  permanent  fund,  248.    Feudal  reve- 
nues, 249.    Great  Britain,  250.    Revenue  from  land  proportioned, 
not  to  the  rent,  but  to  the  produce,  252.     Reafons  for  felling  the 
crown  lands,  253.     An  improved  land-tax  fuggeded,  264.     The 
nature  and  cffed  of  tythes  explained,  274.    Why  a  revenue  cannot 
be  raifed  in  kind,  278.    When  raifed  in  money,  how  afFeded  by 
different  modes  of  valuation, /^/V.    A  proportionable  tax  on  houfe  , 
the  beil  fource  of  revenue,  2H5.    Remedies  for  the  diminution  of, 
according  to  their  caufes,  3)4.     Bad  tfFedls  of  farming  out  public 
revenue*,  386.     The  different  fources  of  revenue  in  France,   389. 
How  expended,  \x\  the  rude  tlate  of  fociety,  394. 
Itlcc,  a  very  prod^l^ive  article  of  cuUivatioPi  i.  248.   Requires  a  foil 
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unfit  for  raiflng  any  other  kind  of  food,  249.  Rice  countries  moro 
populous  than  corn  countries,  321. 

Richis,  the  chief  enjoyment  of,  confirts  in  the  par.ide  of,  i.  269. 

Rifi,  inAances  of  the  inattention  mankind  pay  to  it,  i.  165. 

Roads,  good,  the  public  advantages  of,  i.  229. 

• —  how  to  be  made  and  maintainrd,  iii.  94.     The  maintenance 

of,  why  improper  to  be  truiled  to  private  interell,  97.  General 
ftate  of.  in  France,  102.     In  China,   103. 

Romans,  why  copper  became  the  ftandard  of  value  among  them,  i.  57, 
The  extravagant  prices  paid  by  them  for  certain  luxuries  for  the 
table,  accounted  for,  341 .  The  value  of  filver  higher  among  ihcm 
than  at  the  prefcnt  time,  ibid. 

m  the  republic  of,  founded  on  a  divificn  of  land  among  the 

citizens,  ii.  314.  The  agrarian  law  only  executed  upon  one  or 
two  occaiions,  345.  How  the  citizens  who  had  no  land,  fubfided, 
ibid.  Diftin£tion  between  the  Roman  and  Greek  colonies,  346. 
The  improvement  of  the  former  flower  than  that  if  the  latter,  361. 
Origin  of  the  focial  war,  452.  "^I'he  republic  ruined  by  extending 
the  privilege  of  Roman  citizens  to  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Italy,  456. 

<m  when  contributions  were  firft  raifed  to  maintain  thofe  who 

went  to  the  wars,  iii.  49.  Soldiers  not  a  diftinrt  profeflion  there, 
53.  Improvement  of  the  Roman  armifs  by  difcipline,  6?.  How 
that  difcipline  was  loft,  64.  The  fall  of  the  W.-llern  empire,  how 
efFe^ed,  66.  Remarks  on  the  education  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
172.  Their  morals  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  Greeks,  173.  State 
of  law  and  forms  of  jufticc,  176.  The  martial  fpirii  of  the  pt.  )ple, 
how  fuppirted,  188.  Great  redudions  of  the  coin  praftifed  by,  at 
particular  exigencies,  436. 

Rome,  modern,  how  the  zeal  of  the  inferior  clergy  of,  is  kept  alive, 
iii.  195.  The  clergy  of,  one  great  fpiritual  army  difpeifed  in  dif- 
ferent quarters  over  Europe,  213.  Their  power  during  the  feudal 
monkifh  ages  fimilar  to  that  of  the  temporal  barons,  214.  Their 
power  how  reduced,  218.  , 

Rouen,  why  a  town  of  great  trade,  ii.  10. 

Ruddiman,  Mr.  remarks  on  his  account  of  the  ancient  price  of  wheat 
in  Scotland,   i.  287. 

RuJJia  was  civilized  under  Peter  I.  by  a  (landing  army,  iii.  68. 


s  • 

Sailors,  why  no  fenfible  inconvenience  felt  by  the  great  numbers 

diibanded  at  the  clofe  of  a  war,  ii.  204. 
Salt,  account  of  foreign  fait  imported  into  Scotland,  and  of  Scots 

fait  delivered  duty  free,  for  the  fifncry,  ii.  Jppend.     Is  an  object 

of  heavy  taxation  every  where,  iii.  337.     1  he  colledtioo  of  the 

duty  on,  expenfive,  376. 
Sardiaia,  the  land-tax  how  afTelTed  there,  iii.  272. 
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Saxon  lords,  their  authority  and  jurifdiflion  as  great  before  the  con- 
qued  as  thofe  of  the  Normans  were  afterward,  ii.  122. 

Schools,  parochial,  obfervations  on,  ill.  187. 

Science  is  the  great  antidote  to  the  poifon  of  enthufiarm  and  fuper. 
Aition,  iii.  2c6. 

Scipio,  his  Spaniili  militia^  rendered  fuperior  to  the  Carthaginian 
militia  by  dilcipline  and  fervice,  iii.  65. 

Scotland,  compared  wiiii  England,  as  to  the  prices  of  labour  and 
proviHons,  i.  114.  Remarks  on  the  population  of  the  Highlands, 
120.  The  n'.arket  rate  of  interell,  higher  than  the  legal  rate,  137. 
The  fituation  of  cottagers  there,  defcribed,  179.  Apprenticefhips 
and  corporations,  187.  The  common  people  of,  why  neither  fo 
(Irong  nor  fohandfome  as  the  fnmeclafs  in  England,  251.  Caufe 
of  the  frequent  emigrations  from,  297.  Progrefs  of  agriculture 
there  bef  ire  the  union  with  England,  346.  Prefent  ob(lru£lions  to 
better  hufbandry,  348.  The  price  of  wool  reduced  by  the  union, 
369.    Operation  of  the  feveral  banking  companies  elUblifhed  there, 

442.  Amount  of  the  circulating  money  there  before  the  union, 

443.  Amount  of  the  prefent  circulating  ca/h,  444.  Courfe  of 
dealings  in  the  Scots  bank,  ihid.  DifHculties  occaHoned  by  thefe 
banks  iflfuing  ton  much  paper,  452.  NecelFary  caution  for  fom^ 
time  obferved  by  the  banks  in  giving  credit  to  their  cuftomers,  with 
the  good  efFedls  of  it,  456.  The  fcheme  of  drawing  and  redrawing 
adopted  by  traders,  463.  Its  pernicious  tendency  explained,  465. 
Hiftory  of  the  Ayr  bank,  47 1 .  Mr.  Law's  fcheme  to  improve  the 
country,  478.  The  prices  of  goods  in,  not  altered  by  paper  cur- 
rency, 490.    EfFed  of  the  optional  clauses  in  their  notes,  492. 

^1    ■    '     ■  caufe  of  the  fpeedy  eftabiiftiment  of  the  reformation  there, 

iii.  224.     The  diforders  attending  popular  eleAions  of  the  clergy 

there,   occafion   the  right  of  patronage  to  be  eftablifhed,  228. 

Amount  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  clergy,  235. 
Sea  fervice  and  military  fervice  by  land  compared,  i.  167. 
SeSis  in  religion,  the  more  numerous,  the  better  for  fociety,  iii.  200. 

Why  they  generally  profefs  the  auftere  fyftem  of  morality,  204. 
Self- love  the  governing  principle  in  the  intercourfe  of  human  fociety, 

i.  21. 
Servants,  menial,  diftinguiflied   from  hired   workmen,  ii.  i.     The 

various  orders  of  men,  who  rank  in  the  former  clafs,  in  reference 

to  their  labours,  3. 

..  their  labour  unprodu£live,  iii.  22. 

Settlements  of  the  poor,  brief  review  of  the  Engliih  laws  relating  to, 

i.  212.     The  removals  of  the  poor,  a  violation  of  natural  liberty, 

■  the  law  of,  ought  to  be  repealed,  ii.  205. 

Sheep,  frequently  killed  in  Spain,  for  the  fake  of  the  fleece  and  the 

tallow,  i.  361. 
_—  feverelawsagainft  the  exportation  of  them  and  their  wool,  ii.  494. 
Shepherds,  war  how  fupported  by  a  nation  of,  iii.  45.     Inequality  of 

fortune  among,  the  fource  of  great  authority,  77.    Birth  and  fa- 
mily 
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mily  highly  honoured  in  nations  of  fhcpherds,  78.  Inrqaality  of 
fortune  firft  b?;5an  to  take  place  in  the  age  of  (hephcfds,  79.  And 
introducrd  civil  govornment,  Sjo. 

Shetland,  how  rents  art-  fllimatcd  and  paid  there,  i.  224. 

Silk  niAnufafliire,  how  tran-forsed  from  Lucca  to  Venice,  ii.  nj. 

Silver,  the  firll  llandard  coinage  of  the  northern  fubverters  of  the  Ro-  • 
man  empire,  i.  58.  Its  proportional  value  to  gold  regulated  by 
law,  59.  Is  the  menfura  of  the  value  of  gold,  60.  Mint  price  of  • 
filvcr  in  England,  63.  Inquiry  into  the  difference  between  the 
mint  and  market  prices  of  bullion,  6|.  How  to  preferve  the  filver 
coin  from  being  melted  down  for  profit,  6'j.  '1  he  mines  of,  in  Eu- 
rope, why  generally  abandoned,  Jj'^.  Evidences  of  the  fmall  profit 
they  yield  to  proprietors  in  Peru,  264.  Qualities  for  which  this 
metal  is  valued,  269.  The  mort  abundant  mines  of,  would  add 
little  to  the  wealth  of  the  world,  271.  But  the  increafe  in  the  quan- 
tity of,  would  depreciaie  its  own  value,  275.  Circumltances  that 
might  couDteraft  this  eft'^ct,  ibid,  Hiftorical  view  of  the  variations  - 
in  the  value  of,  during  the  four  lafl  centuries,  276.  Remarks  on 
its  rife  in  value  compared  with  corn,  2S2.  Circumliances  that  have 
mifled  writers  in  reviewing  the  value  of  filver,  284.  Corn  the  bed 
flandard  forjudging  of  the  real  value  of  filver,  293.  The  price  of, 
howafFed^ed  by  the  increafe  of  quantity,  294.  The  value  of,  funk 
by  the  difcovery  of  the  American  mines.  300  When  the  redudlioa 
of  its  value  from  this  caufe  appears  to  have  been  completed,  301. 
Tax  paid  from  the  Peruvian  mines  to  the  kin<:  of  Spain,  314.  The 
value  of  filver  kept  up  by  an  extenfion  of  the  market,  315.  Is  the 
moll  profitable  commodity  that  can  be  fent  to  China,  323  The 
value  of,  how  proportioned  to  that  of  gold,  before  and  after  the 
difcovery  of  the  American  mines,  330.  The  quantity  commonly 
in  the  market  in  proportion  to  that  of  gold,  probably  greater  than 
their  relative  values  indicate,  332.  The  value  of,  probably  rifing, 
and  why,  336.  The  opinion  of  a  depreciation  of  its  value,  not 
well  founded,  380. 

— —  the  real  value  of,  degraded  by  the  bounty  on  the  exportation  of 
corn,  ii.  268. 

Sinking  fund  in  the  Briti(h  finances,  explained,  iii.  4  10.  Is  inadequate 
to  the  difcharge  of  former  debts,  and  almoin  wholly  applied  to  other 
purpofes,  41 8.     Motives  to  the  mifapplication  of  it,  419. 

5/flT/«,the  labour  of,dearer  to  the  mailers  than  that  of  free  men,i.  122. 

' under  feudal  lords,  circumlbnces  of  their  fituation,  ii.  87. 

Countries  where  this  order  of  men  ftill  remains,  88.  Why  the  fer^ 
vice  of  flavcj  is  preferred  to  that  of  itet  men,  89.  Their  labour 
why  unprofitable,  90.  Caufes  of  the  abolilhing  of  flavery  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  Europe,  9 1 .  Receive  more  proteftion  from 
the  magidrate  in  an  arbitrary  government,  than  in  one  that  is 
free,  395. 

why  employed  in  manufaflures  by  the  ancient  Grecians,  iii.36. 


Why  no  improvements  are  to  be  expelled  from  them,  37. 
Smugglings  a  tempting,  but  generally  a  ruinous  employment,  i.  170. 

Smuggling 
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Smugg/hg  etiCOQnged  by  high  duties  «!.  350.  Rcmediei  againfl, 
354.     I'be  crime  of,  morally  confidcrrd,   378. 

Socitty,  human,  the  firll  priiu  iplcs  of,  i.  21. 

SoUierst  remarks  on  their  motives  for  engaging  in  the  military  line, 
i.  167.     Coirparifon  between  the  land  and  (Va  0  rvice,  ibid. 

—  why  no  fenfible  inconvenience  felt  by  the  difbanding  of  great 

numbers  after  a  war  is  over,  ii.  204. 

■  ■  '■  reafon  of  their  firft  ferving  for  pay,  iii.  50.  How  they  be- 
came a  diflinft  clafs  of  the  people,  55.  How  diftinguifhed  from 
the  militia,  ;6.  Alteration  in  their  exercile  produced  by  the  in- 
vention of  fire-arms,  57. 

Scuth  Sta  companv,  amazing  capital  once  enjoyed  by,  iii.  1 24.  Mer- 
cantile and  llock-jobbing  proj«-ds  of,  iz8.  Afliento  contraiJl,  129. 
Whale  fifhery,  ilfiJ.  I'he  capital  of,  turned  into  annuity  Hock, 
130.407. 

SevirtigM  and  trader,  inconfiHcnt  charafters,  iii.  245. 

Sivtreign,  three  duties  only,  necfflriry  for  him  to  attend  to,  for  fup- 
porting  a  fyilem  of  natural  liberty,  iii.  42.  How  he  is  to  procefl 
the  fociety  from  external  violence,  44.  70.  And  the  members  of 
it,  from  the  injufticc  and  oppreffion  of  each  other,  72.  And  to 
maintain  public  works  and  inftitutions,  92. 

Spain,  one  of  the  pooreft  countries  in  Europe,  notwichdanding  its 
rich  mines,  i.  377. 

m-  its  commerce  hai  produced  no  confiderable  manufaflures  for 

diflantfale,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  country  remains  uncultivated, 
ii.  13;.  SpaniHi  mode  of  elHm^ ting  their  American  difcoveries,  140. 
The  value  of  gold  and  filver  there,  depreciated  by  laying  a  tax  on 
the  exportation  of  them,  27 1 .  Agriculture  and  manufafiures  there, 
difcouraged  by  the  redundancy  of  gold  urtd  filver,  272.  Natural 
confequences  that  would  refult  from  taking  away  this  tax,  273. 
The  real  and  pretended  motives  of  the  court  of  Caftile  for  taking 
poflcffion  of  the  countries  difcovered  by  Columbus,  352.  The  tax 
on  gold  and  filver,  how  reduced,  353.  Gold,  the  objeft  of  all  the 
cnterprifes  to  the  new  world,  354.  The  colonies  of,  lefs  populous 
than  thofe  of  any  other  European  nation,  363.  Aflerted  an  ex- 
clufivc  claim  to  all  America,  until  the  mifcarriageof  their  invincible 
armada,  366.  Policy  of  the  trade  with  the  colonies,  377.  The 
American  edabliihmcnts  of,  cftedled  by  private  adventurers,  who 
received  little  beyond  permiflion  from  the  government,  398.  Lod 
its  manufadtures  by  acquiring  rich  and  fertile  colonies,  432.  I'he 
alcavala  tax  there  explained,  381*  The  ruin  of  the  Spanilh  manu< 
faiStures  atttibuted  to  it,  382. 

Spetulation,  a  didindl  employment  in  improved  fociety,  i.  16.  Specu- 
lative merchants  defcrlbed,   175. 

Stag»,  public  performers  on,  paid  for  the  contempt  attending  their 
profeflton,  i.  163. 

»-— •  the  political  ufe  of  dramatic  reprefentations,  iii.  206. 

S(amf>  duties  in  England  and  Holland,  remarks  on,  iii.  ^16.  321. 

5/^«/- bow  tenants  io  Scotland,  what,  ii.  92, 
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S/eri,  the  profits  ralfed  on,  in  manufaiHures,  explained,  i.  72.  Tn 
trade,  an  incrcafc  of,  raile*  wages,  and  diminiihes  profit,  13^. 
Mull  be  Iirgcr  in  a  great  town  than  in  a  country  village,  1 36.  Na- 
tural confequenccs  of  a  deficiency  of  llock  in  new  colonic.^,  140. 
The  profits  on,  liule  afFfi-lpd  by  the  falinels  or  difTiculty  of  learning 
a  trade,  i  ^6.  But  by  the  rifit,  or  diragreeablencfs  of  the  buHneft, 
170.  Stock  emploved  for  prufit,  fets  into  motion  the  greater  part 
of  ufeful  labour,  396.  No  accumulation  of,  nec«*n.»ry  in  the  rude 
ftate  of  fociety,  407.  The  accumulation  of,  ncccflary  to  thedivt- 
fion  of  labour,  408.  Stock  didinguifhed  into  two  parts,  411.  The 
general  ftockof  a  country  or  fociety,  explained,  414.  Houfes, /i;'</. 
Improved  land,  4)6.  Perfonal  abilities  417.  Money  and  provi- 
fions,  iiiJ.  Raw  materials  and  manufaCkured  goods,  418.  Steele 
of  individuals  how  employed,  421.  Is  frequently  buried  or  coa- 
cealed,  in  arbitrary  countries,   422. 

— —  the  profits  on,  decreale,  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  increaffs, 
11.9.  On  what  principles  (lock  is  lent  and  borrowed  atinterert,  3-. 
That  of  every  fociety  divided  among  different  employments,  in  the 
proportion  moft  agreeable  to  the  public  intercft,  by  the  private 
views  of  individuals,  466.  The  natural  dillribution  of,  deranged 
by  monopolizing  fyllems,  468.  Every  derangement  of,  injurious 
to  the  fociety,  470. 

■  mercantile,  is  barren  and  unproduftive,  nccording  to  the  French 
agricultural  fyllem  of  political  a'conomy,  iii.  8,  How  far  there- 
venue  from,  is  an  objeil  of  taxation,  297,.  A  tax  on,  intended 
under  the  land  tax,  296. 

Stockings,  why  cheaply  manufaftured  in  Scotland,  i.  181.  When  firft 
introduced  into  England,   389. 

Stone  quarries,  their  value  depends  on  (ituation,  i.  254.  274. 

Stones,  precious,  of  no  ufe  but  for  ornament,  and  how  the  price  of, 
is  regulated,  i.  270.  The  moft  abundant  mines  of,  would  add 
little  to  the  wealth  of  the  world,  271. 

Subordination,  how  introduced  into  fociety,  iii.  74.  Perfonal  qualt- 
fications,  ibiJ.  Age  and  fortune,  75,  Birth,  77.  Birth  and  for- 
tune two  great  fources  of  perfonal  diftinflion,  78. 

Subjtdy,  old,  in  the  Englifh  cuftoms,  the  drawbacks  upon,  ii.  255. 
Origin  and  import  of  the  term,  iii.  347. 

Sugar,  a  very  profitable  article  of  cultivation,  i.  243.  ii.  89. 

■  Drawbacks  on  the  exportation  of,  from  England,  ii.  ii\. 
Might  be  cultivated  by  the  drill  plough,  inftead  of  all  hand  labour 
by  flaves,  394. 

~  a  proper  fubjedt  for  taxation,  as  an  article  fold  at  a  monopoly 
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Sumptuary  laws  fuperfluous  reftraints  on  the  common  people,  ii.  27, 
Surinam,  prefent  ftate  of  the  Dutch  colony  there,   ii.  367. 
Sivitzerland,  eftablifhment  of  the  reformation  in  Berne  and  Zurich, 

iii.  223.     The  clergy  there  zealous  and  indullrious,  236.     Taxes 

h'vw  paid  there,  299.  315. 

Taille, 


INDEX. 


Taille,  in  France,  tlie  nature  of  that  tax,  and  its  operation,  explained, 
ii.  96.  iii.  303. 

Talentt,  natural,  not  To  various  in  different  men  as  is  Aippcfed,  i.  25. 

Tartars,  thrir  manner  of  conducing  war,  iii.  45.     Their  inv&fions 
dreadful,  47. 

Tavernier,  his  account  of  the  diamond  mines  of  Golconda  and  Vifia> 
pour,  i.  270. 

Taxes,  the  origin  of,  under  the  feudal  government,  ii.  loi. 

■   ' '      the  fources  from  whence  they  mull  arife,  iii.  255.     Unequal 
taxes,  256.     Ought  to  be  clear  and  certain,  ibid.     Ought  to  be 
levied  at  the  times  mod  convenient  for  payment,  257.     Ought  to 
take  as  little  as  poflibJe  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  more 
than  is  brought  into  the  public  treafury,  ibiJ.     How  they  may  be 
tnade  more  burden fome  to  the  people  than  beneficial  to  the  fove- 
reign,  ihiJ.     The  land-tax  of  Great  Britain,  259.     Land-tax  at 
Venice,  263.    Improvements  fuggefled  for  a  land-tax,  264.    Mode 
of  aflefling  the  land-tax  in  Pruffia,  270.     Tythes  a  very  unequal 
tax,  and  a  difcouragement  to  improvement,  274.    Operation  of  tax 
on  houfe  rent,  payable  by  the  tenant,  281.     A  proportionable  tax 
on  houffis,  the  bell  fourcc  of  revenue,  285.     How  far  the  revenue 
from  llock  is  a  proper  objed  of  taxation,  292.  Whether  interell  of 
money  is  proper  for  taxation,  294.    How  taxes  are  paid  at  Ham- 
burgh, 298.     In  Switzerland,  299.     Taxes  upon  particular  em- 
ployments, 301.    Poll  taxes,  309.   Taxes,  badges  of  liberty,  ;^/V/. 
Taxes  npon  the  transfer  of  property,  312.     Stamp  duties,  316. 
On  whom  the  feveral  kinds  of  taxes  principally  fail,  317.    Taxes 
upon  the  wages  of  labour,  321.     Capitations,  327.    Taxes  upon 
cohfumable  commodities,  331.    Upon  necefTaries,  333.    Upon 
luxuries,  334.     Principal  necefTaries  taxed,  337.     Abiiurdities  in 
taxation,  339.     Different  parts  of  Europe  very  highly  taxed,  340. 
Two  different  methods  of  taxing  confumable  commodities,  341. 
Sir  Matthew  Decker's  fchems  of  taxation  confidered,  342.    Excife 
and  cuftoms,  345.   Taxation  fometimes  not  an  inflrument  of  reve- 
nue, but  of  monopoly,  350.    Improvements  of  the  cufloms  fug- 
gelled,  353.  Taxes  paid  in  the  price  of  a  commodity  little  adverted 
to,  374.      On  luxuries,  the  good  and  bad  properties  of,  ibid. 
£ad  effefls  of  farming  them  out,  386.    How  the  finances  of  France 
might  be  reformed,  390.    French  and  Englifh  fyllems  of  taxation 
compared,  391.   New  taxes  always  generate  difcontent,  419.   How 
far  the  Britiih  fyftem  of  taxation  might  be  applicable  to  ail  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  the  empire,  441.     Such  a  plan  might  fpeedily 
difcharge  the  national  debt,  448. 
Tea,  great  importation  and  confumption  of  that  drug  in  J3ritain,  i.  320. 
Teachers  in  univerfities,  tendency  of  endowments  to  diminilh  their  ap- 
plication, iii.  152,    The  jurifdi£Uons  to  which  they  are  fubjcfl, 
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little  calculated  to  quicken  their  diligence,  15  ^  Are  frequently 
obliged  to  gain  j^roteftion  by  fervility.  154.  DefcAj  in  their efta- 
bliflimentSi  156.  '^  ..chers  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
fuperior  to  thofeof  modern  times,  179.  Circimidances  which  draw 
good  ones  to,  or  drain  them  from,  the  univerflties,  251.  Their 
employment  naturally  renders  them  eminent  in  letters,  23^. 

Ttnurtt,  feudal,  general  obfervations  on,  ii.  7.     Defcribed,  82. 

Thtologyt  monkifh,  the  complexion  of,  iii.  168. 

Tin,  average  rent  of  the  mines  of,  in  Cornwall,  i,  264.  Yield  a 
greater  profit  to  the  proprietors  than  the  liiver  mines  of  Peru,  265. 
Regulations  under  which  tin-mines  are  worked,  266. 

Tohacco,  the  culture  of,  why  rellrained  in  Europe,  i.  24c.  Not  fo 
profitable  an  article  of  cultivation  in  the  Weft  Indies  a?  lugar,  246. 

pfc.  the  amount  and  courfe  of  the  Britilh  trade  with,  explained, 

ii.  68.  The  whole  duty  upon,  drawn  back  on  exportation,  254. 
Confequences  of  the  excluftve  trade  Britain  enjoys  with  Maryland 
and  Virginia  in  this  article,  407. 

Tells,  for  paflage  over  roads,  bridges,  and  navigable  canals,  the  equity 
of,  fliewn,  iii.  95.  Upon  carriages  of  luxury,  ought  to  be  higher 
than  upon  carriages  of  utility,  96.  The  management  of  turnpikes 
often  an  objedl  of  juft  complaint,  98.  Why  government  ought 
not  to  have  the  management  of  turnpikes,  99.  371. 

Tonnagi  and  poundage,  origin  of  thofe  duties,  iii.  346. 

Tontine  in  the  French  finances,  what,  with  the  derivation  of  the  name, 

"^'  4*3- 

Toulouft,  falary  paid  to  a  counfellor  or  judge  in  the  parliament  of, 

iii.  87. 

TownSf  the  places  where  indaftry  is  moft  profitably  exerted,  i.  194, 
Thcfpirit  of  combination  prevalent  among  manufai^urers,  195 .  200» 

■  according  to  what  circumdanccs  the  general  chara^er  of  the 

inhabitants,  as  to  induftry,  is  formed,  ii.  10.  The  reciprocal  na- 
ture of  the  trade  between  them  and  the  country,  explained,  73. 
Subfift  on  the  furplus  produce  of  the  country,  75.  How  firH 
formed,  77.  Are  continual  fairs,  ibid.  The  original  poverty  and 
fervile  Hate  of  the  inhabitants  of,  100.  Their  early  exemptions  and 
privileges,  how  obtained,  10 1.  The  inhabitants  of,  ob:ained  li- 
berty much  earlier  than  the  occupiers  of  land  in  the  country,  102. 
Origin  of  free  burghs,  ibid.  Origin  of  corporations,  103.  Why 
allowed  to  form  militia,  107.  How  theincreafe  and  liches  of  com- 
mercial towns  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  countri'is  to 
which  they  belonged,   117. 

Trade,  double  intereft  dtemed  a  reafonable  mercantile  profit  in, 
i.  148. 

■>.-  four  general  clafles  of,  equally  neceflary  to,  and  dependent 
on,  each  other,  ii.  46.  Wholefale,  three  different  forts  of,  59. 
The  different  returns  of  hjme  and  foreign  trade,  61.  The  nature 
and  operation  of  the  carrying  trade  examined,  64.  The  principles 
c^  foreign  trade  examined,  67.  The  trade  between  town  and  coun- 
try explained,  73.  Original  poverty  and  fcrvilc  lla'.e  of  the  inha- 
bitants 
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bittnts  oftowni,  under  feudal  governmrnt,  loo.  Exemptions  and 
privileges  grantrd  to  them,  loi.  Extenfion  of  commerce  by  rude 
nations  Telling  their  own  raw  produce  fnr  the  manufadlurei  of  more 
civilized  countries  1 1 1.  Its  falutary  elfe^ts  on  the  government  and 
manners  of  a  country,  1 19.  Subverted  the  feudal  authority,  1 2). 
The  independence  of  tradefmen  and  artifans,  explained,  1 27.  '1  he 
capitals  acquired  by,  vtry  precarious,  until  fome  part  has  been  re> 
alized  by  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  land,  136.  Over- 
trading, the  caufe  of  complaints  of  the  fcarcity  of  money,  152. 
The  importation  of  gold  and  filver  not  the  principal  benefit  derived 
from  foreign  trade,  167.  EffeiX  produced  in  trade  and  maoufaflures 
by  the  difcovery  of  America,  169.  y\nd  by  thedifcovcry  of  a  ptf- 
fageto  the  Ea(l  Indies  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  170.  Error 
cfcommercial  writersinedimating  national  wealth  by  gold  and  fllver, 
172.  Inquiry  into  the  caufe  and  effedl  of  rellraints  upon  trade,  173, 
Individuals,  by  purfuing  their  own  interell,  unknowingly  promote 
that  of  the  public,  181.  Legal  regulations  of  trade,  unfafe,  182. 
Retaliatory  regulations  between  nations,  zoo.  Meafures  for  laying 
trade  open,  ought  to  k.e  carried  into  execution  Oovvly,  207.  Policy 
of  the  reftraints  on  trade  between  France  and  Britain  confidered,  211. 
No  certain  criterion  to  determine  on  which  fide  the  balance  of  trade 
between  two  countries  turns,  212.  Mod  of  the  regulations  of, 
founded  on  a  miilaken  dodlrine  of  the  balance  of  trade,  235.  Is 
generally  founded  on  narrow  principles  of  policy,  243.  Drawbacks 
of  duties,  252.  The  dealer  who  employs  his  whole  ftock  in  one 
iingle  branch  of  bufinefs,  has  an  advantage  of  the  fame  kind  with 
the  workman  who  employs  his  whole  labour  on  a  fingle  operation, 
302.  Confequencesof  drawing  it  from  a  numberof  fmall  channels 
into  one  great  channel,  424.  Colony  trade,  and  the  monopoly  of 
that  trade,  diilioguiHied,  429.  The  intereil  of  the  confumer  con- 
ftantly  facrificed  to  that  of  the  producer,  515. 

TraJt,  advantages  attending  a  perfefl  freedom  of,  to  landed  nations, 
according  to  theprefent  agricultural  fyftem  of  political  oeconomy  in 
France,  iii.  15.  Origin  of  foreign  trade,  16.  Confequences  of 
high  duties  and  prohibitions,  in  landed  nations,  17.  19.  How 
trade  augments  the  revenue  of  a  country,  26.  Nature  of  the  tra- 
ding intercourfe  between  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  thofe  of 
the  country,  40. 

TraJest  caufe  and  efFe£l  of  the  feparation  of,  i.  9.     Origin  of,  22. 

Trdw/^/ duties  explained,  iii.  372. 

Travelling  for  education,  fummary  view  of  the  effefls  of,  iii.  171. 

Trtafuns^  why  formerly  accumulated  by  princes,  ii.  166. 

Trea/ure  trove,  the  term  explained,  i.  422.  Why  an  important 
branch  of  revenue  under  the  ancient  feudal  governments,  iii.  396. 

Turkey  company,  (hort  hiftorical  view  .of,  iii.  113. 

Turnpikes.     See  Tolls. 

TytieSf  why  an  unequal  tax,  iii.  274.     The  levying  of,  a  gr^at  dif- 
couragement  to  improvements>  275. 
relief  to  the  farmer,  279. 
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yaim,  the  term  defined,  i.  41. 

FtJiut  P»Ui»,  his  cruelty  to  his  divei  checked  hy  the  Roman  emperor 

Augultus,  which  could  not  have  been  done  under  the  republican 

form  of  government,  ii.  396. 
VtHUt,   origin  of  the  filk  manufaAure  in  that  city,  ii.  1 13.     Traded 

in  Eall  India  goods  before  the  tea  track  round  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope  was  difcovered,  347. 
■  nature  of  the  land-tax  in  that  republic,  iii.  263. 

VeHt/on,  the  price  of,  in  Britain,  does  not  compenfate  the  expence  of 

a  deer  park,  i.  351. 
Vicijima  hxreditatum  among  the  ancient  Komans,  the  nature  of,  ex< 

J>lained,  iii.  312. 
lagtst  how  fird  formed,  ii,  77. 

ViHtnagt,  probable  caufe  of  the  wearing  out  of  that  tenure  In  Eu- 
rope, ii.  91. 

Vineyard ^  the  mod  profitable  part  of  agriculture,  both  among  the  an- 
cients and  moderns,  i.  239.  Great  advantages  derived  from  pe- 
culiarities of  foil  in,  242. 

Vtuvtrjitiis^  the  emoluments  of  the  teachers  in,  how  far  calculated  to 
promote  their  diligence,  iii.  i;2.  The  profeflbrs  at  Oxford  have 
moilly  given  up  teaching,  153.  Thofe  in  France  fubjefl  to  in- 
competent juril'dit^ions,  155.  The  privileges  of  graduates  im- 
properly obtained,  ihid.  Abufe  of  ledlurelhips,'  156.  The  dif- 
cipline  of,  feldom  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  the  lludents,  157. 
Are,  in  England,  more  corrupted  than  the  public  fchools,  159. 
Original  foundation  of,  160.  How  Latin  became  an  e/Tential  ar- 
ticle in  academical  education,  161.  How  the  (ludy  of  the  Greek 
language  was  introduced,  162.  The  three  great  branches  of  the 
Greek  philofophy,  163.  Arc  now  divided  into  five  branches,  166. 
The  monkifli  courfe  of  education  in,  168.  Have  not  been  very 
ready  to  adopt  improvements,  169.  Are  not  well  calculated  to 
prepare  men  for  the  world,  170.  How  filled  with  good  profefTors, 
or  drained  of  them,  23 1 .  Where  the  worll  and  bell  profeflbrs  arc 
generally  to  be  met  with,  232.     See  Collegu  and  Ttacben, 


W 

Wages  of  labour  how  fettled  between  maders  and  workmen,  i.  99. 
The  workmen  generally  obliged  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  their 
employers,  100.  The  oppofiiion  of  workmen  outrageous,  and  fel- 
dom fuccefsfui,  101.  Circumllances  which  operate  to  raife  wages, 
loj.  The  extent  of  wages  limited  by  the  funds  from  which  they 
arife,  104.  Why  higher  in  North  America,  than  in  England,  loj. 
Are  low  in  countries  that  arc  ftationary,  107.  Notoppreffively  low 
in  Great  Britain,  1 1 1.  A  diftinf^ion  made  here  between  the  ivages 
in  fummer  and  in  winter,  ibid.  If  fufiicient  in  dear  years,  they  mult 
be  ample  in  feafons  of  plenty,  1 12.  DiiF«rent  rates  of,  in  different 
Vol.  III.  LI  places. 
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placei,  1 13>  Liberal  waget  encourage  induftry  and  propagatfon* 
124.  An  advance  of,  necciTarily  raifci  the  price  of  many  commo- 
ditUa,    132.     An  average  of,  not  eafily  akertained,   134.    The 

'  operation  of  high  wagei  and  high  profiii compared,  149.  Caufei 
of  the  vaiiations  of,  in  different  entploymenti,  15a.  Are  generally 
higher  in  new,  than  in  old  trades,  176.  aio.  Legal  regulationi  of, 
dellroy  induAry  and  ingenuity,  220. 

IVagts,  natural  efFcdl  of  a  direA  tax  upon,  iii.  312. 

IFalpole,  Sir  Robert,  his  excife  fcheme  defended,  iii.  358. 

H'antt  of  mankind,  how  fupplied  through  the  operation  of  labour,  i. 
33.  How  extended,  in  proportion  to  their  fupply,  i.  256.  The 
far  greater  part  of  (hem  lupplied  from  the  produce  of  other  men'* 
labour,  407. 

ff^an,  foreign,  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of,  in  the  prefent  cen- 
tury, have  little  dependence  on  the  quantity  of  gold  and  fiivertn  a 
nation,  ii.  1^9. 

— —  how  fufTported  by  a  nation  of  hunters,  iii.  44.  By  a  nation  of 
fhepheids,  4;.  By  a  nation  of  hulbandmen,  47.  Men  of  military 
age,  what  proportion  thry  bear  to  the  whole  lociety,  48.  Feudal 
wars,  how  fupported,  49.  Caufes  which  in  the  advanced  (late  of 
fociety  rendered  it  impolTible  for  thofe  who  took  the  field,  to  main- 
tain themfelves,  50.  Howtheart  of  war  becameadiftim^  profeflion, 
53.  DiftinAion  between  the  militia  and  regular  forces,  56.  Al- 
teration in  (heart  of  war  produced  by  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  q;. 
70.  Imporcanceof  difcipline,  59.  Macedonian  army,  61.  Car- 
thagenian  army,  62.  Roman  army,  63.  Feudal  armies,  66.  A 
well-regulated  Aandingarmy,  the  only  defence  of  a  civilized  coun. 
try,  and  the  only  means  forfpeedily  civilizing  a  barbarous  country, 
68.  The  want  of  parfimony  during  peace,  impofes  on  Hates  the 
neceflity  of  contrafling  debts  to  carry  on  war,  399.  416.  Why  war 
is  agreeable  to  thofe  who  live  fecure  from  the  immediate  calamitieit 
of  it,  417.  Advantages  of  raifing  the  fupplies  for,  withun  the  year, 

H^atcb  movements,  great  red udlion  in  the  prices  of,  owing  to  me^ 

chanicat  improvements,  i.  385. 
Wealth  ^nA  money,  fy  nonisnous  terms,  in  popular  language,  il.  139. 

172.     Spanifli  and  Tarcarian  edimate  of,  compared,    140. 
■  the  great  auchoruy  conferred  by  the  pofTeffion  of,  iii.  75. 

Weavers,  the  profits  of,  why  necelTarily  greater  than  thofe  of  fpinners, 

i.  77. 
Weji  1/tdits,  difcovered  by  Columbus,  ii.  349.     How  they  obtained 

this  name,    ibid.     The  original  native  productions  of,   3^0.     The 

thiril  of  gold  (he  object  of  all  th      panilh  enterprifes  there,   354. 

And  of  tho/e  ot  every  other  Eurc      an  nation^  357.     The  remote- 

nefs  of,  greatly  in  favour  of  the  L   ropean  colonies  there,  162.  The 
.    fugar  colonies  of  France  better  governed  than  thofe  of  Britain, 

^94- 
Wheat.     See  Com.  .      j 

Window  tax  in  Britain,  how  rated,  iii.  290.    Tends  to  reduce  houfe- 

rent,  292. 

Wind/er 


ibtained 
The 

-'»  354- 
remote- 

n.  The 

Britain. 
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E      X. 


yUnJ/tr  market,  chronological  table  of  the  priceiof  corn  a(,  i.  403. 

M'^iHt,  the  cheapnefi  of,  would  be  a  caufe  of  fobriety,  ii.  241.  Tk« 
carrying  trade  in,  encouraged  by  KngliAi  lUtutei,  2$). 

//^o«</,  the  price  of,  rifes  in  proportion  as  a  country  it  cultivated,  i. 
259.  The  growth  of  young  trees  prevented  by  cattle,  260.  When 
the  planting  uf  trees  becomes  a  profitable  employment,  i^/V. 

If^coi,  the  produce  of  rude  countries,  commonly  carried  to  u  didant 
market,  i.  360.  The  price  of,  in  England,  has  fallen  conftderably 
fince  the  time  of  Edward  III.  363.  Caufesofthis  dii.v.,iuuun  ia 
price,  364.  The  price  of,  coiiridcrabiy  reduced  in  Scotland,  by 
the  union  with  England,  369 

— —  Severity  of  the  laws  a^ainil  the  exportation  of,  ii.  49^.  Re- 
llrainti  upon  the  inland  commerce  of,  497.  Rcllraints  upon  the 
coading  trade  of,  4gX.  Fleas  on  which  thcferelhaints  are  founded, 
499.  The  price  of  wool  deprrfTed  by  thefe  regulations,  500.  The 
exportation  of,  ought  to  be  allowed,  fubjed  to  a  duty,  504. 

IVoelliH  cloth,  the  pieient  pr;ce!>  of,  compared  with  thofe  ac  the  clofe 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  i.  3S6.  Three  mechaoical  intptovctncuu 
introduced  in  the  manuta«!:turc  gf^  3H9. 
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Elegantly    printed   in    Two  Volumes  O£lavo,    Price   12s. 

in  Boards, 

A   New    Edition,    being  the  Sixth,    with  very  confiderable 
Additions  and  CorreiSlions,  of 

:      ..  \ 

THE 

THEORY  OF  MORAL   SENTIMENTS: 

An  Essay  towards  an  Analyfis  of  the  Principles  by  which 

Men  naturally  judge  concerning  the  Conduct  and  Character, 

firft  of  their  Neighbours,  and  afterwards  of  themfelves. 


TO  WHICH  IS  ADDED, 

A  DISSERTATION  on  the  Origin  of  Language. 
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♦ittTtstV,  Voyages,  and  Travels. 


TtlE  Hiftory  of  England^  from  the  Invaflon  ofjaliat 
Cmfar  to  the  Revolution.  A  new  Edition* 
printed  on  fine  Paper,  with  many  Corrri^ions  and  Ad* 
diliooi  i  and  a  cqmplete  Index,  8  vols.  Royal  Paper» 
4t9.  wit^  fine  Impreflipns  of  the  Plates,  81.  i8s.  6d.  "- 
•-•  Another  Edition  on  fmall  Paper,  4I.  10s. 
<t7t  Another  Edition  in  8  vols.  8vo.  iliulirated  with 
Places,  al.  16s. 

The  Hiftory  of  £«^/<i»fl'i  from  the  Revolution  to  the 
Death  of  Gttrgi  11.  deHgned  as  a  Continuation  of  Mr. 
Humt*%  Hiftory  $  illuftrated  with  Plates,  hy  T.  Smollttt, 
5  vols.  Bvo.  il.  15s. 

The  Hiftory  ot  Great  Brttaiv,  from  the  Refloration 
Co  the  Acceifion  of  the  Houfe  of  Hanover.  By  James 
Macpbtrfon^  Efqj  the  2d  Edition }  2  vols,  with  a'Head 
•f  the  Author,  2I.  58. 

0''igina!  Papers :  containing  the  Secret  Hiftory  of 
l^reat  Britain^  from  the  Reftoration  to  the  Acceffiun  of 
the  Houfe  oi  Hanover :  To  which  are  prefixed.  Extracts 
from  the  Life  of  Jatnes  II.  as  written  byhimfelfj,  pub- 
liihed  from  the  Originals  ;  2  vols.  2I  5s. 

The  Hiftory  of  StotlatifJ^  during  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Mary  and  of  iCing  James  VI.  till  his  Acceffioii  to  the 
Crown  of  England ;  w  iih  a  Review  of  the  Siottijh  Hiftory 
previous  to  that  Period  ;  and  an  Appendix,  containing 
Qriginal  Papers,  2  vols.  <|.to.  By  JVilliam  Robertjon^ 
D.  D.  5th  Edition,  il.  los. 

%•  An'  tber  Edition  in  2  vols.  8vo.  14s. 
The  Hiftory  of  the  Reign  of  the  Etuperor  Oharles  V. 
with  a  View  of  the  Progrcfs  of  Sociny  in  Europe^  from 
the  Su^»verfion  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  beginning 
of  the  fixteenth  Century.     By  William  Robertjon,  D.  D. 
Embelhlhed  with  4  Plates,  elegantly  engraved  :  3  vols. 
3I.  38. 
*«*  Another  Edition  in  4  vols.  8vo.  il.  48^ 
■  .     [A] 
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The  Hiftory  of  A.mrica^  vols  I.  and  II.  By  jyURam 
Rehirl/iHt  D.  u'.  IMufl rated  with  Maps.     2I.  is. 

X*t  Another  Edition  in  3  vols.  8vo.  i8<:. 

An  Hiftorical  Dilquifition,  concerning  the  KnowtedgV' 
which  the  Ancients  had  of  Jmliot  and  the  Progrefs  of 
the  Trade  with  that  Country,  prfor  to  the  Difcovery  of 
the  Paflagc  to  it  by  the  Cape  oj  Good  Hope.  With  an  Ap-t 
pendix  containing  Obl%rvati6ns  on  the  Civil  Policy-— 
the  Laws,  9nd  Judicial  Procecdings->the  Arts — the 
Sciencen,  and  religious  (nftituiions  of  the  Indians.  Bv 
H^iUiam  Robert/on,  O.  l>.  illuftrated  with  Maps.   i8s. 

The  Hiftoiy  of  Grefce.  By  William  Mit/erd,  E% 
Vols.  I.  and  IJ.   il.  19s.  in  boards. 

•»•  The  two  Volumes  include  the  Hiftory  of  Cz-m^ 
from  the  earlieft  Accounts  to  the  End  of  the  Pelopon- 
nefian  War,  and  it  is  intended  to  continue  the  Hiftory 
till  th,e  Rcdudion  of  Achaia  into  a  Province  of  the  Rut 
mm  Empire. 

The  Hiftory,  of  Anc'unt  Greece,  its  Colonies,  and  Conr 
quejis;  from  the  eariicft  Accounts  till  the  Diviilon  of 
the  Macedonian  Empire  in  the  Eaft,  including  the  Hifta- 
ry  of  Literature,  Phihfophy,  and  the  Pine  Arts.  By  John 
Gillies,  LL.  D.  F.  R.S.  adorned  with  a  Head  of  the 
Author,  and  Maps  adapted  to  the  Work.  4  vols.  3d 
Edition,  il.  8s. 

A  \\tw  of  the  Reign  of  Frederick  II.  of  Pruffia,  witft 
a  Parallel  between  that  Prince  and  Philip  II.  of  li^w 
ccdbn.  By  John  Giles,  LL.  D.  t'.  R.  S.  and  S.  A> 
Svo.  7s. 

The  Hiftory  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  IT.  King  of  Si>a!n, 
fiv  Robert  JVatfon,  LL.  D.  Profcfl'or  of  Philofophy  and 
Rhetoric,   at   the  Uiiiverfity   of  St.  Andrew.     2d  Edit. 

a  vols.  2I.  23.  '    !    >^     ^ 

•^*  Another  Edition  in  3  vols.  8vo.   i8<>. 

The  Hiftory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  By  Edward  Gi>>bori,  Efq.  6  vols,  which  com.« 
plcte  a  Period  of  Hiftory  from  the  Age  of  Trajan  and  thfe 
Jntonines,  to  the  taking  of  Conftantiropte  by  the  Turks, 
and  the  Eftablifhmcnt  at  Rome  of  the  Dominion  of  the 
Popes,  adorned  with  a  Head  of  the  Author,  and  Map^ 
adapted  to  the  Work.  61.  6s.   Boards. 

^*,  The  4th,  5th,  and  6th  Vols,  may  be  had  feparate, 
to  complete  Sets,  3I.  3s.  Boards 

X^-t  Another  Edit,  complete  in  12  Vols.  8vo.  3I.  izw. 

Alfo  an  Abridgement  of  this  Work  fof  the  Ufe  of 
young  Pcrfons.  2  Vols.  8va«  143. 
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,  The  Chronology  and  Hiftory  of  the  World,  from  the 
Creation  to  the  Year  ofChiiO,  1790,  illuibated  on  56 
Copper-plate  Tables,  with  16  Maps  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Geography,  By  the  Reverend  John  Blatr^ 
LL.  D.  3!.  13s.  6d.  ^ 

The  Hiftory  of  the  Legal   Polity  of  the  Roman  Slate  j 
and  of  the  Rife,   Pro»rer»,  and    Extent  of  the   Roman' 
Laws.     By  Thomas  Bever,  LL.  D.  4to.  il.  is. 

An  Hiftorical  View  of  the  Engli/h  Government,  frooi 
the  Settlement  of  the  Saxons  in  Britainy  to  the  Acceffioa 
of  iheHoufe  of  Stewart.  By  John  Millar ^  Efqj  Profeflbr 
of  Law  in  the Univerfity  of  G/^oti;.  2d  Edition.   1I.  js. 

Mifcellaneous  State  Papers,  from  i^oi  to  1726,  in 
2  Vols.  410.  Colie£ted  from  the  Mufeum,  Hardwicke, 
ahd  other  valuable  Colle£l.  '  s.  il.  2s. 

Memoirs  of  Grw/  Britain  and   /r^/oW,  from  the  D if- 
folution  of  the  laft  Parliament  of  Charles  U.   until   the 
Capture  of  the  French  and  Spanifh  Fleets  at  Vigo.     By  . 
Sir  J<ihn  Dalrymphy  Bart.  3d  Edition^  with  Appendixes 
cpinpicte.     3  Vols,  il.  i6s. 

The  Hiftory  of  England^  from  tlie  earlieft  Accounts 
of  Time  to  the  Death  of  George  IL  adorned  with  Heads 
elegantly  engraved.     By  Dr.  Goldfmith.  4  Vols.  il.  4s. 

All  Abridgement  of  the  above  Book,  by  Dr.  Cold' 
fmithy  adorned  with  Cuts,  for  the  Ufeof  Schools,  33. 6d. 

The  Parliamentary  or  Confliitutional  Hiftory  of  En^- 
landy.irom  the  earlieft  Times  to  the  Reftoration  of  King 
Charles  H,  Colle«£led  from  the  R,ccords,  the  Rolls  of 
Parliament^  the  J  >urnals  of  boih  Houfe.s  the  public  Li- 
braries, original  i\/Ianufcripts,fcarce  Speeches  and  Trads. 
All  compared  with  the  feveral  cotemporary  Writers,  and 
conneilied  throughout  with  the  Hiftory  of  the  Times, 
With  a  good  Index,  by  feveral  Hands.  24.  Vols.  8  vo.  71,7s. 

Grey\  Debates,  being  a  Continuation  of  the  above,  in 
10  Vols.  3I   3~. 

Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  SuUy^  Prims  Minifter  of 
Henry  the  Great.  Containing  the  Hiftory  of  the  Life 
and  Reigii  of  that  Monarch,  and  his  own  Adminiftraiion 
under  him.  Tranflated  from  the  Fremh,  To  which  is 
added,  the  Trial  of  RavaillaCy  for  the  Murder  of  Henry 
the  Great,     A  new  Edition.    In  5  Vols.  8vo.  il.  los, 

•#*  Another  Edition,  in  6  Vols.  i2mo.  iS^. 

The   Hiftory  of  the   Public   Revenue   of  the  Sr/V//^' 
Erhpire,  from  the  earlieft  Accounts  to  Michaelnuis  1788. 
By  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.  2  vols.  410.  il.  6s. 

The  Lives  of  the  moft  eminent  Ei^gUJb  Poets  j  with 
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Critical  Obfcrvations  on  their  Works.  By  Samml  Jdm* 
yin,  LIj  D.  4  Vols.  il.  4s. 

An  Inquiry,  hiftorical  vind  critical,  into  the  Evidence 
^igainfi  Mary  Q  I'cn  of  Scots  \  and  an  Examination  of 
>  the  Hiftofics  of  Ur  Rottrtfon  and  Mr.  Hume^  with  Re- 
fpea  to  ihat  Kvide.'icc.  Bv  IP'illiam  Tytltr^  Efq;  K.  R.S. 
Ed  4th  Kdit.  with  very  conlidcrable  Additions.  JtVols^  14s* 
An  Lcclcftafitcal  History,  Ancient  and  Modern,  fiont 
the  Birih  of  Chrift  to  the  Beginning  of  the  prefent  Cen- 
tury. In  which  the  Rife,  Progrefs,  and  Variations  of 
Church  Power  are  confidered,  in  their  Conne(Stion  with 
the  State  of  Learnrng  and  Philofophy,  and  the  political 
Hifto'-/  of  Europe^  during  that  Ptriod.  By  the  late 
Lcar.icd  John  Lawremt  mojbtim^  D.  D,  Tranflated, 
and  accompanied  with  Noter  >'<id  jChronologicat  Tables, 
by  Ar<hibald  Matlaine^  1>."^.  A  new  Edition,  col- 
lected and  improved.  6  Vols.aJ.  as. 

Roman  Antiquities;  or  an  Account  of  the  Manner» 
and  Cuftoms  of  the  Romans ;  refpeding  their  Govern- 
nunr,  Miigiflrary,  Laws,  Religion,  Games,  Military  and 
Naval  Aftairs,  5{c.  Sec.  Deflgned  chiefly  to  illuftrate  the 
Latin  Claffics.     By  Aiexander  4dam^  LL.  D.     V     :*  ~ 

An  Hiftorical  and  Claflical  Di£lionary,  containing  the 
Lives  and  Charadersofthe  muftemineitt  and  learned  Per" 
Ions  in  every  Age  and  Nation,  from  theearlieft  Period  to 
the  prefent  Time.     By  John  Noorthouck.  2  Vols.  us. 

Bibliotheca  Ciafilca  j  or  a  CUilical  Dictionary,  con- 
taining a  full  Account  of  all  the  proper  Names  men- 
tioned in  antiei.t  Authors.  To  which  are  fubjoined 
Tables  of  Coins,  Weights  and  Mcafures,  in  Uie  among^ 
the  Gfceks  and  Romans.  By  J.  Lenipriere  A.  M.  of 
Pembroke  Cel!igt\  Oxford. 

A  Philofophical  and  Political  Hiftory  of  the  Settlements 
and  Tiade  vi  the  Europeans  in  the  Eajl  and  Weji  Indies-, 
tranflattd  from  the  French  of  the  Abbe  Reynall.  By  J^ 
Ju/iamoud^  M.  A.      \  new  Edition,  carefully  levifed,  ia 
8  Vols.  8vo.  and  iiiuflrated  with  Maps.  2I.  8s« 

Sketches  of  the  Hiftory  of  Man,  by  the  Author  of  the 
Elements  ofCriticifm,  4  Vols.  il.  Ss.  3d  Edition. 

An  Account  of  the  Voyages  undertaken  by  Order  of 
his  prefenc  Mjjcfty  for  making  Difcoveri.^s  in  the 
Southern  Hemilphere.  anl  fucctffively  performed  by  Com- 
Riotiore  Byrovy  Capi.  Wallis,  and  Capt.  Carteret^xn  the 
Daiphin^  and  Swali'ow,  and  the  Endeavour  ;  drawn  up  from 
the  Journals  which  were  kept  by  the  feveralCommanders, 
and  from  the  Papers  of  y:/epb  Bunh,  Efqi  and  Dr.  &/<»»• 
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«fcr.  By  John  Unvckcfworth^  LL.  D.  Mullrafcd  wirh 
Cuts,  »nd  a  great  V;iriety  of  Charts  and  M3p<i  (mi  ail  52 
Plates)  relative  to  the  Countries  now  liift  diicovered,  or 
hitherto  but  imperfe(5Hy  known.  P/icc  3I.  i:s. 

An  Account  of  a  Voyage  towards  the  South  Pt>le 
and.  round  the  World,  performed  in  his  Majdy's  Sli'ps 
tht  RejolutUn  and  yldvinture^  in  ihc  Years  1772,  177  ?» 
1774,  afld  1775.  Written  by  Jam'S  Cook,,  Commaiulcr 
of  the  Refolution.  In  which  is  included,  Cjptain  Fur- 
ff^jiMf's  Narrative  oi  his  Proceedings  in  the  Advcntur?, 
during  the  Separation  of  the  Ships.  E!c;;ant)y  printed 
in  two  Vols.  Royal.  Illuilrated  with  Maps  andCharts*. 
and  a  Variety  of  Portraits  of  Pcrfoos,  and  Views  of 
Places,  drawn  during  the  Voyage  by  Mr.  Hodgti^^  and 
engraved  by  the  moft  eminent  Maftcrs.  2!.  12s. 

Proceedings  of  the  Allbciation  for  promoting  the  Dif- 
covery  of  the  inieiior  Parts  of  Ajrku.  With  a  Map  of 
the  Country.  8vo.  6;<. 

Travels  through  Spain,  in  the  Years  1775,  and  1776. 
In  which  feveralMonuments  of  Roman  and  Miarifiik.X' 
chite^ture  are  iliuftratcd  bv  accurate  Drawint's  taken  on 
the  Spot.  By  Henry  Swinburn,  Efq;  2d  Edit.  2  Vols.  i^$. 

Travels  in  the  two  Sicilies.  By  Hcfin  Swvburn^  Kft-f; 
in  the  Years  1777,  1778,  1779*  and  1780.  With  a  \\z^ 
of  the  two  SiciiieSf  and  22  Pla  cs  of  Views,  &c.  2d  Edit. 
4  Vol^  il.  8s. 

Travels  in  Switzerland,,  in  a  Scries  of  Letters  to  l^il- 
liam  Mdmoth,  Efq;  from  WilH^.fn  Coxe,  M.  A.  F.  R.  S. 
F.  A.  S.  RcQor  of  Bettierton,  &c.  he.  &c.  3  Vols.  Il- 
luilrated with  a  large  Map  of  Sivitzerland^  and  other 
Plates,     il.  7s. 

Travels  into  Poland^  RuJJia,,  Sivcdetiy  and  Dcvvnrk^ 
interfperfed  with  hiftorical  Rc!,aiof;s  and  politiral  f^n- 
quiries,  illuftated  wit!-.  Maps  and  Enaruvin^s.  By 
miliamCov^,  A.  M.  F.  R.  S.  &c.  5  Vols.  3(1  Ed.  il.^js.fcd. 

A  new  Volume,  being  the  3d  in  410.  anu  tiie  5th  in  8vo, 
of  the  above  Work,  with  a  Map  of  S.uihc.-n  Norway^ 
and  other  Flaici.     May  be  h:d  f  parate. 

An  Account  of  the  Ri'jjian  Difcoveries  between  Afui 
and  America  \  to  which  are  r.ddcd,  the  Conqueli  of  5-- 
heia^  and  the  Miftory  ofthe  I'rar.fadtions  and  Commerce 
between  R^^xf'a  and  Chlnn.  By  William  Coxf,  A.  M. 
F.  R.  S.  Illuilrattil  with  Charts,  and  a  View  of  a  Chi" 
nefeTown.   3d  Edition.  7s.  6d. 

A  complete  Tranilation  of  the  Count  de  Bnffon's  Na- 
tural Hiilory,  frum  the  4th  Editio;i  in    iC>  Vols,  410  i 
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^  BOOKS  pr'iuUd  for  T.  CadeJ-I.. 

libiih  occafional  N'>t»?s  and  Obfervations.     By   Hftttiam 
Smellle^  Member  of  th**  Philofophical    and 
Sociftics   of  Ed'tvhur^h.     Illultratcd    with 
Plates,  q  VoN.  4I.  is. 

A  Philofophical  Survey  of  the  South  of  Ireland^  in  a 
Series  of  Letters  to  John  H^atkin/on,  M.  I).  7s, 

'  A  Tour  in  Irdarid^  with  (^encal  Obfervations  on  the 
prefent  SUte  of  that  Kingdom,  made  in  the  Yeaf^  1776, 
1777,  and  1778,  and  brouiht  down  to  the  End  of  i^  79. 
^y  Arthur  Youngs  Kfq;  F.  R.  S    2  V.ls    ad  Edit,  14s. 

A  Tour  through  SUily  and  Maitc.  In  a  Series  of  Let- 
ters to  William  Beckfordy  Efq;  Jjum  P.  IS'ydonCyF,  R.  S.. 
jt  Vols,  llluilrated  with  a  Map.   3d  Edition.   12s. 

Obfervations  and  RcBccliuns  made  in  the  Courfe  cf  a 
Journey  through  Franctt  Italy,  and  Germany.  )iy  Htftcr 
Xynch  riozzi.  2  Vols.  14s.  # 

Obfervations  made  in  a  Tour  from  Bengal  to  Perjia^ 
in  the  Year  1786-7  ;  with  a  fhort  Account  of  the  Re> 
mains  of  the  celebrated  Palace  of  Per/ipolis,  and  other 
interefting  Events.  Dy  William  Francilin,  Enfign  on 
the  Hon.  Company's  Bengal  Eftablifliment,  lately  re- 
turned from  Perfia.  2d  Edition.  8vo.  'js, 

A  View  of  Society  and  Manners  in  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  Germany,  with  Anecdotes  relating  to  fome  emi- 
nent Charadcrs.  Hy  John  Moore,  M.  D.  a  Vols,  yth 
Edition.    12:;. 

A  View  of  Society  and  Manners  in  Italy,  with  Anec- 
dotes r(^latine;  to  fome  eminent  Chara£^ers.  By  John 
Moore^  M.  D.  2  Vols.  4th  Edition.   14s. 

A  Tour  through  fome  of  the  Northern  Parts  oi Europe, 
particularly  Copenhagen^  Stockholm,  and  Peterjburgh,  in  a 
iSeries  of  Letters.     By  N.  Wtaxall,  Efq;  M.  P.  3d  Ed.  6s. 

A  Journey  to  the  Weftern  l^zs  oi  Scotland.  By  the 
Author  of  the  Riiinbler.  6s. 

A  Journey  from  Gibraltar  to  Malaga,  with  a  View  of 
theGarrifon  and  its  Environ?,  &c.  &c.  Illuftrated  with 
a  View  of  each  Municipal  Town,  and  a  Chart,  &c.  By 
Francis  Carter,  Lfq:  2  Vols,  v/ith  a  gr?at  Number  of 
Plates.  2d  Edition.  iSs.  in  Boards. 
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Ifaiah,  a  new  Tranflation,  with  a  preliminary  Dif- 
iertion,  and  Notes  Critical  Philological,  and  Expla- 
natory, By  Robert  Lowth,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  London  and 
(jostling,  late  Lord  Bifhop  of  LQitdon*  2d  Edit.  zl.  is. 


BOOKS  printed  for  T.  CaOILI.  ^ 

!  The  Four  Gofpels,  tranflated  from  the  Greek  :  wdh 
pKliminary  DifTertatiens.  and  Notes,  Critical  anJ  Ex- 
planatory. By  uoige  Carut>bt!ly  D.  D.  K.  R.  S.  Princi- 
pal of  Marifchai  College,  ^/>^f^^^/7.  2  Vols.  4to.  2I.  101. 

Sermons  on  feveral  SubjcifVs.  ]5y  the  Right  Rev, 
Beilhy  Porteus^  D.  D.  Biftjop  of  London,  6th  Edit.  6s.     ^ 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Prophecies  con- 
cerning the  Chriftian  Church,  and  in  particular  concern- 
iog  the  Church  of  Papal  Romt :  in  twcive  Sermons 
preached  in  Lincoln's- Lm  Chapel,  at  the  Leisure  of  the 
kight  Rev.  IViltiam  Warburton^  [^ord  Bifhop  of  G7fl«ff/??r. 
By  Riihard  Hurd^  D.  D.  now  J./ord  Bifbop  of  U^^rajhr, 
The  3d  Edition.  1  Vols.  7s. 

Sermons  preached  at  Lincoln  i-lnn  Cliapel,  between 
the  ^Years  J1765  and  1776;  with  a  larjjer  Difcourfc  on 
Chriji's  driving  the  Merchants  out  of  the  l>mple,  in 
which  the  Nature  and  End  of  that  famnus  Tranfadtion 
are  e^i^plained.  ^y  Richard  Huni,  1").  D.  Lord  Bifliop 
oi  IVarceJier,'    ad  Edition.  3  Vols.   iSs. 

*.*  2d  and  3d  Vols,  may  be  had  feparate,  to  complete 
Sfts.     los.  6d.  in  Boards. 

Sermons  by  Hu^b  Blair ^  D.  D.  one  of  the  Miriifters 
of  the  High  Church,  and  Profeflbr  oF  Rhetoric  and 
Belles  Lettrcs  in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh.  i6th  Edit. 
3  Vols.  19s. 
'*«*  The  3d  Volume  may  be  had  feparate,  6?.  in  Boards. 
.  bermons  by  IVilliam  Leecbman^  D.  D.  late  Principal' 
of  the  College  of  G'.'a^cw  ;  with  fomc  Account  of  the 
Author's  Life,  and  ot  his  Lcdtures.  By  James  IVodrcw^ 
D.  D.  2  Vuls.  14s. 

Difcourfes    on    various    Subjefls.     By  Jacob  Lfttche, 
lA.  A.  formerly  Re(5lor  of  Chri/i-church  and  St.  Petri's,  ' 
Philadelphia  ;    and   late  Chaplain  to  the  Afyliim  for  fe- 
male Orphans,    in   the  Parifti  of  Lanihetb,  Surry.      3d 
Edition,  2  Voh.   I4S. 

One  hundred  Seimons  or.  practical  Subjeils,  extra<5led 
chiefly  from  the  Works  of  the  Divines  of  the  laft  Cen- 
tury.    By  Dr.  Burn.  4  Vols.  i'.  4s. 
.  Sermons  by  the  late  Laurence  Slfrne,  M.  A.  6  Vols,  i  J?s. 

Sermons  on  the  Chriftian  Dodtrinc  as  received  by  the 
difFereut  Denominations  of  Chnftians.  To  which  ?.re 
added.  Sermons  on  the  Securiry  and  Happinefs  of  a  vir- 
tuous Courle,  on  the  Guodncjs  of  God,  and  on  the  Re- 
furre«SHon  of  Lazarus,  fiy  R.  Price.,  D.  D.  LL.  CX 
J-'^R,  5,  &c.  ad  Edit,  ivithan  Jj-pendix.     6s. 


t  BOOKS  frtnttdffr  T.  CAOELt/ 

Sermons  on  various  Subjects,  and  preache<}  on  fevfral 
Occafions.  Bv  the  late  Kev.  Tbemai  Framklin^  D.  D4 
4th  Euition.  3  Vols.  il.  4s. 

i)ermons  on  the  Relative  Duties.  By  the  fame.  6s. 
Foui  DilFcrtations.  I.  On  Proviilence.  Jl.  On  Pray- 
er. III.  On  the  Reafon&  for  expecting  that  virtuous  Men 
(hall  meet  after  Death  in  a  State  of  Happinef»>.  I V  On 
the  Importance  of  Chriftianity,  the  Nature  of  Hiftorical 
l^vidence  and  Miracles.  By  RUharcl  Prict,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
4th  Edit.  8vo.  6s. 

Sermons  to  young  Women.  By  yams  Ftrdytty  D.  D. 
a  Vols.  6th  Edit.  7s. 

AddrefTes  to  young  Men,  by  the  fame  Author, 
a,  Vols.  8s. 

Sermons  by  Colin  Milm,  D.  D.  Re^or  of  Mr/A  (7Aw- 
pelf  in  StiJfeXi  and  Led;urer  of  St.  Paul's.,  'Dtptftrd,  68. 

Sermons  on  various  Subjects,  by  the  late  Jtbn  Far* 
quhar^  A.  M.  carefully  corredcd  from  the  Author's  MSS« 
by  George  Campbell,  D.  D.  and  Alexander  G^r  ard,  D.  D« 
4th  Edit.   7s. 

A  Review  of  the  principal  Q^ieftions  in  Morals.  By. 
Ruhard  Price,  D.  D.  F.  R,  S.  3d  Edit.  corre(^d.  7s, 

Mifcellanies,  Books  of  Entertainnuut,  Poetry,  (stc. 

The  Works  of  the  Lite  Right  Hon.  Henry  St,  John 
Lord  Vifcount  Bolinghroke;  containing  all  his  Political 
and  Philofophical  Works }  a  new  an  elegant  Editioq. 
^  Vols.  4to. 

•»*  Another  Edition  in  ti  Vols.  8vo.  2I.  i6s. 

I'he  Works  of  Francis  Bafon,  E^ron  o(  Verulam,  Vif- 
count St.  /flban's,  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  ^jv^- 
land.  5  Vols.  Royal  Paper. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Caufes  of  the  Wealth 
of  Nations.  By  Adam  Smith,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  3  Vols, 
l\.  IS.  6th  Edition. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Political  OEconomy  ; 
being  an  ElTayon  the  Science  of  Domeftic  Policy  in  Free 
Nations  ;  in  which  are  particularly  conftdered,  Popula- 
tion, Agriculture,  Trade,  Induftry,  Money,  Coin,  In- 
terefl.  Circulation,  Banks,  Exchange,  Public  Credit, 
Taxes,  &c.  By  Sir  James  Stuart,  Bart.  2  vols.  Royal 
Fapc.     il.  2S.  Boards. 

Eflays  and  Treatifes  on  feveral  Subjects.  By  David 
Hume,  Efq.  with  his  lafl  Corredions  and  Additions* 
a  vols.  410.     il.  i6s. 

*^*  Another  Edition,  in  a  vols.  8to«    14s. 
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BOOKS  ^ri»//i /or  T.CAiiEtt.  ,^ 

Moral  and  Politioal  UiaIo(;uey,  with  Letrers  on  CbM 
valry  and  Romance.  By  Richard  Hutd^  D.  D«  oov 
Loril' Bi(h'>p  of  Worctjltr,     3  vols.  lOs  6d. 

An  £fl'ay  on  (he  Hiftory  of  Civil  Su^iety,  By  AimKi 
Fetgufon^  LL.  1).     3d  fcdit.  6s. 

iLlements  of  the  Science  of  Ethics  on  the  Principle* 
of  Natural  Philofophy.     By  Jokn  Bruce,  A.  M.     65. 

Efljys  on  the  Hiflory  of  Mankind,  in  rude  and  cul- 
tivated .^ges.  By  Jar/ies  Dunhar^  IX.  D.  Profeffor  of 
Ptiilofuphy  in  the  King's  Cullcge,  and  University  of. 
Me' dee  n,     6s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philofophical  Society  of 
Manchejhr.     Ulnilrated  with  Plates.     3  vols.    il.  as. 

*^*  The  3d  Volume  may  be  had  (cparate.  Price  yt, 
in  Hoards. 

Zcluco.  Various  Views  of  Human  Nature,  taken 
f(om  Life  and  Manners,  foreign  and  domeitic.  2d  i!.dic. 
2  vols.     14s. 

Profe  on  feveral  Occafions,  accompanied  with  Come 
Pieces  in  Verfe.     By  G,  Colman.     3  vols.     153. 

The  Works  of  Lnciany  fronj  the  Grtuk.  By  Thamai 
Framklirty  D.  D.  4  Vols.     il.  4s. 

The  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments.  By  Adorn  Smithy 
LL.  D.   F.  R.  S.  5th  Edition.     2  Vols.     14s. 

The  Elements  of  Moral  Science.  By  James  Beatti^^ 
LL.  1).  Profcflor  of  Moral  I'h.lofophy  and  Logic  in 
Man/chat  C'ol.'ege,   Aberdeen.     Vol.  1.   8vo.   7s. 

The  Works  of  Alexander  Pope^  Efq.  with  his  laft 
Corredions,  Additions,  and  Improvements,  as  they  were 
delivered  to  the  Editor  a  litile  before  his  Death;  to- 
gether with  the  Commentary  and  Notes  of  Dr.  irar' 
burton.  Adorned  with  Cuts.  In  9  iar^c  Vols.  8vu« 
2I.  14s. 

The  fame  in  6  Vols.  izmo.  i8s. 
A  complete  and  elegant  Edition  of  the  Erglifti  Poefs^ 
printed  in  75  Pocket  Volumes,  on  a  fine  Writing  Paiit-r, 
lilultrated  with  HeaJs  engraved  by  Buuo'iz-zi^  Culaivull, 
Hally  Sherxv'in.  &C.  isfc.  with  a  Pdface  Kiagra^jhical  -.u'd 
Critical  to  each  Author.  Ly  Samuel  'jQbnjon^  I,L.  D. 
13I.  2s.  6d. 

A  new   Edition  of  the  Shipwreck,  a  Poem   in   three 
Cantos,  by  a  Sailor  j  with  two  i^Ltes,  viz.  a  doa  Char,  , 
and  an  Elevation  of  a  Ship,  with   all  her  Mdih,  Yard, 
Sails,  and  Rigging.    To  (his  Edition  is  added,  an  EUgy- 
«n  the  Subject.     3s.  feVf'cd. 
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The  Works  of  S*amt  JinynSt  Efq.  inclufiing  feveml 
FfeceA  never  before   pwblilbed      Tu  which  «re  prefixed 
Ak  trt  Skctchei  of  the  Hidory  of  the  Author's  Vaniily, 
and  alfu  of  hit  Life.     By  ChaHa  Naljont  Oitt  Efq.  with 
aHp^ti  of  (he  Author.    4  Vols.    il. 

Letters  to  and  from  the  late  Samutl  JthnftUt  LL.  D. 
To  which  are  adJcit  fome  Poems  never  before  printed^ 
Pub'itlitd  from  tht--  Original  in  her  PofTeifion.  By  IJt/lir 
tyich  Pi^zzi.     a  Vols.     14s 

The  Works  of  Mr.  Thomfon  compleat,  elegantly 
printed  on  a  line  Writing-  Paper,  with  Plates,  and  a 
Life  of  the  Author.     3  Vols.    il.  4s. 

Another  Edition,  3  Vols.  Cfown,  183.  or  2  Vols, 
common.    7s. 

The  Seafon?,  in  a  Twelves  Edition,  and  moft  of  bit 
Pieces  feparatc.     Price  only  2s.  bd. 
'  Another  Edition  of  the  Seafuns,  in  a  fmaller  Size« 
l^inted  on  a  fine  Writing  Paper.     4s. 

The  Triumphs  of  Temper ;  a  Poem  in  fix  Cantos. 
By  ff^illiam  Hayliy^  Efq.  6th  Edition.    78  6d, 

The  Mine,  a  dramatic  Poem,  2d  Edition,  to  which 
ate  added  two  hiftoric  OJes.    By  John  Sargent^  Efq.  6s,  , 

Elegiac  Sonnets.  By  Charlotte  Smith,  5th  Edition, 
with  additional  Sonnets  and  other  Poems. 

•^*  The  three  laft  mentioned  Works  are  printed  in 
a  mod  beautiful  and  uniform  Manner,  and  are  all  em« 
bellifhed  with  very  tine  Plates. 

Efiays  on  various  Subjefts,  principally  dtfigned  for 
vonng  Ladies.  By  Mils  Hannah  More.  3s.  fevved.  2d 
JEdition. 

Adelaide  and  Theodore,    or  Letters  on   Education  ; 
Containing  all  the  Principles  relative  to   the  difFerenC 
Pians  of  Education,  tranflatcd  from  the  French  nf  Ma-  . 
dame  I  a  ComtefTe  de  Gcnlii.     3  Vols.   los.  6d.  3d  Edit. 

The  Moral  Mifcellany,  or  a  Collection  of  feled  Pieces, 
in  Profe  and  Verfc,  for  the  InftrutSion  and  EntertaiH- 
ment  of  Youth.    3d  Edition.    3s, 

An  Hiftorical  MiCccilany.    3d  Edition.    3s. 

The  P.etical  Mifcellany  ;  confiding  of  fcle«Sl  Pieces 
from  the  Works  of  the  following  Poets,  viz.  Milton^ 
Drydeu^  Pope,  Audi/on,  Gay^  &c.     2d  Kdition.     3s. 

A  Father's  L-gacy  to  his  Daugluers,  by  the  late  Dr. 
Gr«^sry  of   Edinburgh,  with  a  Frontifpiece.   2s.  fewtd. 

A  Volume  of  Letters  from  Dr.  Btrkenhout  to  his  Soi^ 
at  the  Univerfity.    7*.        ''  ,      .   ,      >    . 
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BOOKS  printed  for  T.  Cadell.  ff 

The  Mirror^  a  Periodical  Paper,  ptihliiheJ  txl^Vtn' 
^ur^h  in  the  Yean  1779  and  i;8o.  f^ehti  in  Sfecnlu 
3  Vbls.    8th  Edit.    o<. 

The  Lounger  i  a  Periodical  Paper*  By  the  Author* 
of  the  Mirror.    4th  E^tit.    los.  6.1. 

The  Adventurer,  by  Dr.  Havjkfworth^  4  Vnh.  A  neir 
Edition,  adoriieJ  with  digatic  Frontifpiecrs.     i2*<. 

The  Rambler,  in  4  Vols.  A  ncv/  and  brautitut  Edi-' 
tion,  with  Fron(ir|>icces,  and  a  Head  of  the  Autbar, 
A  Vols.     12S, 

A  complete  and  elega- 1  Edition  of  fheWork^  of  Lnn-i 
nnce  Sttrnc^  M.  A.  containing  hl^TriJlram  Shandy, Scnii-m 
mental  Journey,  I,etters,  &e.  &c.  Adorned  with  PUtfs, 
defigned  by  Hogarth^  Rooier,  EJwuUs^  ^c.  10  Vols.  2U 
■    The  M<in  of  Feeling,  ,1  Novel  :  A  new  Kdition.    3-. 

The  Man  of  the  WurlJ,  by  the  Author  of  the  Ma< 
<Bf  Feeling.    7  Vols.    6s. 

Julia  de  Ruubigne,  by  the  fame,    2  Vols.    6s. 

Sentimental  Journey,  2  Vols*  A  new  Edition  with 
Frontifpieces.   5s. 

%*  Another  Edition.    3s.       -  •    •       i 

Triftram  Shandy,  6  Vols.    if?s. 

The  Recefs ;  or,  a  Tale  of  other  Times.  By  tli« 
Author  of  the  Chapter  of  Accidents.  4th  Edit.  3  Vols. 
Its. 

Julia,  a  Novel  ;  intcrfperfed  with  fome  Poetical 
Pieces.  By  Helen  Maria  IViiliams.  2  Vols,  79. 
•  Letters  written  in  Frame  in  the  Summer,  1790,  to  % 
Friend  in  England \  containing  various  Anecdotes  rela- 
tive to  the  French  Revolution  j  and  Memoirs  of  Monf. 
and  Madame  du  F — .    By  Hden  Maria  IViUiamf.   3s.  6d. 

Emmeline,  the  Orphan  of  the  Caftie.  By  Charlotte 
fStnith.  4  Vols.    3d  Edition,     14s. 

Ethelinde  ;  or  the  Reclufe  ot  the  Lake,  by  the  fiimc. 
5  Vols.    2d  Edit.    17s.  6d. 
'   Celeftina,  a  Novel,  by  the  fame.  4  Vols.   148.  2d  Edit. 


L    A    W. 

Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England.  By  Judge 
Blackjlone.    With  a  Head  of  the  Author.    4  Vols.   4I.  4s. 

*^*  Another  Edition,  in  4  Vols.  8vo.     1!.  103. 

Trades,  chiefly  relating  t'i  the  Antiquities  of  the  Laws 
of  England.      Wy  Judge  BbckJIone.     il.  is. 

Reports  of  Cafes  determined  in  the  fcveral  Courts  of 
Wejlininjlsr-Hallt  from  174010  1779.    Takcaandcom- 


if.  fiOOKS  prlnttd  for  T.  CadiU. 

piled  by  the  Hun.  Sir  H^m.  Blachjiont,  Knt.  Piiblj(be4 
by  hit  Executors  i  with  an  Account  of  hiiLifo.  a  Vols* 
Foho,  31.31. 

Cifei  argued  and  determined  in   the  High  Court  of 
Chanttrj^  in  the  Time  of  Lord  Ch.inceilcr  Hardwitke^ 
/rem  the  Years    1746-7  to  1755,  wi"h  Tabic?,  Notcoa 
and  References.    V^^  Ftanin  i'i2^j^')L{c{,    a  Voli.  li.  is. 
3d..  Edit. 

The  Attorney's  Vadc  Mecum,  and  Client's  Inftruflor, 
treatin({  of  A^Hons :  (Such  as  are  now  moft  in  Ufe^  of 
profccuting  and  det'cndine  them;  of  the  Pleadings  and 
Law,  with  a  Volume  of  Precedents.  By  yohn  Mcrgatif 
of  the  Inner  Temole,  Bunltcr  at  Law,  3  Vols.   il.  as. 

The  Jijftice  of  Peace;  or  complete  Parifh  Officer.  A 
new  Edjiion,  4  Vols.  il.  ics.    By  Riif?arfi  Burn^  LL.  D, 

£ccle(iaftical  f.aw,  by  the-  fame  Author.  4  Vols.  it.  )it^ 

A  new  Law  Di^ionary  uitenJed  for  general  Ufe,  as 
well  as  for  Gentlemen  of  th.*  ProfcfSon.  By  Richard 
Burttt  LL.  D.  and  continued  to  the  prefent  Time  bjf 
his  Son.    a  Vols.    i6s. 

A  Difi;ell  of  the  Law  of  Actions  at  Niji  Prius.  By 
J/aae  £/pinaJ/e,  Ef<j.  of  Cray's-Jnfi,  Ban  titer  at  Law. 
a  Vols.    I4ii. 

.r       PHYSIC. 

Dnmcftic  Medicine  ;  or  a  Treatife  on  the  Prevention 
snd  Cure  (if  Difcafes,  by  Regimen  and  Simple  Medicine. 
By  »M.  Buchan,  M.  D.  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyfi- 
cians,  Edinhufgh.     A  new  tdition.    7s  6d. 

•^*  This  Treatife  co-n prebends  not  only  the  Acute, 

but  alfo  the  Chronic  Difeafcs ;  and  both  are  treated, 

at  much  greater  Length  than  in  any  Performance  of 

the  like  Nature.     Jt  likewifc  cunuins  an  Efiay  on 

the  Nurfing  and  Management  of  Children  j  with 

Rules  for  preferving  Health,  fuited  to  the  different 

Situations   and     Otcjpations   of   Mankind.     And 

Directions  for  the  Cure  of  Wounds,  the  Rcdudtioo 

of  Fraclures,  Diflocations,  5cc. 

Obfervations  on  the  Epidemical  Difeafcs  in  Minorca^ 

from  the  Year  1744  to  1749.    With  a  (hort  Account  of 

the  Climate,  Produdtions,  Inhabitants,  and  Epidemical 

Diftempcrs  of  that  Ifland.     By    Geo.  Cleghorn^    M,  D,. 

Ledliirer  of  Anatomy  in  the  Univerfity  of  DuLin,    4th 

Jl^duion.   5s. 
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Firft  Lines  of  the  Theory  and  Prailice  of  I'hilofoplu- 
cal  Cheftiiftry.  By  yshn  Btrktnhout^  M.  D.  8/0.  with 
Platci.    ^s.  tA. 

The  beats  and  Caufcs  of  Difcafcs,  invert! ;^atcd  hy 
Anatomy,  in  five  BcvjIcs  ;  containing  a  great  Variety  of 
I)ifleiti</ns,  with  Remarks.  Tranflatrd  from  the  Lutin 
of  John  iui^tij}  Alcrgnnnif  Chi^f  FrofefTor  of  Anatomy, 
and  Pre  fide  nt  of  the  Univc»ruy  of  Pa<lu,i.  By  Dtnjamtn 
jiUxandiTy  M    D.    3  V<-ls.  410.     il.  163. 

A  full  and  plain  Account  of  the  Gout,  from  whence 
will  be  ckarly  fccn  the  Folly,  or  the  B  ii'tnefB  of  all  Pre- 
tcndero  to  the  Cure  of  it,  in  which  evei  y  Thirij;  matcrl.il 
by  the  bcft  Writers  on  that  Snbjef  is  (  ikcn  Notice  of; 
and  accompanied  with  fomc  new  anu  inporrant  'nllruc- 
tions  for  its  Relief,  which  the  Author's  Experience  in 
the  Gou;  above  thirty  Years  hath  indiicc;^  him  t  j  impart. 
By  Ferdinandc  If^arntr,  LL.  D.     3d  tJit.    5.. 

A  new  Inquiry  into  the  Canfcs,  Symptoms,  and  Ci  r.s 
of  Putrid  and  Inflammatory  Fevers,  &c.  &c.  By  iilf 
ITw.  Fordycty  M.  D.    4s.    • 

The  Modern  Pra^ic-*  of  Phvfic  ;  or  a  M.-ihtd  of  jti- 
dicioufly  treating  the  fcveral  Diforders  inc. Jem  to  tb« 
Human  Body  ;  together  with  a  Recital  of  their  Caufcs, 
Symptoms,  Diagnoftics,  Piognoftics,  and  the  Regimen 
Heccflary  to  be  obferved  in  regard  of  them.  2  Vols.  By 
John  Bally  M,V).  3d  Edit,  corredled  and  enlarged,   los. 

A  Colle*aion  of  Cafes  and  Obfervations  in  Midwifery, 
By  ff^m.  Smillie^  M.  D.  3  Vols,  with  Cuts.    il.  is. 

An  Account  of  the  Methods  purfucd  in  the  Tieatmcnt 
of  cancerous  and  fchirrous  Diforders,  an  J  other  Indu- 
rations. By  J.  O.  Jujiamondy  F.  R.  S.  and  SurgLon  60 
the  WeJiminjUr  Hofpital.    3s.  fewed. 
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Ph'ihfopk)'f  AlathemattcSy  Alt  hanks,  ^c.  Iffc, 

Aflronomy  explained  upon  Sir  Ij'aac  N<:wton*s  Princi- 
ples, and  made  eafy  to  thoie  who  have  not  lludied  the 
Mathematics.  To  which  is  added,  the  Method  of  find- 
ing  the  Diftance  of  the  Planets  from  the  Sun  by  the 
Tranfit  of  f^enus  over  the  Sun's  Difk  in  the  Year  1761, 
Thefe  Diftances  deduced  from  that  Tranfit  ;  and  ant 
Account  of  Mr.  Horrcx's  Obfervations  of  ihe  Trmlic 
In  the  Year  1639.  llluftrated  with  28  Copper-plates. 
A  new  Edition.    8vo.    9s. 

An  eafy  Introduflion  to  Adronomv,  for  young;  Gen- 
tlemen and  Ladies  J  defcrlbing  the  Figure,  Motions,  anJ 
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DimenHons  of  the  Earth  ;  the  different  Scafons,  (jnv'tt} 
.tind  Light ;  the  Solar  Syftem  ;  theTranfit  of  f^entiSf  and 
its  Ufc  in  Aftronomy  ;  the  Moon's  Motion  and  Phafes, 
the  Eclipfcs  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  i  the  Caufe  of  the 
ILbbing  and  Flowing  of  the  Sea,  &c.    3d  Edit.    58. 

Tables  and  Tracts  relative  to  feveial  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences.   5s. 

An  Introdudlion  to  Eleilricity,  in  6  Scflions.  i.  Of 
Eleclricity  in  general.  2.  A  Defcrifition  of  the  Electrical 
Machine.  3.  A  I^efcription  of  the  Apparatus  (belonging 
to  the  Machine)  for  making  Electrical  Experiments.  4. 
How  to  know  if  the  Machine  l>e  in  good  Order  for  per- 
torming  the  Experiment,  and  hnw  to  put  it  in  Order  if  ic 
be  not.  5.  How  to  make  the  Electrical  Experiments^ 
and  to  pieferve  Buildings  from  Damage  by  Lightning. 
6.  Medical  Electricity.     Illuftrattd  with  Plates.    48. 

Lectures, on  fciecl  SubjeCts,  in  Mechanics,  Hydrofta- 
Cics,  Pneumatics,  and  Optics,  with  thcUfeof  the  Globes, 
the  Art  of  f^i^lling,  and  the  Calculation  of  the  Mean 
Times  of  New  and  Full  Moons  and  Eclipfes.    7s.  6d. 

Select  Mechanical  Exercifes,  fhewing  how  to  conftruCt 
cJiiFerent  Clocks,  Orreries,  and  Sun-Dials,  on  plain  and 
eafy  Principles.  With  feveral  Mifccllaneous  Articles  and 
Tables.  lUuftrated  with  Copper-plates.  To  which  is 
prefixed  a  (hort  Account  of  the  Life  of  the  Author,  ^i, 

•«•  The  fix  preceding  by  James  Fergufmy  F.  R.  S. 

Obfer\rations  on  reverfionary  Payments ;  on  Scheme^ 
for  grantii»g  Annui;ies  to  Widows,  and  toPerfons  in  old 
Age;  on  the  Method  of  finding  the  Value  of  AiTurances 
on  Lives  and  Survivoifhip  ;  and  on  the  National  Debt.. 
To  which  are  added,  new  Tables  of  the  Probabilities  o^ 
Life  :  and  Efl'tvs  on  the  difTefent  Rates  of  Human  Mor- 


tality 


in  different  Situations;   the  influences  of 


great 


Towns  on  Population  ;  the  Increafe  of  Mankind  ;  and 
©thcr  Subjects  in  Political  Arithmetic,  and  the  DoCtrine 
of  Annuities.  By  Richard  Price,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  A 
new  Edition.    2  Vols.  8vo.    15s. 

The  DoCtrine  of  Annuities  and  Aflurances  on  Lives 
and  Survivorfhips,  ftated  and  explained.  3y  IVilliani 
A^drgariy  Actuary  to  the  Society  for  Equitable  Aflurances 
on  Lives  nnd  Survivorfhips  ;  to  which  is  added  an  In- 
troduction, addrefTed  to  the  Society  ;  alfo  an  EfTay  on 
the  prefent  State  of  Population  in  England  and  iP'aks^ 
By  the  Reverend  Dr.  Price*   6s. 
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Agriculture^  Botany^  Gardtningy  Uc,  ^  ,^ 

The  UnivPffal  Gardener  and  Botanift  ;  or  a  general  ♦ 
Dictionary  of  Gardening  and  Botany  ;  exhibiiinj;  in  Bo- 
tanical Arrangement,  according  to  the  Linnxan  SyiltrirT, 
«very  Tree,  Shrub,  and  herbaceous  Plant  tha'  merit 
Culture^  either  for  Ornament  or  Curiofity,  in  <  very 
Department  of  Gardening,  comprifing  accurate  Direc- 
tions, according  to  real  Praiftice,  for  the  Management  of 
the  Kitchen  Garden,  Fruit  Garden,  Pleafnic  Ciruum>, 
Flower  Garden,  Nurfery,  F lar.tations.  Green  Houfc, 
Hot  Houfe  or  Stove,  Hot  Beds,  Forcing  Frames,  Hc>c 
Wails,  and  Forcing  in  general  ;  defcribing  the  prop^-T 
Situations,  Expdfures,  Soils,  Manures,  and  every  Ma* 
lerial  and  Utenfil  requifite  in  the  difFeient  Garden  De- 
partments;  togeth-r  with  Practical  Diredlions  for  per- 
forming the  various  mechanical  Operations  of  Garden- 
ing in  general.  By  Thdma^  Aluwe^  Gardener  to  his 
Grace  the  Dtike  of  Leeds  (Author  of  the  Gardener's 
Calendar).    jK  7s. 

The  Complete  Farmer;  or  a  general  Diclicnary  oF 
Hufbandry  in  all  its  Branches  ;  containing  the  various 
Methods  of  cultivating  and  improving  every  Species  oi; 
Land,  according  to  the  Precepti>  of  both  the  old  and  new 
Hufbjndry.  Third  Edition,  corre£l:ed  and  ioipruved, 
illuftrated  with  Copper-plates,    il.  5s. 

Practical  F flays  on  Agriculture.  Contaming  an  Ac- 
count of  Soils,  and  the  Manner  of  correding  them  j^ 
an  Account  of  the  Culture  of  all  Fifld  Plants,  includ- 
ing the  Artificial  Grafles,  according  to  the  old  and  ne\^ 
Modes  of  Hiilbundry,  with  every  improvement  down 
to  the  prefcnt  Period  j  alfo  an  Account  of  the  Culture 
and  Management  of  Grafs  Lands ;  together  with  Ob- 
fcrvations  on  Enclofures,  Fences,  Harms  and  Farm- 
hnules,  &c.  Carefully  colledted  and  dioefled  from  th« 
niofl  eminent  Authorb,  with  experimental  Remarks.  By 
yanus  Adaniy   Ffq.  2  Vols.  149. 

)Lvtty  Man  his  own  Gardener  j  being  a  new  and  much 
tnore  complete  Gardener's  Calendar  than  ati)  hitherto 
publiihed ;  containing  not  only  an  Account  of  what 
Work  is  necefl'ary  to  be  done  in  the  Hot  Houfe,  Green 
Houfe^  Shrubbery,. Kitchen,  Flower  and  Fruit  Gardens, 
for  every  Month  in  the  Year,  but  alfo  ample  Diredlions 
for  performing  the  faid  Work,  according  to  the  neweft 
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m4  f«ioft  approved  Methods  now  in  Practice  ainongd  tbt 
Wi^lyardeneri.  In  thia  Edition  particuJar  Dirediont 
sre  given  with  TKfpefl  id  Soil  and  Situation.  And  to  th^ 
Whole  are  added  complete  and  ufeful  Liih  of  Forkft- 
*rreei»  Flowering  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens  | 
Annual*  Biennial,  and  Perennial  Flowers  j  Hoi-houfcf 
Grcen-houfe,  and  Kitchen  Garden  PUnis }  with  th« 
Varieties  of  each  Sort,  cultivated  in  the  EngUJh  Gar^ 
Ifcifi.  By  *thema$  Mawty  Gardener  to  his  Grace  th<l 
Duke  of  Litdt  i  and  other  Gardeners.    6:h  £dit»    $»* 

The  Rural  CEconomy  of  Norfolk;  comprifin|r  thtf 
Management  of  Landed  Kftates,  and  the  preftnc  Pracw 
tice  ot  Hufbandry  ia  that  County.  By  Mr*  MjrJhaU^ 
•  Vols.    14J. 

The  RuYsl  (Eccnomy  of  York(hire»  by  the  iame^ 
mVob.    14s. 

Syrtopfis  of  the  Natural  Hiftory  o^  Grntt  Brikiim  and 
inland.  Containing  a  fyftematic  Arrangement  and 
toncife  Defcription  of  all  the  Animals,  Vegetables)  and 
Foffils,  which  have  hitherto  been  difcovered  in  rlwftt 
Kingdoms.    By  Jthn  BerktnhtuU   M.  D.  2d  Editiooi 

St  Vols.     1)8. 

Clavis  Anglica  Linguae  Bntanicaej  or  a  Botanical 
Lexicon,  in  which  the  Terms  of  Botany*  particularly 
thofe  occurring  in  the  Works  of  Linnaeus*  and  other 
ttiodern  Writers,  are  a  ^'<^-d,  derived,  explained,  con* 
traded  and  exempUfied.  ^iy  John  Berkenhtut,  M»  Dt. 
ad  Edition.    6s* 

Hiftorical  and  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Progreft 
•f  Botany  in  England,  from  its  Origin  to  the  Intro<* 
do^ion  of  the  Linnaean  Syftem.  By  Richard  Pultenej^ 
M.D.  F.R.  S*    2  Vols.    12s. 
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